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Caitanya in Bengal as the basis of a new faith, and 
they were fully convinced of their own originality. As 
this is purely Post-Caitanya in.origin, we cannot reason¬ 
ably expect to find any other doctrine interpreted in 
this light in the Pre-Caitanya period. We have, indeed, a 
Sahajiya element in Tantrikism, in the Buddhist and 
the earlier Vaisnava Sahajiya doctrines, but each of 
them had, as we have pointed out, a distinctive 
feature of its own, and was not imbued with the spirit 
of the Post-Caitanya Sahajiyii, Cult which holds out 
the natural love of man as the best means 
of supreme spiritual realisation. In the first few Saha¬ 
jiya books that were written on the philosophy of this 
cult, this idea has been elaborated with the help of 
instructive allegories. In order to have a clear idea 
about the nature of the Sahajiya doctrine it is necessary 
that we must review its earliest compositions, to 
which, therefore, we turn our attention at this stage. 

The First Four Sahajiya Works. 

The Nigudhartha-Prakasavali has given us the names 
of the first four Sahajiya books, thus— 

>4 ^ II 

P. 30. 

According to this statement Agamasara is the first 
Post-Caitanya Sahajiya work, then comes Inandabhai- 
rava to be followed by AmrtaratnavalT and Amrtarasavall. 
Prom the internal evidences of the last three books we 
are led to believe that the account of the NigQdbar- 
thaprakasavall is correct. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Sahajiya, a Doctrine of Love 

Human society, as it is now constituted, can be 
brought to a state of ideal perfection when there 
grows in every mind a conception that we all belong 
primarily to the human race, and that the doctrine we 
are destined to follow is principally what is the natural 
religion of man based on an ideal of universal brother- 
hood. To hold others dear as our own self requires 
such an adjustment of individuality with relation to other 
objects of nature that all the heterogeneous elements 
may appear linked together within the compass of a 
homogeneous whole. This cannot be effected by philo¬ 
sophical and metaphysical speculations, or by intellectual 
beliefs in abstract truths, but through the personal 
realisation of love which is the cement of union. What 
we now require is a doctrine which should be entirely 
based on the ideal of love and devoted to the culture of 
this noble sentiment, so that we can perfectly realise 
that love is our divine heritage which has imprinted on 
man the character of a true human being, • and that pro¬ 
perly cultivated it grows beyond limitations, - embracing 
the whole world with all the ardour of a devoted lover. 
For the growth of our spiritual insight of this nature 
modern thinkers have set their hands to the formulation 
of doctrines like Positivism and Humanism as perfect 
religions for the future. The illustration of what the 
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SahajiySs of Bengal, in their humble way, can contribute 
to the furtherance of the same ideal may be found in the 
present treatise. 

The term Sahaja is a Sanskrit word which etymolo¬ 
gically means what one is born with, and thus it refers 
to the natural tendency which one possesses from birth. 
In the conception of Divine nature the quality to which 
the Sahajiyas have given prominence is the attribute 
of love, maintaining that love is a natural characteristic 
of the Supreme Being which is possessed by man by 
virtue of his origin from the Eternal Spirit. They do 
not rest satisfied by preaching the sermon that God is 
love, but insist on realising that man also is love. 
Love in the individual has thus become the first item 
in their calculation, and they have set up a doctrine 
aiming at the culture of this quality in man, going up 
from the concrete to the abstract ideas, from the indivi¬ 
dual to the Infinite, in their progressive ascent through 
the atmosphere of spirituality. This spirit of the 
doctrine has naturally placed it in a position perfectly 
favourable to the cultivation of the sentiment of universal 
brotherhood which the modern mind is insisting on for 
acceptance as a dogma in religion. 

The idea of God has come to us through our imagi¬ 
nation, and we have invested Him with all the glorious 
attributes we can conceive of. We generally utilise 
this conception of God to minister to our needs, but the 
Sahajiya doctrine does not contemplate any such neces¬ 
sity. It has made man, and not God, the object of 
worship, holding fast to the view that the development 
of human qualities can imprint on man the character 
of the Supreme Being. It maintains that even salva¬ 
tion cannot come from any outside agency, but it has 
to be acquired by man by his own perfection. Working 
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on this ideal, the Sahajiyas have centred all attention 
on the culture of self, with the conviction that man in 
potentiality is even superior to gods. In their treatment 
of the doctrinal points also they have always evinced 
a tendency to combine philosophy and religion together, 
with a thorough insight into the reality of our existence. 
In the sphere of practical culture with Parakiya, com¬ 
panions as well as in the spiritistic conception of the 
never-ending play of Matter and Energy symbolised 
in Krs^a and Radha, they have proceeded on the same 
principle by making deductions from the rationalistic 
observations of nature. This is the true character of 
the Sahajiya doctrine which we have tried to illustrate 
in the pages of this book. 

2. Scope of the Work. 

The Post-Oaitanya SahajiyS cult of Bengal has been 
the subject of my research since my appointment as a 
Ramtanu Lahiri Research Assistant in the University 
of Calcutta in 1921. The Sahajiya doctrine is advocated 
by a good number of people of different shades of 
opinion and culture all over Bengal, and it possesses a 
vast literature mostly in manuscript form hitherto 
almost unknown to the outside public. I have come 
across a considerable number of Sahajiya works collected 
in the library of the Calcutta University, and this has 
given me the opportunity of gathering correct informa¬ 
tion from reliable records left by the followers of the 
cult. I have had the good fortune of becoming intimate 
with some of the SahajiyS gurm who have always 
evinced keen interest in my work, and helped me with 
their valuable suggestions. I have attempted to turn 
t<y best account all thesh sources of information and 
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materials, and contributed my first study on the subject 
under the heading of “ An Introduction to the Study of 
the Post-Caitanya Sahajiya Cult” to the University 
Journal of the Department of Letters (Vol. XVf, pp. 
1-162) in 1927, in which only my preliminary observa¬ 
tions on the doctrine were brought to the notice of the 
public. The present volume contains the fruits of my 
researches extending over a period of nine years, and I 
have tried to make it as illuminating as possible by 
dealing with the subject in details based on the testimony 
of recognised authorities. It may be stated in this 
connection that I have sought to be exact and accurate 
in my treatment of the subject, in consequence of which 
I had to content myself at places with simple transla¬ 
tion of texts quoted in the footnotes. As each topic in 
this volume has been provided with an elaborate sum¬ 
mary for the convenience of readers, I would confine 
myself at this stage to a simple statement of the general 
plan of the work with a brief reference to the subjects 
treated in the five chapters of the book. 

Chapter I .—The Sahajiyas are the followers of the 
Raganuga ideal of divine love, and so they do not attach 
much importance to Vaidhi or formal worship except 
so far as it is conducive to the growth of Raganuga love 
in the primary stage of spiritual culture. In their 
treatment of Vaidhi, therefore, they have shown little 
originality, for they have simply followed the Vais^ava 
ideal with slight modifications here and there in order 
to mark it with the stamp of their own doctrine. This 
is indicated in Chapter I in as brief a compass as possible, 
for it has very little bearing on the real Sahajiya culture. 

Chapter II .—The Sahajiya doctrine is wholly based 
on the ideal of Paraklya. Parakiys, however, is 
denounced in society, but in religion it has been adopted 
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aa a symbol of intense love. The Sahajiyas take Para- 
klyS companions for the culture of love by lovers, 1 but 
they denounce, in the strongest terms possible, conscious 
sensuality of any kind. The reasons they advance for 
taking female partners, and the preference they give 
to the Paraklyas, have been fully discussed in this chapter. 
Paraklya is of two kinds— (i) Bahya, and (ii) Marma, 
both of which have special utility at different stages of 
spiritual growth. In the sphere of Marma culture the 
term Paraklya has lost its primary significance, being 
used to denote Niskama Dharma or the doctrine of self¬ 
less action, while Svaklya means works of selfish motive. 
The former sometimes aims at the realisation of Para- 
matma, otherwise called Para, but when it enters into 
the domain of pure love (called Buddha Parakiya) it 
seeks to embrace God with all the ardour of a devoted 
woman, as was manifested in Radha and in Caitanya. 

Chapter III. deals with the history of the Sahajiya 
doctrine from the earliest time down to the post-Oaitanya 
period. The traces of the ideal of Paraklya can be 
found in the Vedas and the Upanisads, in some of the 
ancient Buddhistic literature, in the primitive stage of 
human society, as well as in the writings of Plato, who 
while dealing mainly with the intellectual aspect of 
love, has preached the philosophy of practical culture 
in the company of woman. This chapter is then devoted 
to a comparative study of the modern Sahajiya doctrine 
with Tantrikism, with the Buddhist Sahajiya, and with 
Vaififliava Sahajiya of the pre-Oaitanya period. In the 
end there is an elaborate discussion pointing out how 
the modern Sahajiya doctrine has evolved from the post- 
Oaitanya Vaisnavism of Bengal.^ 

^ ^ I have not dealt with the Mabomedan Sub cult which though a mystic 
doctrine is founded on entirely different ideals. **It is characterised by intense 

B 



Chapter IV is by far the most important chapter 
of the whole book so far as the higher aspect of the 
Sahajiya doctrine is concerned. It is here that the 
reader is introduced to the true spirit of the cult. The 
relation between FaramatmS and the individual soul has 
been fully discussed by pointing out how by the culture 
of self one can attain to the perfection of God. But the 
Sahajiyas rise above all limitations when they find in 
Eternal Matter and Energy the symbol of the union of 
Kr§^a and Radha. This chapter ends with a compara¬ 
tive study of the Sahajiya doctrine with Positivism and 
Humanism of modern Europe. 

Chapter V deals with Sahajiya literature, with the 
chronology and identification of authors, supplemented 
by a long list of Sahajiya books that are in the library of 
the University of Calcutta. 

3. Sahajiya Sects. 

The Sahajiyas are divided into various sects, each 
following a particular mode of culture narrated in 
this book. Aul, Baul, Sai, Darvesa and Eartabhaja 
are usually believed to be Sahajiya sects, but they are 
not acknowledged as such by the Sahajiyas. They are 
members of allied cults with separate organisations and 
institutions of their own. 
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religious exaltation, an overwhelming consciousness of human frailtj, boundless fear 
of G^od, and utter submission to His will.** (Encyclop. of Beligion and Ethics, Vol. 
12, p. 11). These are ideas which are quite antagonistic to the spirit of 
Sabajiyi faith. * 
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The Post-Caitanya Sahajiya Cult of 
Bengal 

CHAPTEE I 
VaidhI and Eagantjga 

Bhakti is of two kinds: (i) VaidhI, and (ii) Eaga- 
nuga.^ The word VaidhI has come from 
Definitions. Vidhi, which, in the sphere of religion, 
means the rules of conduct prescribed by the Sastras 
(religious books) for the guidance of the devotees. 
VaidhI Bhakti is, therefore, that aspect of devotion 
wherein spiritual advancement is based upon the obser¬ 
vance of Sastric rules.^ Here Sastra is in the position 
of a dictator whose rulings, meant for common good, 
constitute the law of the domain of religion. But as 

I 

«it?« 

Cait. Carit., Canto II, Chap. 22. 

C5f% »n rs*(1 I 

BhaktirasSmftasiDdhu^ 1-2-4. 

Utltflst 5R 'SW 'wra I 

Cait. Carit, 2-22. 
ifar 4i?f%ip*t^Tvr5 I 

* 11315 ^ >rl ' 5 f%'iP 5 JW I 

BhaktirasSmrtasindhu^ 
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religion is individual, its principal aim is to help the 
growth in every soul of the germ of spirituality. Freedom 
in the matter of choice and action is undoubtedly as 
necessary in religion as in the affairs of state. But 
in the sphere of Vaidhi culture, the man cannot go 
beyond certain limits prescribed by the ^astras, for he 
has to select one mode or the other approved by these 
religious codes. If, however, none is found suited to 
his taste, he cannot venture out of the circumscribed 
area for fear of denunciation. In an atmosphere like 
this, the culture of human mind, which is the primary 
object of religion, cannot find a free scope. 

Eaganuga, on the other hand, literally means ‘ the 
pursuit of love,’ hence the Bhakti that is designated by 
this term represents that aspect of devotion which is 
entirely based upon the finer sentiment of love.* Now, 
love knows no reasoning, admits of no limitation, and 
is purely a personal concern which follows nothing else 
than the impulse of the mind. In the way of love, 
therefore, there is sufficient scope for individual freedom 
which, if utilised for religious purpose, may effect mar¬ 
vellous improvement upon the spiritual consciousness 
of man. Consequently, Eaganuga is perfectly suitable 

Jitat « 

Bbaktirasam^tasindbu, 1-2-181. 
Also ibid, 1-2-148. 

and <stf II 

Cait. Carit., Canto II, Chap. 22. 
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for the culture of human mind. The Vaidhi is like a 
stream that flows through its accustomed course, whereas 
Raganuga is like the impetuous flood which admits of 
no bounds, but rushes over banks and barriers, carrying 
everything before it, by virtue of its own force.* 

It is said that Raganuga or the devotion of love was 
specially manifested in the atmosphere of Vraja, the place 
where Krsna passed his childhood.* The characteristic 
feature of the early life of Krsua, when he was at this 
place, was the enjoyment of love in its various aspects. 
He was dearly loved by his parents, held in intimate 
friendship by his companions, and offered the intoxicating 
nectar of emotional felicities by the youthful girls of 
Vraja. This life was, in short, full of love, full of 
enjoyment, and charmingly beautiful in every respect. 
This is called the characteristic feature of Vraja, which 
is fully Raganuga in complexion. On this interpretation 
of the life of Krsna is laid the foundation of the Post- 
Caitanya Bhakti cult of Bengal, about which we shall 
have occasion to go into details later on. 

“ The whole world is following the Vaidhi mode of 
„ worship, but real love cannot be grown 

RaganugS is con- 

sidered better than in the mind bv adopting that form of 
spiritual culture” is the authoritative 
assertion of the writer of the Caitanya Caritamrta.® In 
fact, we find that Vidhi is the principal feature of all 
the religions of the world. We have definite rules for 
baptism or initiation, for the observance of daily or 

* Caitanya Chandrodaya, Act I. 

* aiWTlfnafCJI 1 Ibid. 

* TO ftf«( I 

Canto I, Cbap. 3. 
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congregational and weekly worship, for holding yearly 
festivities, and there are innumerable moral codes in 
support of austerities, liberalities, renunciations, etc. In 
short, there is nothing but formalities through which a 
man must pass from the moment of his birth till he rests 
in eternal peace in the grave. But this tendency to 
emphasise formalities is held in low esteem in the higher 
sphere of spiritual culture. The PremSnanda Laharl 
says,—“Give up the VaidhI culture, and follow 
RSganuga, for God cannot be realised without love.” 
And why ? Because, “ by following the VaidhI mode 
one can earn merits, by virtue of which one is led to 
the enjoyment of pleasures in after-life; but that is 
somewhat like the golden chain worn round the neck. 
By merits one goes to heaven, but comes back to earth 
when that merit is exhausted, and thus experiences 
repeated births and deaths. The VaidhI mode is simply 
the first step towards spiritual advancement.” ^ But in 
the higher sphere of all-absorbing divine love there 
is no room for the Vaidhi practices.* Herein the human 

JTl <?i I 

^ It 

(?f '8lf% TfWI 5?^ 

’jNn CT5I II 
CT ^ 

^1 wti?! ^51H 

c>f^ ^51 firfji I 

II p. 6. 

* ^ C< 2 bl S1I ^ 1 

c^TtFhi cwfsiil m * 

Amrtaratnavall, p. 1 . 
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mind communes direct with God, and refuses to be bound 
down by the fetters of the external world.^ It is for this 
reason that the Vaidhi is called Gau^ia, whereas RagSnuga 
is termed Mukhya, or the best form of devotion.* 

In works like the BhaktirasSrartasindhu, and the 
Caitanya Caritamrta (Canto II, Chaps. 

PartionUr* of the 22 and 23) there are elaborate discussions 
about the details of these two forms of 
culture, and Sahajiya works like the Ragaratnavalf, 
Rasasara, Sahaja-Tattva, etc., have mostly copied from 
them. As the works of the Gosvamis are too well-known 
to require elucidation in this place, we shall here prin¬ 
cipally quote from the Sahajiya authors and show how 
they have adopted the ideas from the earlier Vaisnava 
writers. The Vaidhi Bhakti is of 64 kinds, such as 
services to the Guru, initiation, visiting the sacred places, 
chanting of God’s names, company of the saints, medita¬ 
tion, etc.® By adopting one or more of these services 

Tf«(1 1 

Dr. Tagore's song, 

* 'sf'a* i 

Rasasara, p. 8. 

Bagaratpfivall, p. 7. 

I 

Basasdra, p. 37. 

Cait., Carit., 2-22. 

awaits 551 1 

^5 « 
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one can enter into the sphere of divine love,* but five 
among them, such as company of the saints, singing of 
God*s name, listening to sacred texts recited, residence 
at Mathura, and worship of the image of God, are 
considered to be the best of all,* By faithfully adopting 
these spiritual exercises, one can get into the most perfect 
stage of love. Brom hearing and singing in the company 
of the saintly, a man can get the better of his evil 
tendencies. This will gradually lead to Nistba, Ruci, 

I 

and 

>6^ c»T^sT I 

f*W1 ^6^1 tl 

H etc. 

Cait., Carit., 2-^22. 

* C«tv «tf% H 

•tf%5 «9r ’rt?! '5^ ^ II 

RaeasSra, p. 40. 

<fl-v ^ i 

C«lCT^ II 

«fi«r ’it^n ^ i 

Cait, Carit., 2-22. 

» *t?i ’iM »rrf^ I 

Ragaratnavall, p. 7. 

^I«iptTt>T 5Wtl c»nR I 

>rt«(R csii <si^ *i«i» I 

Cait, Carit., 2-22* 

Also BbaktirasSniftasindhu, 1-2-43. 
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Asakti and Priti, which, when condensed, is called 
Prema or love.' From the Vaidhi culture one can, 
therefore, go to the highest spiritual perfection. So the 
Vaidhi cannot be wholly denounced as consisting of 
unnecessary practices, only it holds an inferior position 
when compared with Kaganuga. 

The Sahajiyas have also adopted the Vaispava concep¬ 
tion of the various stages of spiritual 
life with slight modifications. The 
spiritual life of a man is divided into 
three stages, namely, Pravarta, or the first stage, Sadhaka 
or the middle stage, and Siddha or the final stage of 
perfection. The Pravarta stage is sometimes called the 
Tatastha stage, which is further subdivided into four 
finer sections. In the first quarter of this stage, there is 
a growth of reverence in the mind, in the second 
quarter one enjoys the company of the pious men, in 
the third quarter one practises various modes of culture. 


Various stages of 
spiritual life. 


filki b5C*l II 

I 

wfatv II 

«rf»ir^ '5t^% ’I?! i 

c»i^ '«rt»iv h 

Easas&ra^ pp. 4'5. 

Vi I 

»n«R Vi II 

I 

Cait. Carit., 2-22. 

Also BhaktirasSmptasiDdhuj 1-4-11, 
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and in the fourth, he assumes the true character of a 
Sadbaka.* 

There is also difference in the manner of worship adopt¬ 
ed in the three stages. A man in the Pravarta stage should 
recite the names of Hari, in the Sadhaka stage he should 
recount a formula consisting of five words, and in the 
Siddha stage he should take to Kamavija.^ 

From the Pravarta stage a worshipper can realise 
Caitanya, from the Sadhaka stage, lladha, and from the 
Siddha stage, Krsi^a.^ 

* JTfsPF, fas'll I 

^ si-JPI I 

Cftf I 

e II 

f«ftw 's^sj wfaw I 
<4^ »r[*(¥ wr<i?r II 

RasasSra^ p. 4. 

’Itl* STfsi >rt?r ^TfsTSfl II 

CT Vi I 

Ragamaylkanfi, p. 21. 

Also compare— 

watfis HtlJj I 
wr>i»rtsift « 

Cait. Carit., 2-8. 

K 5.—The Kamavija is and the mystic formula called Kama- 
GSyatrl is #1? "TW I 

Pull particulars may be bad in the Oopalatapani, vv. 13-14. 

* «(? C»fl?l53f I 

I 

BS^amaylkans^ p. 22, 
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Now, about the philosophy underlying the conception 
of these three stages. They are meant for the purifica¬ 
tion of action and the mind. By recounting the names 
of Hari, one can get rid of sin. A man in the Tatastha 
stage cannot advance to the Sadhaka stage so long 
as sin remains in him. He alone can get rid of sin 
who is not influenced by the attractions of the external 
world. So, a man in the Sadhaka stage must be above 
the influences of this kind, but if he falls a prey to 
them, he returns to the Tatastha stage. One constantly 
remaining in this stage, is always subject to recurring 
births and deaths, but he who remains always above 
worldly attractions, can attain to the perfect stage of 
Siddhi.* 

Connected with this, is the conception of the five 
„ ,, kinds of Asrayas, such as, Nama, 

Varionfl Asrajas. 

Mantra, Bhava, Prema and Biasa. The 
devotees of the Pravarta or the first stage should adopt 
Ns.ma and Mantra, and those of the Sadhaka stage, 
BhS>va and Prema, while in the final stage of the 
Siddha, they should enjoy Basa.^ This means that 


rifl'd I 

^^35 All « 

'«tRi ^ II 

’ICK wtcv ’ItCV I' 

RaBM&ra, pp. 1-2. 
'«rtJW ^ ^ I 


2 
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beginning with the recitation of the names of Hari, the 
devotee should practise with the mystic formula (Mantra), 
and this will gradually lead to Bhava, Frema and Basa 
in the final stage. In support of this contention, it 
is said that Srinivasa adopted Nama as his means, 
Advaita adhered to Mantra, Nityananda held fast to 
Frema, Gadadhara followed Bhava, and Caitanya took 
to Basa.^ In fact, these are the characteristics of 
devotional worship in the three stages. 

In the Amrtaratnavall, there is also a discussion about 
the particulars of different stages and Asrayas, 
“ At first a devotee should be initiated before a Guru, 
and follow his advice. He should keep to the company 
of the pious men, which will lead him to the BhSvasraya 
stage. The Asrayas of Bhava, Basa and Frema are 
attributed to the three stages of Fravarta, Sadhaka, and 
Siddha. After initiation, the devotee should practise the 
Mantra he receives from his Guru. This is a feature 
of the Vaidhi culture which is of 64 kinds. This should 
he performed in the Fravarta stage. In tha Sadhaka 
stage he should adopt Bhava, and he guided by the 

C4t^t3sv, ^ II 

an?*! ^ I 

’ira i 

fapfll ’ll?! ^fiir® II etc. 

KadacS by Svarupa, pp. ?-3. 

siFj 'WtatCTSl <1131 C^r *rfai f 

I 'srlOT «ttai (Tf T •ar? 5t«r I <1131 

BSgamaylkanS^ p. 2S. 
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Guru in spiritual culture. This will lead him to the 
final stage of perfection.” ‘ Here the author has left 
out the Namasraya stage, attributing Mantra and BhSva 
to the Pravarta stage, while Rasa and Prema to the 
other two stages. 

In the Radharasakarika, the objects of realisation 
from the three Xsrayas of Nama, Bhava and Rasa are 
narrated thus—“ From the Mantrasraya (otherwise called 
Namasraya) stage one goes to Vaikuntha, the heaven of 
Krsna, from the Bhavasraya stage, one can realise 
Rtidha who herself symbolises Bhava or love, and from 
the Rasasraya stage one can realise Krsna.* It is 

’ 'srtfat'5 I 

-eiW ^rt®R ^ M 

^ 'srtstv ^ I 

'S'Ntm II 

cat^tar?! i 

»rt«PF, H 

fh'l Tfw 'srfatv I 

wW II 

cskfe ''TOfTs I 

^ CT II 

vsrtatv ^tc»i c’ttart^ ^ i 
Pw §<wrc*r w B 

»rt«R I 

»rtf«(CT II etc. 

pp. 1-2. 

sTRtaff, 'StTfaW, "erhl ^»rtalv I 
fsjj >lt«iw ’Vtfl afff^ ^ N 

/ 

f^ <?i^ «(pi «ttr^ II 
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further stated that in the Pravarta stage the devotee 
can experience the full favour of the Guru, in the 
Sadhaka stage he can comprehend the qualities of the 
Sakhis of Radha, and in the Siddha stage he takes to the 
services of God.* 

In the Rasabhakti-Candrika, Mantrasraya has been 
named as Santasraya, and the five Asrayas have been 
attributed to the three stages, thus—Nama and Santa 
to the Pravarta stage, Bhava to the Sadhaka stage, 
while Prema and Rasa to the Siddha stage.* Every 
stage has further been marked with three characteristics 
—As'raya (refuge), Alamvana (adoption), and Uddipana 
(inspiration). In the Pravarta stage, Asraya is Guru, 
Alamvana is the company of the pious men, and Uddipana 
is the chanting of the names of Hari. In the Sadhaka 
stage, Asraya is the feet of the Sakhis, Alamvana is 
service to them, and Uddipana is chanting the names of 
Hari. In the Siddha stage, Asraya is the feet of Radha 
and Krsua, Alamvana is the company of the Sakhis. 

'StC’RI ^*(1 I 

nwv i 

’Ttv II p. 6. 

1 4tTl% 1 

^ II 
tips <2tt^ I 

<11^ II 

nid, p, 6. 

* srWahr w I 

c<2lvfaiv ?|jrf3S?[ i 

B. T. S., p. 1668, 
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Uddlpana is of five kinds, such as fresh cloud, black 
flower, BbrAga (the black bee), cuckoo, and the neck 
of the peacock (all symbolical of Krsflia’s beauty).* Bagas 
„ . are also of five kinds. NSma and 

Various Bagas. 

Sraddha are attributed to the Pravarta, 
Lila to the SSdhaka, and Frema and Prapti to the Siddha 
stages respectively.® In the midst of these technicalities 
of various kinds, the idea that is preached is that the 
devotee in the Pravarta stage should begin spiritual 
culture according to some prescribed modes until he 
rises higher and higher to the final stage of Siddbi, which 
is characterised by the enjoyment of perpetual bliss.* 

* «rraiv 1 

^*1 H 

^*(51 ^ f f?Rt^ I 

1^1 H 

'wtjsv fv Fai I 
c*f^1 ^ fv '8rr»w5i II 

^ I 

^tsi II 

^*151 ^ ’1«l» <2fwhl I 

sifR ’itn n**!, C^Tr^»l, rR 
<2fiv, ’I*!*^jpri 

B. T. S., pp. 1658>59. 

* <2Rr#? nfl ^ 1 

« 

c<aR3t<r •sitf^shit’f I 

Ibid, p. 1669. 

* *th>nit»t ^ wtcn aiwhi rWi i 

aw ^ »nr i 
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In the Sahaja-Tattva (U. M. No. 607) of Bsdbs- 
vallabha Dasa, there is an elaborate treatment of the 
various aspects of the Vaidhi culture. It says that the 
Guru in the Pravarta stage is like Krsna, in the Ssdhaka 
stage he is like Lalita (a female companion of RadhS), 
while in the Siddha stage he assumes the nature of 
Rupa-Manjarl (a chief Sakhi of Radha).* We are also 
introduced to the idea of time, place and object in 
connection with the conception of the last two stages. 
In the SSdhaka stage, the land is Navadvipa, which is 
of three kinds, (i) the place where the devotee lives, 
(ii) the world consisting of nine islands, and (in) Nadia 
(the birthplace of Caitanya). The object is here Guru, 
otherwise called Gaurahga. In the Siddha stage,. the 
land is Vrndavana which is of three kinds, (i) Nava- 
Vrndavana, (ii) Mana-Vrndavana, and (Hi) Nitya-Vrn- 
dlvana,® 

Ibid, p. 1659. 

^ ' 9 ^ « 

pp. 1-2. 

* (TOTO cn ^ *1131 TtlSf ’ll*! T I 

?15i r f’lirfwvtsi ’i'<n I ’ll*! 1 snftn 

^*1 I I ?f»I I '8<|S( >91? ^ I 
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Putting aside other technicalities of this nature, we 
come to the classification of Bhakti as treated in this book. 
Eight kinds of Bhaktis are there described in details:— 

(1) Vaidhl Bhakti. It is of 64 kinds. Advaita and Haridasa 
adopted the principle of this Bhakti, It leads to Vaikuntha, 

(2) Seva Bhakti which is based upon Aisvaryya. Liberali¬ 
ty, Yoga, austerities, etc., are its characteristics. It leads 
to Goloka. It was advocated by Nityananda. (3) Bhava 
Bhakti. It was manifested by Caitanya. (4) Sadhana 
Bhakti. It brings in the realisation of Radha and Krspa. 
(6) Aropa Bhakti. It was adopted by Dasa Goswami 
(Raghunath). It aims at the enjoyment of love, for 
which God himself appeared in human form. (6) Prema 
Bhakti. It attracts the mind of all. (’/) RAga Bhakti. 
It lies wholly in the sphere of emotion. (8) Sahaja 
Bhakti, which is the best of all. It aims at the worship 
of Radha and Krsna, as illustrated by Caitanya.* 

om CTH ’TN I ’PS 

1R1 

p. 8. 

Also— 

^t»l ’Itai ^ aUftH i 
’lt«PF '»r«t W ftsts I 
C*f»f I 

’Tta II 

w«t ^ 1 

B. T. S., pp. 1669-60. 

» «r»r »rf«R i 

<21^ '■rtfw m f ruffn I 

Tt*r ii 
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Having thus dealt with some of the characteristic 
„ . , features of the VaidhI culture, we now 

come to the sphere of EagAnugA. It 
is of two kinds, (i) the outer form of culture, in which 
the devotee, remaining in the SAdhaka stage, should 
take to listening to religious discourses, and to singing 
in praise of God; and (ii) the mental culture, in which 
the devotee, remaining in the Siddha stage, should 
consider himself serving Krsna at Vraja, i.e., he should 
always think of God by adopting various aspects of the 

CTl’t ^*1 C^’fl (?TTr*t1ltir*l II 

II 

wtn <n-w c«r I 

^6'®^ I 

'•rtn 1 

. »it«(W nhr ^ II 

^ 'srt^n »rt«H I 

C4t^l ^ I 

5itr<t 'srlahf 'strict i 

^ 'stt^lCT '®dj c<2t^ I 

nt’t ^ (?T^i «rtfn ^ I 

'st’i ^ '»rt^ I 

jfw '5t^ cali cn 1 

'»rtaw ^5^ citt*rtf^ «rt«Rl« 


pp. 4-6. 
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Madhuryya love.^ He will then assume the character¬ 
istic feelings of a servant, friend, parent and wife. Thus, 
with Santa, which is at the basis of other emotions, this 
form of HagSnugS. is of 6 kinds: (1) Santa, (2) Dasya, (3) 
Sakhya, (4) Vatsalya, and (6) Madhura.* By adopting 
this mode of culture the mind of a devotee is drawn 
towards Krspa, and thus arises Rati in his mind, which, 
when condensed, assumes the form of deep love, and 
gives perpetual bliss.® 

I I 

ar ?—h 
'sm I 

Cait. Carit., 2-23. 

• * '8R»a i 

Sahaja-Tattva, p. 5. 

'»r«ca c’rt^sra, akw ca^nrs i 

Ibid^ p. 6. 

ara aai faaitfa c<2tafta’ra i 

aia atc-jf <«^aa ^aa ii 

Cait. Carit., 2-22. 

Also Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, 1-2—162, 

And 

'«ffaa'tftc3w af% ’la* <£rvta i 

at^, aai, ataa»ii, a^a af% 'ata ii 

Cait. Carit., 2-23. 

8 ^ca caal i 

fcasa 5aw 'sta h 

iSl^ifca “af^” “'sta'—aa *rfa i 

alai btc'® an aa ^'snata ii 
af^ ntp ^ ctfia i 

cm <2tcam—a^af ata a 

" Cait. Carit., 2-22—23. 
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As the Sahajiya doctrine is mainly Raganuga in 
character, we shall have to deal with the other features 
of this aspect of culture at almost every step of our 
progress. Even the essence of Raganuga has been 
infused in the Vaidhi culture with the adoption of the 
ideal of Paraklya love. So, we can hardly dispense with 
the Raganuga element in our further treatment of the 
subject. This being the case, we pass over to the 
next chapter without dwelling more on Raganuga at 
this stage. 



CHAPTER II 


PARAKIYA AND SVAKiTA 

The ideal of Parakiya is ingrained in the Sahajiya 
doctrine. It may properly be regarded 

Sahajiya and .1 i? j a* 1 a 

rarakiya. as the Very foundation whereon rests 

the mystic edifice of the spiritual culture 
of the Sahajiyas. For this reason the terms Sahajiya 
and Parakiya are used almost in an identical sense. 
Even in Vaisnavism the love of Radha and Krspa, which 
has a higher spiritual significance, has been interpreted 
on the Parakiya ideal, Parakiya is, therefore, an im¬ 
portant factor both in the doctrine of the Sahajiyas as 
well as of the later Vaispavas of Bengal. 

Parakiya literally means “ pertaining or belonging to 
another,” and hence the culture called 

Definitions. Parakiya which is followed by the 

Sahajiyas, means the observance of mystic practices in 
the company of women other than one’s wedded wife, 
specially with a married woman whose husband is living. 
In the Vaispava poetics with which we are chiefly 
concerned here, Parakiya has been defined, while referring 
to a member of the weaker sex, as the woman who dis¬ 
regarding merits, either in this world or in the next, 
gives herself up for love to a man with whom she has 
not been formally or properly married.* In the same way, 
a man is said to have adopted Parakiya who, without 
caring for the time-honoured custom, loves a woman 

* Ujjvalanllamani, Krfua-Yallabba, 6. 
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with whom he has not been formally married, but 
whose love is the only object of his anxious solicitude.* 
Moreover, the term Parakiya is often used in contrast 
to Svaklya which, when applied to a woman, means a 
lawfully married wife who is always ready to carry out 
the wishes of her husband for whom she cherishes un¬ 
qualified love.* Thus, we find that love is the most 
essential factor even in the Parakiya union. In the same 
way, it is also quite clear that mere marriage does not 
imprint on a woman the character of a true Svaklya mate 
unless she loves her husband, and has absolute resigna¬ 
tion to him. Love is, therefore, the characteristic feature 
either with a Svakiya or a Parakiya couple. Without 
love Svaklya is meaningless, but Parakiya degenerates 
into gross sensuality. Whenever the Vaisjjavas speak of 
Parakiya in religious matters, it should be understood 
that the idea is always associated with love. In the 
pre-Caitanya period the orthodox school regarded Para¬ 
kiya as a questionable union and discarded it. The 
earlier works on poetics have dealt with this matter 
as briefly as possible, sometimes simply referring to it 
only in connection with the description of Svaklya.* Put 
the post-Caitanya Vai^navas have changed this aspect 
of Parakiya by adopting its ideal for religious purpose, 
the background of love being insisted upon. This was 
a decided exaltation on the conception of Parakiya as 
we shall presently see. 


* lUd, Nayaka-Bheda, 11. 

* Ibid, Kf^na-Vallabha, 3. 

» Sahitya-Darpana, 96, 108—110; Sjngaratilaka, I. 46, 87 ; 
KavyAlaiiikara, 1^11.16, SO; Ratirahasya, 1.27; SahityasAra, 
X.2, etc. 
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It should be observed that the term Paraklya is ordi- 

We are concerned tO designate the Union of 

with the Paraklya man and woman (who are not united 

ideal in religion only. 

by the bond of marriage), not neces¬ 
sarily for religious practices but for the purpose of living 
a family life, and it may sometimes be even for improper 
gratification. It cannot also be denied that even among 
those who are called SahajiyAs there are persons who 
take one or more Prakrtis or Manjaris, i.e., women who 
live with men bound by a sort of temporary contract 
which has neither the compulsion nor the absolute depen¬ 
dence of married life. These are arrangements of con¬ 
venience, “ marriages ” of a more or less temporary 
character which, if the parties find suitable, may be made 
lasting for some time, but wc are not concerned with all 
that in this place. We shall here deal with that aspect 
of religious practices wherein Paraklya is advocated for 
spiritual culture only, but not for any other motive, and 
our readers should constantly bear in mind that they 
are going to peep into the secrets of a doctrine meant 
for the culture of love, beauty and bliss on the Paraklya 
ideal. 

The ideal of Paraklya crept into the Vai§nava theology 
from the legend of the love and amours 
“ of Radha and Krspa. The popular 
belief is that Radha was the wife of 
Ayan (Aihapa or Abhimanya) who was a rich herdsman 
of Vraja, and she fell in love with Krsna who is regarded 
as an incarnation of Vi^jju. Hence the Vaispavas who 
are the worshippers of Radha and Kr^pa can hardly 
dispense with the ideal of Paraklya manifested in the love 
of these two lovers who are their great examplars. But 
they generally take it in this sense that God is to 
be loved with as much intensity and fervour 
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as HsdhS, a married woman with many things to lose, 
loved Kr§ 5 .a sacrificing everything else for the 
object of her love. Thus, the legend teaches the 
Vais^avas entire resignation in divine love, and this 
is the true spirit in which the Vaisnava writers interpret 
the significance of the love of Radha and Kysna. This 
love, the Vaisnavas maintain, was practically demon¬ 
strated by Caitanya Deva in his own life. His frequent 
love trances, wailings for union with God, and the 
laments of separation are said to be the external mani¬ 
festations of the fervent divine love which was consum¬ 
ing his soul. So great was the emotion in him that 
he would often forget himself at the sight of a blue 
cloud or a dark Tamala tree as he was thus reminded of 
the dark colour of Kr§ 9 ia’s body, and the view of the river 
Yamuna associated with the legend of Radha and Krsna 
would often bring down tears of emotion from his eyes. 
This led the devout Vaispavas to believe that Caitanya was 
born with the soul of Radha in him. It is said—“ Krsna 
was born in the womb of Sad with the emotions of Radha 
in order to feel for himself how deeply he was loved by 
her, to realise how charmingly fascinating was his beauty 
which made Radha mad with love, and lastly, to taste 
the pleasure which was experienced by Radha when 
united with him.” ‘ This is the basis of the conception 
of the incarnation of Caitanya, which has been adopted 
by all the Vaisnava writers of the post-Caitanya 
period. 

Ttr^l cwtf^c»n ^ i 
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The Sahajiyas have also adopted this interpretation 
of the birth of Caitanya. Ragamaylkapa 
e/by’iho slhtS/as?^*' says—“ Narayana was born in the womb 
of Sad with the body and emotions of 
Radba.” ^ Rasasara says—“ Krsna was born in this 
world as Caitanya Deva in order to taste the love and 
emotions of Radha.” ^ In the Amrtarasavall we have— 
“ As Krsna never experienced in his mind the impulses 
of transcendental love, so he took birth in the womb 
of Sad.”® These are the interpretations which the 
Vaispavas as well as the Sahajiyas put upon the incar 
nation of Caitanya Deva. The Paraklya love of Radha 
has thus been utilised to set forth a noble ideal of 
divine love illustrated in the life of the saint of Nadia. 
The doctrine that is now advocated by the followers of 
Caitanya cannot, therefore, be separated from the ideal 
of Paraklya. 

The Vaisnavas were quite cognisant of the fact 
that Paraklya is a bad ideal in society, 
^i^Attempts at justiaca- When it is admitted as a principle 

in religion there is no limit to the harm 
it can do. So, they have tried to remove the objections 

?t«(1 

KadaoS by Svarupa. 

1 ^ srhrtv*l 'srtf^Ril i 

^ft?l» p. 11. 

® f STOW I 

« p. 6. 

» ''inhR I 

titbit « p. 4. 
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that can be urged against the Farakiya idea in the 
Inve of Radha and Krsna. They have advanced various 
philosophical arguments in justification of the innate 
purity of their faith in spite of its apparent Paraklya 
complexion. In the Ujjvalanllamani, Rupa Gosvami 
writes—“The Gopis were accepted by 
Krs^a according to the Gandharva mode 
(the custom of marriage based on free 
love) of union, so they were really Svakiyas but not Para- 
klyas.” * It is also maintained—“ As Radha is the embodi¬ 
ment of the faculty of joy (Ananda) 

The argument of , x 

the union of the part which (with sat and cit) is a constituent 
element of Kr|na {Sac-cid-ananda), so 
his union with her can never be a Paraklya union.” * 
Krsnadas Kaviraj has adopted the same view for the 
purpose of explaining the questionable character of 
the love of Radha and Krsija—“ Radha represents 
the Hladini or bliss-giving faculty of Krspa. Though 
separate in external appearance, there is really no 
difference between them.” ® The argument seems to be 
this—Just as the union of the hand with the body 
is not an unnatural union, so it is with that of Radha 
and Krsna, for the former is really a part of the latter. 
This favourite conception of the Vaispavas is always 


* Ujjvalanllmani, Kysna-Vallabha, 6. 


Ibid, Notes on §loka 16, Chap. I. 
* <211^ ft^ft I 

sift Tf?ft « 
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Canto I, Chap. IV. 
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held- mystically sacred by them, transcending all earthly 
things. 

lEven the Sahajiya writers have exactly copied from 
these authorities. In the Bagamaylkan^ 
have—“ Radha incarnates the ele¬ 
ment of joy that is in Kis^a.” ‘ In the 
Premananda-Laharl we get—“ Though they are separate 
in external appearance they have but one soul between 
them. Radha and Kt?flia form an undivided entity.” ® 
The writer of the Rasasara puts forth the argument thus— 
” As the limbs are to the body, so is Radha to Krsna,” * 
proving thereby that their union is, therefore, free from 
the blame which would attach to the idea of Faraklya 
in the society. 

Even the influence of the miraculous powers of Kr§oa 
has been advanced as an argument to 
The argument of make the Krsna-ideal free from the 

miraculous power. 

questionable character of Paraklya in 
the matter of the love of the Gopis for him. In the 
BhSgavata we have—“Though the Gopis used to visit 
Urs^a in the forest, yet their husbands bore no spite 
against him, for they always felt the presence of their 
wives near them, so overwhelmed they were by the 
mwaonlous 1 powers of Krsija.” * In the Ujjvalanllama^i 

I I p. 16. • 

» CT sitft I 

<iiv '»i'hn itof H 
^<fl si’ll I p- 

8 ^wi«r »i«r ^ ^ *151 

'wsnfir ^ I p- 4-2. 

* cvtlv'51^® I 

10-88-37. 
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BiQpa writes—“The Gopis were no doubt married to 
other persons, but they had no experience of physical 
union with them. When they would go to the tryst 
to meet with Krspa, their husbands thought that their 
wives were in their houses, for they could always see 
the forms of Gopis created by illusion there.’’ ^ This rather 
naive defence of the ways of the Lord as being full 
of miracle and mystery is after all due to an uneasy 
sense of the questionable character of the figure of 
Paraklya from the point of view of social ethics. 

Paraklya is bad because of sensuality that it would 
seem to involve. The Vai^pava writers 

The argument ot remove this objection 

Kaifora love. (based on the ground of ParaklyS being 

merely a means of gratification of the 
senses), which can be directed against the love of Krspa 
for Badha and the Gopis. In the first place it is main¬ 
tained that the love of Radha and Krsua had its play when 
both of them were in their Kais'ora stage. This is the 
period of life when the child steps into the first youth, 
which is, therefore, called Vayaljsandhi, or the confluence 
of youth and childhood, by the Vaisnava poets and 
rhetoricians, and Radha is termed Kisorl, which is the 
characteristic appellation by which she is often designat¬ 
ed. This is the childishly romantic age when love 
presents itself in glowing colours before the fertile 
imagination of youth at its dawn.* In the Bhakti- 

Knnarallabhfi, 19-20. 

* TfJi »r^»i. 


Cait. Carit., 1-4. 
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rasamrtaslndhu, Eupa says—“Kaisora is the best time 
when pure love grows in the mind,” * Capdidasa and 
Vidyapati, and a host of other Vaisnava poets sang mainly 
of the Eaisora love of Badha and Ersna.’’ Mukunda 
Deva, who is one of the earliest SahajiyS writers, is of 
opinion that the love of Kaisora is the most perfect 
type of love that exists between man and woman.® This 
sort of love, Oandidasa says, is entirely free from the 
element of Kama or sensuality, although the sex plays 
a great part in the attraction.^ In the Caitanya-Oarita- 
mrta, Krs^a Dasa writes—“ The natural love of the Gopis 
should not be mistaken for carnal desire, though it is 

‘ etc. 

Daksina, 1-159. 

Stfev C’T*! I etc. 

Candldasa^s PadSvall (P. E.), p. 3. 

I6ul, p. 80. 

^ csjf»l c«f»r I etc. 

VidySpati’s PadSvali (P. E.), p. 2. 
stiff ’IP) I 

Kiyna-klrttana, p. 58. 

® wi fsrsT ^<11 

Adya-SSrasvata-KfirikS, p. 4. 

sfPRstiff Witt I 

wf^sti C'2tf 

CandldBsa's Pad&vall (P. E.), Song No. 769. 
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generally called KSma for the sake of an apt skniloi” ‘ 
In the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu it is said that the love ■ of’ 
the Gopis is usually designated by the term Karna.'^ The 
argument becomes rather mystifying when we fitad 
that Krqi^a, according to the Bhagavata, had dalliance ’ 
and intimate union with thousands of the Gopis during the 
Rasa night, although, as a miracle-working God, he bad 
no loss of energy.® 

All such attempts to remove the obloquy of K&ma;' 
from the love of Krsna and the Gopis, and to transform > 
ParaklyS into Svaklya by philosophical arguments, are 
the outcome of a firm conviction which fixes upon Svaklyft 
the stamp of social approval. Svaklya or the wedded 
faithfulness has the support of the Sastras primarily 
for the preservation of the social order, but the matter 
assumes a different character when it concerns the lovers 
who desire to culture love for spiritual advancement, 
as we have it in a Sahajiya manuscript preserved in the 
University of Calcutta, which says that Svaklya is 
adopted for the purpose of procreation, but not for the 
culture of love by the lovers.^ Similarly, in the Ujjvala- 
nllamani we have—“ The supreme Rati or love 

RPR II 

Canto 11, Chap. 8. 

s C<*lhR CRt’IRltRtIt? R'tR I 2. 143. 

H 10-88-26. 

RsWcR *^#0 RfR RCR »itrar I 
"ylN cR^, RCR c«rR ricr » 

U. M. No. 694, p. 8. 
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against which there are injunctions in society as well 
as in the Sfistras for its being tinged with grossness, 
is given an inferior position so far as the men (of society) 
are concerned, but not in respect of matters spiritual.” ‘ 
It 'is with the culture of this sort of spiritual love that we 
are chiefly concerned here. We shall, therefore, leave 
aside the Ssstric injunctions about Svaklya and Parakiya, 
and see eye to eye with the Sahajiyas in order to find 
out the reasons they advance in support of Parakiya 
in a doctrine meant for the culture of love, beauty and 
bliss. The arguments adduced for the necessity of taking 
a woman as a ^akti or accomplice in the path of 
spiritnal culture are many and of a varied nature. These 
should be considered first before entering into the 
defence of the superiority of the Parakiyas over the 
Svakiyas. 

Analyse the nature of man, and you will find that 
„ , , there is a strong natural desire for 

BeasODB advaDced ^ 

for taking female com- union with Woman. Lust (Kama) is like 

panioDB. 

a serpent residing in our body which 
it is constantly biting, and man is hardly able to check 
this evil tendency.® Besides, in this Kali or Iron Age, 

Vf ^ ’TiPlI I) 

1-15.16. 

JR?f I 

ftv sitra n 

AmptaratnSvalli p. 6* 
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both men and women are greatly influenced by lust, 

(«) Suppression of ^hich, with greed, is the cause of much 
Kftmaoriust. mischief.^ U pon the destruction of this 

Kama primarily depends the growth of Prema (love).® 
This leads us to the enquiry as to the nature of Kama 
and Prema, and what is the difference between them. 

The attraction which men and women feel for mutual 
union is usually called Prema or love. Even the most 
selfish tendency of gratification, however gross it may 
be, is sometimes called love (Prema); so, one must be 
very careful to distinguish between Kama and Prema. 
The real difference between them lies only in the mode 
of action, i.e., in form, but not in essence.® Now, 
it is a well-known idea that selfish desire leads to self- 
gratification or Kama, while selfless devotion is the basis 
of love or Prema.^ “ The manner of doing it determines 
the nature of the thing. Eightly performed it is right 
and honourable, wrongly, it is wrong and dishonourable.” ® 

* <2tf I 

fil’d; JitfilW 31^51 II 

Hasaeara^ p. 44, 

* ’Itv I 

Vivarta-VilSsa, p. 89. 

* c«l’(-'«ri5'8 I 

fiwCT «Q^tai (?(^ srt^ II 

Vivarta-VilSsa, p. 49. 

* llfis ^ mil ^ I 

^ CSfJI J|Pl « 

Cait. Carit., 1-4. 

® Selections from Plato, edited by T. W. Rolleston, p. 46. 
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So every love is not generous or noble, but there is 
a sort of love which is truly vulgar. The latter is 
called Kama while what is noble is called Prema. 
Moreover the selfish desire seeks only the pleasure of 
the body, and is devoid of constancy.^ So, the chief 
characteristics of Kama are— (i) the gratification of 
passion by means of enjoyment, (ii) attachment to body, 
(m) absence of constancy, and (iv) adoption of selfish 
motive in lieu of selfless action. In order to step into 
the domain of Prema, these things should be avoided 
at all costs. But how can this be effected ? The reli¬ 
gious books (Sastras) advocate the eradication of passions 
by study, learning, wisdom, austere practices and the 
like, but the Vaisnavas as well a« the Sahajiyas are, 
it is well-known, of opinion that the functions of the 
physical senses should not by force be destroyed, but 
be used for the noble purpose of realising God.^ Eyes, 
ears, nose, etc., should be employed in the service of God, 
and the six senses, the six natural enemies of our body 
(i. e., lust, anger, greed, etc.), should be controlled by 
administering charming doses of pleasure, but not destroy- 

1 kivs <m I 

II 

I 

^ fro cFt?t?ri 3if^ » 

Viv.-VilS., p. 76. 
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ed by means of forced austerities.* As for lust, it is said 
that “ It is not until lust is expanded and eradicated that 
it develops into the exquisite and enthralling flower 
of love.”^ 

In the Sahajiya mode of practical culture the compapy 
of women is advocated for the training of this passion 
(Kama). They (women) are usually regarded as un¬ 
desirable associates for the holy men, and their character 
is sometimes depicted in the darkest colour in order to 
create a feeling of disgust against them. The MabA- 
bharata and the Yoga-Vasistha Ramayapa each devotes 
a whole chapter to the enumeration of the evil qualities 
of women.® Even in the West, specially in the mediaeval 
period, there had been regular vilifying of the beauty of 
women. “ If we could see beneath the skin women would 
arouse nothing but nausea. Their adornments are but 
blood and mucus and bile. If we refuse to touch dung 
and phlegm even with a finger-tip, how can we desire . to 
embrace a sack of dung.” * In all doctrines of renunciation, 
the sexual life is always the first impulse to be sacrificed 

c'Wf 'srcw « 

'srtsr^sii vfcvs c^t I 

And— 

(?f « 

Viy.-Vila., pp. 68, 97. 

* Psychology of Sex, by H. Ellis, Vol. VI, p. 188. 

® Chaps., 32 and 21 respectively. 

< Psych, of Sex, by H. Ellis, Vol. VI, p. 119. 
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to the passion for renunciation.” Hence the saints like 
Buddha and Oaitanya, and the early Christian ascetics 
tried to avoid women as far as possible. But why all this 
hostility to women P Not because the woman is evil in 
herself, but because the man is so weak that he cannot 
restrain his passion and his sensual cravings. Conscious 
of their own inability to check themselves while in the 
company of the women, men with spiritual ideals flee 
from women in terror like the frightened deer and go 
to forest or live in seclusion for the purpose of leading 
a pure life. But the SahajiySs take the opposite course. 
Instead of forsaking women, they rather observe certain 
mystic practices with them according to some prescribed 
mode in order to make their mind a proof against 
temptation. They maintain that when the mind is 
satisfied by the culture of Kama, then only can the right 
knowledge about Kama arise in the mind.* For this 
reason, they attach great importance to this sort of 
culture. ” The first concern of a devotee is to culture 
Bati in the company of women. By regulated com¬ 
panionship uncontrolled desire is controlled, and the 
cravings of flesh and blood pass away making room for 
the growth of love.” * It should be noted here that lust 
can no doubt be subdued to some extent by austere 

‘ >It%1 *i< SV IRCT I 

RasakadamvakdikS, p. 11. 
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practices, but it may re-appear if the temptation be 
sufficiently strong, as has been proved in the eases of 
the saints like VisvAmitra, ParSsara and others, whereas 
the cure effected by the SahajiyA means is considered 
most radical. 

The thing can be logically viewed from another stand¬ 
point also. The object is to give up KAma, and adopt 
Prema. Now, the person who has not tasted quinine, 
cannot reasonably say how bitter it is; similarly, 
the man who has not tasted mango cannot say how 
sweet it tastes. Such declarations depend fully on 
practical experiences. Thus, one must have perfect 
knowledge of KAma and Prema before he can say that 
he dislikes the one, and likes the other. As for love, 
it is clearly maintained that it cannot be known by 
much learning, nor by hearing or reading the ^‘tras, 
unless one practises love in the company of one who 
knows how to love.^ Book instruction, as for instance 
in the art of fighting, cannot make a man a veteran 
soldier unless he has engaged himself in actual fighting. 
(b) The oTiiture of Sahajiyas believe that the 

MAdhuryya culture peculiar to Vraja 
can only be practised in the company of the living women 
of flesh and blood, otherwise mere theoretical knowledge 
cannot create any realistic impression in the mind, just 
as the thing which has not been seen with eyes, can- 

’ I 

>I11H II 
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jiot be faithfully pictured in the mind.* Moreover, the 
enjoyment of an object, and the knowledge of its nature, 
are two things which are quite different. Enjoyment 
is merely the function of the senses, but knowledge is 
based upon intelligent realisation. One may wear 
gold ornaments, but may not know the true nature of gold. 
So, the Sahajiygs maintain that regular culture of love 
in the company of woman is an absolute necessity for 
knowing tbe secret of love, so much so that without 
such culture no one can become a true lover, an appre- 
ciator of the flavour of love (Easika).* 

What is thus true of love, is true of beauty and 


(c) For the culture 
of beauty and bliss 
also. 


bliss also, for all the three go together. 
“ Love by nature loves beauty, and all 
beauty is the object of love.” Love 


also desires to have bliss in perpetual possession. So, love. 


beauty and bliss are so closely related with one another 


srfVOT bfVi VCT I 
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that the culture of one brings in the perfection of the 
other two. They can be cultured to some extent in 
other objects of nature, but women are considered to' 
be the best media for men for the culture of all the 
three. In a technical way the argument can be put 
thus. The bright moon can gladden the heart of a man, 
but he cannot fall in love with it in the same manner 
as he can love a woman, for true love can only be 
generated between objects of the same class.* Man by 
nature is so constituted that he can even see “ Helen’s 
beauty in the brow of Egypt.” The mysterious pleasure 
that results from the union of man and woman is unique 
in its nature,* and love, however gross it may be, is the 
guiding principle in such a union. Women, therefore, 
possess all the characteristics favourable for the culture 
of love, beauty and bliss, so far as men are concerned. 
The necessity of a female companion is thus established 
at least in the primary stage of culture. 

Another important reason advanced for taking a female 

(d)PorworBhipb..ed Companion in spiritual culture can be 
upon Msdhnryya. traced from the peculiar conception of 
the Yai^navas about the nature of worship that they 
consider pleasing to God. We shall deal with this 
matter in detail when we come to trace the history of 

* ’TSSt 

CancjidSsa’s Fadavall, Song No. 783. 
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the origin and development of the modern SahajiyS 
cult, but a brief reference to it in this place will no 
doubt be very useful. We refer to two kinds of worship 
adopted by following (1) the mode of Ais'varyya, and 
(2) that of Madhuryya.* The former means the worship 
of god based upon the conception of his supernatural 
faculties and his majesty, which kind of approach, it 
is maintained, is never pleasing to God.^ But the latter, 
that is, what lies in the Madhuryya sphere, is based 
upon the ideal that God is to be loved with the sentiment 
either of a mother, friend, servant, or wife, and this kind 
of worship, it is said, is liked by God.® The latter is 
thus the intensely personal relationship with God. Now, 
among worships based upon these four kinds of emotions, 
that which looks upon God as the great lover is considered 
the best of all.^ The Vaispavas as well as the Sahajiyas 
are the followers of this principle, and so they say that 
the best form of worship is that wherein God is loved 
just as a woman loves her lover. This idea of love 
existing between man and woman adopted in divine 

1 vtat I 

Rasasara, p. 12. 

® cvt? I 

Cait, Carit,, Canto I, Chap. 4, 
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worship is the very basis of modern Vaispavism preva¬ 
lent in Bengal, and herein also lies the foundation of 
the conception of Svakiya and Paraklya in spiritual 
culture. For the practical realisation in life of the 
doctrine established on this ideal, woman is an absolutely 
necessary factor, so much so that without her it would 
be something like the performance of the Hamlet with 
the part of Hamlet left out. Herein also lies the 
justification of the practice of taking female companions 
for spiritual culture. 

‘There are, indeed, persons in this world who are 
addicted to passions. Society discards 

L^ugUui.them, religion is not so very sympathe- 
tic towards them. One reason advanced 
in support of the Paraklya is that it attracts to religious 
things the mind of those who are thus not in the right 
path. The legend of the love amours of Er^na in 
Vrndavana has been interpreted on the Paraklya basis, 
and it is said that ParaklyS is the characteristic feature 
of the Dvapara Age, the millennium when Kyspa lived 
on the earth, and of the Madhura Rasa specially mani¬ 
fested in the Vraja, the place of his early life.* The 
following verse of the Bhagavata is often found quoted 
in the Sahajiyft books in support of the practical utility 
of the idea of this ParaklyS of Vrndavana:— 

aNi Tit H 

10-83-36. 

The celebrated annotator Sridhara SvSmI in his 
explanation of this verse says — Why should God adopt 
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Parakly^ which is after all a questionable practice ? 
Because there are persons in this world who are addicted 
to the pleasure of the senses ; in order to attract the 
mind of these people to religious subject by means suited 
to their taste, God played the part of a Paraklys lover 
in VrndSvana.^ The utility of the Parakiya ideal 
as a coming down of the deity from the unattainable 
pedestal of absolute moral purity and grandeur to the 
level of the common herd, is thus interpreted as having 
happened at least for the welfare of those who are fallen 
in the eye of religion. This is a very sympathetic 
treatment of human weakness. Indian thought has 
not considered this attitude morally reprehensible if it 
is for the good of the weak and the fallen who cannot 
be reclaimed by urging them to follow too high an ideal 
much above their capacity. 

The Sahajiyas believe that spiritual emancipation 
(/) For the dawn 0**1 effected through love only, 

so their first concern is to create love 
in the mind. The easiest means to do this, it is said, is 
to love a woman. If this love be at first very gross in 
character it may gradually lead to the highest perfec¬ 
tion. The Rasasara says—“ The first impulse of love can 
grow in the mind from a desire of the ParakiyS union. 
Accept the woman whoever she may be, whose beauty can 
captivate your mind. You will thus experience a feeling 
which is called Purva-raga or the Dawn of Love, the 
gradual development of which will ultimately lead to 
the 82 nobler sentiments, for it is said that the emotion 
Rati is the mother of all other emotions. It leads to 
Prema, Prema to Sneha, Sneha to Praijaya, Praijaya to 
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Bi^a, Bsga to Anuraga, and the latter to the 
MahSbhava.” ^ 

In this theory of the gradual evolution of sentiments, 
the Sahajiyas have worked on the principle of the 
classification of emotions as followed in works like 
the Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, Caitanya Caritamrta, etc.^ 
Therein we find that emotions are of 8 kinds—Rati, 
Prema, Sneha, Mana, Pranaya, Raga, Anuraga, and 
Mahabhava. Each of them has been further subdivided 
into four finer sentiments, making up a total of 32 

'ltd'll »ita c«rf«t I 
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in all. But among the principal eight kinds of emotions, 
B>ati is said to be the root of the other seven 
which can be traced to the gradual perfection of this 
B>ati. Just as from the seed or sapling grows sugar¬ 
cane, which yields the juice from which molasses 
is made, and from molasses are prepared sugar, 
sugar-candy, and other finer varieties of the original 
product (the sugar-cane juice), so from Rati grow Prema, 
Sneha, Mana, Praijaya, etc., leading up to Mahahhava 
in the highest or perfect stage. So Rati is like the 
seed from which grows the tree of emotions. The first 
concern of a man is, therefore, to implant this seed 
in the mind if he wishes to grow in love. It is said 
that once germinated “ love grows by co-operation,” 
and that “ conjugal love, concentrated as it is upon one 
object exclusively is more enduring and complete than 
any other. From personal experience of strong love, 
we rise by degrees to sincere affection for all mankind.”' 
The necessity of a female companion is thus admitted 
for the first growth of love. 

Newman says ^—“ If thy soul is to go on into higher 
(g) For adopting the Spiritual hlessedness, it must become 
nature of women. ^ womau, yes, however, manly thou 
may be among men.” Not only must a soul be a woman 
for loving the Great Lover, but there must be a woman 
to take his hands and conduct him along the path. To 
see Paradise each Dante must have his Beatrice to 
guide him. To love God with the intensity of female 
affection is also a very familiar idea with the Gaufilya 
Vaijn^-vas who believe, as we have noted before, that 
the life of Caitanya Deva was a practical illustration 

1 A General View of Positivism by A. Comte, pp. 261-52, 271. 

Dr. D. C. Sen’s Caitanya and His Companions, p. 169. 
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of this principle. The Sahajiyas also believe that at 
a certain stage of spiritual culture the man should 
transform himself into a woman, and remember that he 
cannot have experience of true love so long as he can¬ 
not realise the true nature of a woman in him.^ This 
assumption of the nature of a woman is rendered easy 
by being associated with a woman in spiritual culture, 
for unless you know the woman you cannot adopt her 
nature. “The thing of the idea, and the idea of the 
thing are not identical. It is only when the knowledge 
of object is already formed that one can begin to think 
about the knowledge itself.” “ But what is meant by 
a man becoming a woman ? Consider the state of an 
old man of 80. He is a male being, no doubt, but all 
his passions have suffered natural extinction, and the 
male elements in him are conspicuous by their absence. 
This state of things in the grandfather is the effect of 
age and decay, but consider the case of a youngman 
acquiring that state of neutrality by careful spiritual 
exercises. In him-his senses will then remain vigorous 
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and sound, entirely free from the decaying influence 
of old age, but controlled to such an extent that they 
would produce no reaction due to external stimuli. 
We know of one typical case of this nature illustrated 
in the legend of Arjuna. Urvasi, the most beautiful 
dancing girl of heaven, one night went to meet him but 
was refused. Thereupon she cursed him to become a 
eunuch, in which condition he passed one year in the 
harem of the king of Virata. To remain firm in the 
midst of temptation is surely a great achievement for 
any man, and a necessary condition for spiritual advance¬ 
ment. It must also be understood that this state of 
thing cannot be acquired without much exertion. 
The Sahajiyas advocate the company of women for this 
purpose, for we have seen, as we have stated above, 
that Kama can be duly subdued by culture in tbe 
company of women. But there are some finer sentiments 
which are the natural inheritance of women. “ In all 
kinds of force, whether physical, intellectual, or practical 
it is certain that man surpasses woman, but in the 
highest attributes of Humanity women are their 
superiors.” * It is for the acquisition of this perfection 
that women are taken, for it becomes easy for a critical 
observer while in the company of women to measure 
their depth of feelings and to adopt them in a practical 
way. The necessity of female companion is thus 
established on this standpoint also. 

In this connection we refer to the following opinion 
of A. Avalon (Sir John Woodroffe, late Judge of the 
High Court of Calcutta):—“ In his manifestation as 
Eadha He (Vi?nu) is both the fount of emotion (Rasa) 
and emotion itself which includes the sexual sensation 


‘ A General View of Positivism by A. Comte, p. 225. 
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(SrAgSra), and the higher love (Madhura), irhiob, in the 
more spiritually evolved marriage, is associated with it. 
The worshipper rises above the unconscious animal life, 
and the evil consciousness so often accompanying this 
upward movement in which the passions are regarded 
as things only of and for the limited self. The grati¬ 
fication of sense in serving self alone is a ‘sowing to 
the flesh.’ He, therefore, identifies himself with ESdha, 
and thus places himself under the direction of Her Lord 
with whom She is one, and who as the Antaryamin or 
indwelling spirit guides and controls the body and its 
senses. Thus gross desire is purified by its direction 
towards that abode of Vispu wherein He as GopSla plays 
and becomes as it were the vehicle on which subtle 
aspiration is made to rest.—This is exampled by the 
SakhibhSva of the Vaisnava, and certain ritual details 
in the Raha.syapaja of the Ssktas.” ^ and we may say 
by the SahajiySs in particular. 

It is said that “ a man never knows himself until 

(h) For the right ^6 sets up his body and mind for his 
knowledge about self, inspection and criticism.” * The 

Sahajiyas also say that one’s own body is the very 
best thing in this world, and that the knowledge of the 
nature of the body and the power to control it brings 
tranquillity in the mind, and that the human body is the 
basis of mystic culture.® Now, what is here considered 
important in this connection is the knowledge that every¬ 
body is made up of a male and a female half, i. e., both 
the male and the female elements are present in every 

‘ TSntrik Texts, Vol, III, Intro., p. 63. 

* The Origin and Nature of Man by S. B. McKinney, p. 21. 

» »it?i vvi iflu 1 

AmrtaratnSrall, p. 3. 
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body.* Men and women are different externally, but 
so far as the soul is concerned there is absolutely no 
difference of any kind, in other words, “ all body is but 
soul externised in matter.” * The discrimination of sex 
is the root of Kama, for so long as the conception of 
one’s being a male and of another’s being a female 
remains fixed in the mind, it is difficult to get rid of 
the influence which a female element naturally exercises 
over a male element, and consequently the mind is 
bound to be disturbed from its state of equilibrium 
favourable for the growth of spirituality. So, a devotee 
must know that in the spiritual field the mind should 
be so trained that it may not fall into the error of sex 
discrimination. Towards this great attainment, human 
nature will not easily find a better associate and helper 
than woman. Association with woman is thus justified 
for the realisation of this great truth. 

These are some of the reasons, either principal or 
subsidiary, that are advanced in support 

The Pataklyis „ x e i 

better than the of the custom of taking female com* 
Svakiyae. panions in spiritual culture. Women are 

adopted primarily for the culture of Madhura Rasa or 
love. Now, just as a woman can have as her lover either 


Amptarasavall; p. 4. 

Off fcfj I 
AmrtaratDfivall, p. 4. 

» fv, f%it Off snti 

PremSnandalaharl, p. 8. 
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her own husband, or another with whom she has not been 
lawfully married, so Madhura Rasa adopted in divine 
worship assumes the characteristics of Svaklya and 
Paraklya.* Of these again Svaklya, as we have noted 
before, is advocated for continuation and preservation 
of society, but in the domain of spiritual culture Paraklya 
is held to be the better of the two.'^ Whenever the 
SahajiySs speak of association with a woman, they invari¬ 
ably mean a Paraklya companion. And why ? The 
reasons advanced are many, some of which are noted 
below : •— 


1. The human nature is so constituted that “ every 

Parakiysa are more desire, desircs that which 

attractive. ready for his enjoyment, that 

which is not present with him,—such things only being 
the objects of love, and of desire ” (Selections from 
Plato, p. 73). Hence, the Parakiya love, aiming at the 
enjoyment of what has not been tasted before, is found 
more covetable than the Svaklya love which has lost 
much of its charm by being enjoyed. Besides, the risks 
and difficulties of the Parakiya serve to intensify the 
impulse of love, and make it more enjoyable.® In the 


I 

^^1^1 II 

Gait. Carit., 1-4. 

CandldSsa’s Padavall, Song No. 795. 

Ibid, No. 771. 

c^Pf 'srcst’f ?Di*l I 

Silf® I 
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sphere of the culture of love, therefore, the Paraklyaa 
are considered better than the Svaklyas. 

2. What is called Purva-Eaga or the dawn of love, 

is really the outcome of the desire for a 

Fstrstkiyik lovo is tihs 

basis of tbe Svakiya ParaklyA uniun. In the works of poe- 

tics, the Paraklyas are classified under 
two heads—(i) the married wives of other persons, and 
(ii) the unmarried girls under the care of their lawful 
guardians. It is with the women of the latter class 
that courtship is allowed in society; and when the love- 
affairs end in wedlock, it gives the stamp of Svakiya 
on those who were Paraklyas before. Paraklya love is, 
therefore, the basis of the Svakiya love. 

3. ParakTya love is considered interesting and deep, 

while the Svakiya is shallow, and merely 
there is unusual in- a semblance of love.’ The latter is 

tensity of love. , ^ ^ j 

supported by custom and usages, as 
well as by the authority of the Sastras, so in it there 
is a sort of compulsory constancy. Married wives may 
remain faithful to their husbands for fear of the censure 
of the people, or in obedience to the dictates of the 
Sastras, or in consideration of earning merit as coun« 


"ttCSf H 

Ujjvala-Candrika, p. 5. 

'®rf% ?ic»ra i 

* Rasaratnasara^ p. 65 . 

'®t^ wlN II 

SudhSmftakanikft^ p. 8. 
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tenanced by religion ;} and ifc may also usually happen 
that their constancy may never be put to test under 
adverse circumstances. But the intensity of love is 
measured by the amount of sacrifice that one makes 
for it. Now, consider the case of a ParaklyS woman. 
The censure of the people, the fear of sin, and the allure¬ 
ment of earning merits (either in this world or the next) 
as laid down in the religious codes, cannot dissuade her 
from following the idol of her love with steadfast devo¬ 
tion ! ^ Such is the characteristic of intense love that 
it knows no bound. Dr. Tagore says—“ When love 
becomes unbounded, it carries away all oppositions before 
it. The sense of shame, or the fear of public denun¬ 
ciation, can have no force to check its course. To the 
lover, his love, then, becomes all in all in the whole 
universe.” * This is as much true of divine love, as of 
common love existing between man and woman. As, 
in the field of spirituality, we are chiefly concerned only 
with the intensity of love, Paraklya is considered better 
than Svaklya for the purpose of mystic culture. 

II 

RasasSra, p. 19. 

« c»it’r c^<r n,*ti CT i 

I 

<4^ '^‘1 (M I 

Ibid, p. 19, 

» »tfv wn «rf'« cotPR ^ I 

jfl whj ’rtsi »wl »nR 'wc 1 
'gft wr* wtl « 

GitBiijali, Song No. 67 
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4. There is little novelty in the Svaklya love, and 

Pwakiya gives better Consequently it soon becomes stale, 
enjoyment. jg jjjjg reasoD that the problem 

of maintaining the warmth of married love has become 
so very intricate in all civilised societies. The Sahajiyas 
say that the lover should not live in the company of one 
he loves, for constant association wears away the cement 
of Jove. The ParaklySs, living apart, add fuel to the 
fervour of love, while the Svaklyas, being possessed with¬ 
out reserve, soon lose their fascination. ‘ In 1176 A.D,, the 
question was brought before a Court of Love by a Baron 
and a Lady of Champagne whether love is compatible 
with marriage. “ No,” said the Baron, “ I admire and 
respect the sweet intimacy of married couples, but I can¬ 
not call it love. Love desires obstacles, mystery and 
stolen favours. Now, husbands and wives boldly avow 
their relationship, they possess each other without contra¬ 
diction and without reserve. It cannot then be love 
that they experience.” ^ As an illustration of this tendency 
of human mind, the author of the Ratnasara has quoted 
a nice little story, which is also found narrated in the 
Kanjananda of Yadunandana Dasa,® and in the Vivarta- 

* I 

I 

Vivarta-VilSsa, p. 155. 

» The Psychology of Sex, by H. Ellis, Vol. VI, 
pp. 616-617. 
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Vilasa (p. 166). * This shows that the idea was a favourite 
one with the Vais^avas of that time. The story runs 
thus:—The daughter of a king fell in love with a young 
man, the son of another king. They used to mee t secretly 
within a grove by the side of a river flowing through a 
dense forest. The couple found their enjoyment full and 
perfect. But the young man was detected and caught by 
the men of the girl’s father, who, on hearing about the 
love-affairs, got them married. It was on the occasion of the 
“Flower-bed ’’ ceremony (when the lovers were together 
and alone for the first time after their marriage) that the 
king’s palace was lighted with all brilliance, and every 
preparation was made for the enjoyment of the bride and 

(M. E.), p. 79. 

* The source of the story seems to be a Sanskrit verse quoted 
in the Caitanya-CaritSmrta (Canto II, Chap. I), Kavya-Prakafia 
(1-4), Sahitya-Darpana (1-10), and Padyavali (386). It is 
this :— 

v. ft ^saiw’il- 

c«Vt: ’f'rvtftwr*. i 

C5'®: II 

Another verse of a similar sentiment from the PadySvali (887) 
is found quoted in the Caitanya-CaritSmyta with the remarks 
that Caitanya used to recite it when dancing with emotion. It is 
as follows :— 
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the bridegroom. But lying on the ivory couch, sur¬ 
rounded by luxuries of all descriptions, the couple found 
their enjoyment less charming than what they had 
experienced in the forest grove. This was due to the 
transfer of a Parakiya to a Svaklya. It is perhaps for the 
intoxicating enjoyment of this kind that so many people 
run after Parakivas even at the sacrifice of honour and 
fame, thereby proclaiming the charming superiority of 
the Parakiya over the Svaklya Inve. 

6. Of the five Rasas, Santa, Dasya, Sakhya, Vatsalya 
and Madhura, it is said that “ Santa can lead up to Prema, 
Dasya up to Raga, Sakhya and Vatsalya 

to rh“/“most““perfTc‘t Up to Anuraga, but the Madhura up to 
stage of emotion. Mahabhava which is the most perfect 

stage of love. Now, Madhura possesses the characteristics 
of Rudha and Adhirudha, of which the former belongs 
to the Svaklya wives of Krsna, while the latter to the 
Gopis who are Paraklyas. This Adhirudha is called 
Mahabhava which has its full manifestation in the love 
of Radha.’ So, the Parakiya love manifested in the 
Gopis can lead to the highest and the most perfect stage 


II 

* * * * 

II 

^ I etc. 

Cait.-Carit., Canto II, Chap. 23. 

’USt'St’l ^t’ll I 

Idid, Canto I, Chap. 4. 
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of emotion which the Svaklya love of the wedded wives 
of Kr^^ia cannot attain. 

Another argument in this connection is based upon 
the conception of the three kinds of Rati, namely, 
Sadharaiil, Samanjasa, and Samarths. The Rati that is 
obtainable without much exertion is called Sadhara^i, 
which is found illustrated in the case of Kuvjs, a common 
woman who had been associated with Krs^a for a short 
period only. The queens of Krsflia are examples of the 
Samanjasa Rati which is present in wedded love only; 
while the Gopis are the Samarthas. Now, this Samarths is 
the very root of the emotions like Rati, Sneha, Prema, 
Mana, Pra^aya, etc., about which we have spoken before, 
the gradual development of which leads to Mahabhgva. 
So, from the Samartha Rati one can attain to the highest 
perfection of emotions, but from the Samanjasa one can¬ 
not go beyond Anuraga, while the Sadhara^l leads up to 
Prema only/ Thus Parakiya symbolised in the love of 
the Gopis is superior to Samanjasa represented by the 
Svaklya wives of Kr^^a. 

« 

« « « « 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

win m »i<l11 

^1% ipt << cn^il I 
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6. The chance of Viraha or separation is usually not 
so great in the Svaklya love as it is in the Paraklya 
. amours. As there is eenerally no un- 

Viraha makes Para* ^ 7 

kiyi more interestiog certainty as to the ultimate union with 

than the Svaklya. 

the Svaklya mate, the Viraha is less 
keenly felt in the married love than in the Paraklya, 
wherein one has to depend on chance only even for the 
secret meetings.^ This makes Svaklya less interesting 
than Paraklya. Now, Viraha supplies the force that is 
necessary for the continuous flow of the current of love, 
and it is as useful in love-affairs as the intermediate 
depression for the production of two consecutive 
upheavals of a wavy surface. The Vivarta-Vilasa has 
explained the necessity of Viraha with an illustration 
from the Bhagavata. On the occasion of the Rasa 
festival when the Gopis assembled in the forest to meet 
Krs^a, he asked them about the reason of their coming 
there, and when he became satisfied with their answers 
that they were full of love for him, he began the Rasa 
festival. During the progress of the event when each 
GopI, elated with joy at the attention that she was 
receiving from him, began to claim him as her own 

cv? c<2t^ I 

* * * * 

RasasSra^ pp. 28-34. 

N, B ,—Anuraga and Frema are considered less intense than 
MahabhSva. 

‘ 5T| I 

Cait.-Carit., Canto II, Chap. 4. 
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lover, a kind of Svaklya sentiment crept in, with the 
loss of the intensity of love. Thereupon, Krs^a dis¬ 
appeared, followed by the wailings of the maids. When 
this separation rekindled their flame of love to its former 
intensity, Krsna reappeared before them and was received 
with intense fervour.* In fact Viraha makes love 
charming and keeps up an even flow. As in the 
Paraklya love it is more in evidence than in the Svakiya, 
the former is considered more in the spirit of the highest 
love than the latter. 

7. Taking into consideration the inclinations and 
tendencies of a large section of the 
allow excessive human beings m sexual life, Para- 
sensuaUty. klya, as argued by the Sahajiyas, is 

better than the Svakiya. They say—“ The Svakiyas 
present opportunities of going to excesses, whereas the 
Parakiyas, by imposing checks and limitations, do not 
allow unrestricted sensuality. Because the Svakiya is 

«rt^?rl c’fw, ^ It 

^51; KttJT I 

cvt?i H 

''Itvtn ’Pl'St’l atf? I ^ 

<11^ It 

II 

pp. 165-66. 

jV. 5.—The incident is narrated in the BhSgavata^ Canto 10, 
Chaps. Si9-33. 
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authorised by the Sastras and social custom, there is none 
to question its legality—no matter how much a man may 
misuse the opportunities of indulging in legalised Kama 
(sensuality).^ But the Paraklya is beset with checks of 
various kinds, and consequently its scope of going to 
excess is very limited. Moreover, when in the spiritual 
culture Paraklya woman is adopted for the training of 
Kama, and the cultivation of Love, man cannot go 
beyond a certain limit according to the prescribed rules 
to be followed in practising that method of culture.* So, 
judging by the standard of actual indulgences due to the 
natural weakness of man, Paraklya is better suited for 
spiritual culture than the Svakiya. 

These are some of the reasons that are advanced by the 
Sahajiyas in justification of their practice of taking 
Paraklya companions for the culture of Love. In fact 
the doctrine they follow is mainly based on the principle 
that the female associates should invariably be of the 
Paraklya character. They have taken into consideration 
the natural weakness of man, and in their eagerness to 
work on the principle that “ the study of mankind is man ” 
they have ignored the injunctions of the Ssstras and 
the society, and have thus got clear of the fetters of 

I 

H 

KatnasSrai p. 6. 

C^Cini I 
m II 

Ibid, p. 7. 


* For details, see below. 
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convention. The orthodox view is, no doubt, against 
the adoption of the Paraklya ideal, but before uttering 
a word of denunciation, one must sink deep to get to 
the bottom of the principle on which the erotio-psycho- 
logical culture of the Sahajiyas is based. 

We have stated before that in the works of poetics 
Paraklya is said to be of two kinds— (i) Kanyaka, when 
one courts the love of any unmarried 

Paraklya classified. 

girl under the care of her legal 
guardian, and (ii) Parodha, when one is engaged in love 
affairs with the married wife of another person. The 
former is tolerated when the ultimate object is union in 
marriage, but the latter is denounced by the Sastras 
and the society alike. But such classification of ParaklyS 
based on social convention is of little importance in the 
spiritual field, so the Sahajiyas are scrupulously silent 
about the differentiation of this kind. Ignoring the 
distinction between Kanyaka and ParodhS, they go so 
far as to declare that Paraklya as treated in the Sastras 
and the society, is practically of one kind,* and then they 
go on classifying it from the point of view of their own 
spiritual dogmas. 

The Paraklya, it is said, is of two kinds—(i) Qau^ia, 
(ii) Mukhya.* When one is associated with a Paraklya 

0)^ TidJ II 

^ I 

\«(T II 

SudhSmrtakaDikS, p. 16. 
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woman for the culture of love, it is Gauna, but when 
without taking a woman of flesh and blood in this way, 
the ideal of Paraklya love (of Badha and Krsi^a) is 
theoretically adopted for spiritual advancement, it becomes 
Mukhya. In the Vivarta-Vilasa, the former is called 
Eahya, while the latter as Marma Paraklya.' In the 
Rativilasa-Paddhati they are called Aprakrta and Prakrta 
respectively. As the visible body is unreal, so the 
Paraklya of the body is called Aprakrta. It is simply 
the outer form of culture.® But the Paraklya of the 
mind which lies wholly in the sphere of emotion, is 
called Prakrta Paraklya. 

In another work these two terms have been used with 
opposite signification. The Rati cultured in the material 
or visible body is there called Prakrta, which is further 
designated by the term Samanya,® while the other 
practised in the mind is called Aprakfta. Inspite of 
such terminological differentiation, it is, however, quite 
clear that only two kinds of Paraklya are meant, one 
of which is the Paraklya of the body, while the other 
is the Paraklya of the mind. The former, as we have 
seen, is designated by the terms Gauna, Bahya, Prakjrta 

‘ ^ »it«R« 

TtW H 

(B. E.), p. 97. 

pp. 28-29. 

» >2mp® m^Tsu t 

RatnasSra, p. 10. 
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or Aprakrta, Samanya, etc., while the latter by Makhya, 
Marraa, AntaraAga, Aprakrta or Prakrta, etc. 

It should be observed that the idea of the external 
or physical, and internal or mental form of culture is 
also entertained by the Vaimavas. The Caitanya- 
Caritararta says—“ The culture of love is of two kinds— 
{i) Bahya, and {ii) Antara.* The Sahajiya works like 
the Amrtarasavali and the Sahaja-Tattva-Grantha speak 
of the same two main divisions also.'* We shall now 
deal with these two aspects of culture one after 
another. 


Bahya Culture. 

In mystic culture the selection of a female companion is 
of primary importance. Any and every woman cannot be 
adopted for this purpose, but Paraklyas 
women. of a particular description and excellence 

are considered suitable for spiritual 
culture. About the adoptable woman, the Nayika- 
Sadhana-Tlka says—“ She shall have a husband at home, 
and be a woman of exquisite beauty. She shall possess 
an equal share of the excellence of the body and of the 
mind, and in perfection be an ideal woman. Her 
sudden appearance will open the door of emotion, and 
her beauty passing through the eyes will touch the 

1 i 

Canto II, Chap. 22. 

* ^ 11*1 

Amrtarasfivall, p. 2. 

Sahaja*Tattva Qrantha, p. 4. 
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heart and captivate the mind. One should perform 
spiritual culture in the company of such a woman.” * The 
Rasa-Tattva-Sara says that the woman should have her 
eyes like lotuses, and beauty like that of a Campaka 
flower, and she will know no third person.® In the 
Vivarta-Vilasa it is said that the women of this type 
should be very beautiful, and that both in character and 
physical grace they should be quite heavenly.* 

The Rativilasa-Paddhati says that a Samartha woman 
may forsake her husband, but she should be devoted to 
her lover, whom she would never discard for a third. 
She shall have her Rati (passion) perfectly controlled, 
so that she may never fall a prey to weakness. Such 

^ srtfl H 
'spiTfca 'srtPivl i 

•itf’tVl II 

II 

p. 1. 

’l^wai m ^ H 

^ ^' 15 TI I 

II 

*1^*1 ’ll? I 
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p. 9. 
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p. 99. 
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a woman is like a lioness in strength.’ In the 
NigQ4hartha-Praka8avali, we have the following des¬ 
cription of an adoptable woman—“ The woman suitable 
for the Sahajiya culture should be in her full youth and 
her side-long looks piercing like arrows. Her features 
should be expressive of all good signs, and she should 
wear dresses rich in colours. Her lips should hold, as 
it were, a store of nectar, and her body resemble a 
creeper in delicacy with colour like that of gold, and 
soothing to touch. A woman of such description is the 
best medium of mystic culture.® 

The Sudhamrtakaiiika says that the female companion 
should be like Radha in beauty, and her grace should be 

» filial I 

csR’t II 

* * * * 

(?l^, I 

* • * * 

’ff'l II 

pp. 11-13. 
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of the following description —" She walks with deep 
measured steps like an elephant, and wears a cloth of 
the colour of the cloud. Her foot-ornaments emit 
jingling sounds as she moves on. The nose-ring oscilla¬ 
ting flashes like the lightning and her teeth are like 
the seeds of pomegranate. She yawns often, and 
walking as if in intoxication, she sinks in idleness. Her 
waist is like that of a lioness, with a beautiful chain 
girdling it, and her two thighs resemble the best plan¬ 
tain plant.” ‘ 

The typical description of an adoptable woman is 
also found in the Brhat-Premabhakti-CandrikS, thus— 
“ The woman who does not know a second husband, if 
adopted, will not lead to spiritual success. She should 
have wonderful beauty, with eyes like lotuses, and colour 

m’f II 

p. 18. 

Also— 
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like that of a Carapaka flower. Her thighs will exeel 
in smoothness and formation the plantain tree, and she 
shall have her breasts better than two Bael fruits in 
shape, teeth more beautiful than the seeds of pomegra¬ 
nates, eyes like those of the deer, waist more slender 
than that of the lion, and so forth.” * 

These are particulars about the beauty of the women 
who can be taken as partners in mystic culture. The 
idea is that only those of the fair sex who are most 
beautiful in limbs and body can best serve the purpose 
of generating the emotion of love in man, and provision 
has, therefore, been made for the selection of such of 
them who possess an extraordinary share of this personal 
grace. If the man is to be tested in the fire of passion, 
he must be placed in an atmosphere where the allure¬ 
ment is unusually strong; and if he can then remain 
firm in the midst of such temptation, he is really sound 


‘ ^ ^ I 

^•l II 
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in the possession of moral strength. An illustration 
of a man of such attainment is found in the person of 
Ramananda Ray, who was a contemporary of Caitanya. 
The Caitanya-Caritamrta says that he was for some time 
associated with two youthful girls, who were extremely 
beautiful, and very expert in dancing and sihging. 
He used to rub their bodies all over with his own hands, 
to assist them in bathing, and to clothe them after 
bath, without being moved in the least.^ In order to 
test the soundness of a man by placing him in the midst 
of such alluring circumstances, the SahajiyAs advocate 
the company of women who may be regarded as typically 
beautiful in every respect 

There are other considerations which should also guide 
a man in the matter of selection and 
other considerations, culture. In mystic Culture both the 

man and the woman should be of identical spiritual 

temperament.* In one of the Ragatmika Padas attributed 
to Capdldasa, it is said that in the culture of the Rati 

The man and the WOman should be of 

woman shonid be of the Same nature. A man of the lion- 
the same nature. class (the best amoug men) should take 

(?r^, wr fVrttft ii 

'»tii I 

wv wfsi, <ttai II 

Canto II, Chap. 5. 
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*rtf » 

Premavilfaa {vide B. T. S., p. 1666), 
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up a woman of the Padmini class (the best among 
women), and then the culture will produce favourable 
result, like gold melting in the presence of borax. If 
the woman be associated with a man of vicious tendency, 
she will be torn like a flower in the midst of thorns. 
In the same way, a man taking a woman of mean 
nature, wanders about like one under the influence of 
ghost.* 

In another T?ada the poet says—“Love should be 
made with those who may be termed good in the matter 
of love. And why ? Because the love of such a man 
is permanent like the impression on stone and knows 
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no decay. It rather gains in flavour when enjoyed.” * 
It is also said that a man should understand his own 
nature, and then practise the cult of love with a woman 
of good tendency.® 

Not only the man and the woman should be of the 
same nature, but they must be of one 

JTbey mast be of one gpjritual Culture with 

perfect unanimity of purpose.® In one 
of the RSgatmikft Fadas it is said that in the sphere of 
spiritual culture the woman should be like a reservoir 
of Rasa (or love), her soul resembling that of RadhS. 
The man should take her as his Guru (preceptor), and 
serve her like a servant taking refuge in her, and the 
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woman should also adopt the man in the same way.' 
The Svarupakalpataru says that the man should submit 
himself in every respect to the woman, and he should 
never think of his own happiness, being fully absorbed 
in love. Then the couple should have the spiritual reali¬ 
sation of the Supreme Being in their mind.^ 

Let us now take up the subject of practical culture 
in the company of a woman of flesh and blood. The 
subjoined account is from an authoritative Sahajiya text. 

The particulars of Mystic culture in the company of a 
woman, as narrated in the Naylka-sadhana-Ttka 
(University Manuscript No. 8906). 

At the commencement of the mystic practices, a seat 
should be placed for the Nayika (woman). 
Pariiouiars of mystic should be 2f cubits square, on which 
the Nayika should be seated. Then her 
feet should be washed with due care, and she should be 
served with sandal-paste by the man uttering the formula 
“ Etat Candana 6rl 6ri rasamayl ca nama nama." Then 
will begin the ceremony consisting of 8 parts, such as, 
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(1) Sadhana, (2) Smarana, (3) Aropa, (4) Manana, (5) 
DhySna, (6) Puja, (7) Japa, and (S) 5.radhana.‘ 

1. Sadhana. —The mystic formula Sling premamayl 
fosavati deM mani saranagata should be recounted 108 
times in the following manner :—After it has been 
recited 25 times, a handful of flowers smeared or sprinkl* 
ed with saudal-paste should be offered to the woman. 
This should be done 4 times thereby completing the 
recitation of the formula 100 times, so the fifth offering 
should be made after recounting it 8 times only. 

2. Smarana. —The mystic formula Sling hling rasa- 
prema nama nama should be recited 109 times. 

3. Kropa. —The mystic formula He he sling rasamayl 
lava Saranagata mamasteva sahdya should be recounted 
25 times iu the mind with closed eyes. Then the eyes 
should be opened, and after reciting the same formula 
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5 times an offering of a handful of flowers smeared with 
sandal-paste should be made to the woman with the 
following mantra:—Etat candanarn pmpani sH 6rl rasa- 
mai nama nama. This should be done 25 times. 

4. Manana .—This means realisation in the mind 
of the beauty of the woman when she is out of sight. 
This is wholly in the sphere of emotion. The 
following mystic formula should be recounted in the 
mind :—He he rasamai, he rasanagarl, he he rasavilasina 
vilasini, he sundarl rasa-ullasinl, he he mama prana- 
siromani, tava carane Hranaip nama nama. Then the 
Mantra Hllng §llng kllng bhava-ulldsa rasa-prema nama 
nama should be recounted 103 times and the figure of 
the woinan should be pictured in the mind. 

6. Dhydna. The Nayaka should perform the Bhyana 
(meditation) of the Nayika (woman) in the following 
manner :—The woman should be seated on his left side, 
and she should be kissed and touched, so that tJie mind 
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may become inspired. Then the formula of Rasa- 
Gayatrl, such as, §llng rasamayl tova corane Saramrp, 
mamasfe, should be recited 25 times in the mind. She 
should then be kissed again. Afterwards, the formula 
called the Rasa-Bija, such as, Kllng raaardja rasaddnam, 
dehi maimste should be recounted 8 times. Then the 
formula called the Kandarpa Sddhana Mantra (formula 
for the worship of cupid) such as, Sling kandarpa ko(i 
matta-mdtangl svdhd should be recounted 130 times. 
Then the woman should worship kandarpa, first by utter¬ 
ing the formula,— He he kandarpa, he prdmndtha, he he 
rasardja, he rasa-ulldsa, tava dasl mamdste, and then after 
recounting the formula Kllng kandarpdya nama nama 
19 times, should make an offering to the Nayaka (man). 
This should be done 5 times. 

6. Pujd. —This should be done by the Nayaka. The 
things required are incense, sandal-paste, flowers, and 
a seat of cubits. The seat should be worshipped at 
first. An offering of sandal-paste should be made after 
uttering the formula— Etad candanayy sthitani dsanarn, 
nama nama. Similarly some flowers should be offered 
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with the formula —Etad gandha-pu^parjfi sthitani asmiavp 
nama nama. Then the woman should be seated on that 
seat, and she should be bathed in water by reciting the 
formula— Etad jala-snanam §ri 6n rasainayl nama nama. 
Then will begin the real worship. The mystic formula 
Fling prema-rasamayl, 6llng rasa-sindhu vindahi, tiling 
rasavilasine svahayat should be recounted 25 times in the 
mind. Then, after reciting the formula— Etad gandha- 
puapaip tdva carane nama nama., three times, an offering 
of flowers should be made, and the man should how down 
his head before the woman. This should he done 19 
times. Then some sweets should be placed before her 
on an entire plantain leaf, with a glass of water made 
fragrant with camphor. Then the formula— Etad suvdsita 
jalagi srl 6rt rasatnayi oa nama nama should he recounted 
three times in the mind, and one leaf of TulasI (sacred 
plant) should be offered. This should be done 5 times. 
Then the woman should be made to sit on a bed, and 
the formula— Sling kllng raaaprema nama nama should be 
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recounted in the mind 26 times, and another formula— 
Sling hllng kllng yugala kiSora bhava^ullasa nama nama 
should be recounted 19 times. The woman should then 
be seated on the left thigh of the man who will then 
recite 26 times the formula— .RUng kllng kandarpa svahd. 
The woman will then stand on the seat with her hands 
uplifted, and after some other mystic rites both the man 
and the woman should lie down on the bed. * * * 

Now, the formula— Kllng sling yugala kUordya svahd 
should be recited 19 times. The effect of such recitation 
should be the passing of seminal fluid through the 
middle nerve, which will then go upwards towards the 
region of ParamatmS. If it passes through the other 
two nerves, the result will be either the procreation of 
children, or mere waste of energy. It is only the middle 
nerve which is the source of perpetual enjoyment. 

7. Jdpa. —At dawn they should take leave of each 
other and go to their respective abode. Then feeling the 
pangs of separation, the woman should recount in the 
mind the formula— Kllng rasardja punarmilUaip svahd, 
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and the man do the same with the formula —^ling 
rasamayl punarmilitanh svdha. 

8. Aradhana.—Nothing in particular is said under 
the heading Aradhana. This must have been performed 
in the rites noted above, which collectively may be taken 
as aradhana or worship. 

This shows how the mystic culture advocated by the 
Tan tries has been adopted by the Sahajiya^ within the 
fold of their own religion. In fact, we have here an 
account of the later form of Tantricism prevalent in 
Bengal even up to the present day. The number of 
those who follow Tantricism in actual practice is very 
limited now-a-days, but the Sahajiyas who culture love 
by following the method narrated above are not so very 
limited in Bengal even among the common people. 

By practising the mystic rites, the Tantrics, we are 
told, arouse the Serpent Power (Kundalini ^kti), but 
the Sahajiyas push up the Energy through the middle 
(Susumna) nerve. In both the doctrines, the result is 
practically the same, that is, the union of the individual 
Energy with the Supreme Energy located in the head. 
So, the Sahajiyas have the same end in view as the 
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Tantrics, namely, the union of the personal soul with 
the Supreme Being both located in the microcosm of 
the human body. Both the cultures are mystic in nature, 
and only those who have adopted them under the proper 
guidance of the expert Gurus, have the right to say how 
far they are successful in producing the desired effect. 

We have mixed with the Sahajiyas, and talked to 
them about their doctrine and practices, and found that 
they have implicit faith in such culture. Those who are 
followers of this cult aim at not having any issue ; 
they say that by rigid adherence to the tenets and 
practices mentioned in their religious texts in which 
they receive instructions from their Gurus, they receive 
simply the joy of sexual commerce without any seminal 
discharge, and without it being vulgarised as a process 
of procreation. A true Sahajiya can never have offspring 
as a result of his Sadhana or culture with his Nayika. 
If any issue is born, the parties forfeit their claim to 
the Sahajiya name. 

Such is the view or the outward profession of those 
who openly avow this doctrine, but the outsiders may 
be suspicious, and inclined to think of the existence 
of many a physical offence and crime in the secret 
practices. There are, however, clear references to the 
process of controlling the energy, found in the writings 
of the Sahajiyas. In the Ragatmika padas attributed 
to Caudidasa there is the hint of regulating the breath 
during conjugal union by means of which the loss of 
energy can be avoided.^ It is also maintained that by 
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pushing the energy upwards during the process of 
Sadhana, a man may attain to the state of divine simi¬ 
larity, and may enjoy hundreds of women without any 
seminal discharge. A man of this type is really a true 
Rasika.^ 

In the Calcutta University Manuscript No. 3437 we 
have another process of a less mystic nature described 
by TaraQi RamaQa under the authority of Candt<l^^ 
who is traditionally believed to have been a follower of 
the Sahajiya doctrine. It is there stated that a man 
can acquire perfect mastery over his passion, if he 
observes with patience the practices narrated below :— 
For the first four months he should serve as a servant 
the feet of the Nayika he adopts as his partner in 
spiritual culture. He should sleep under her feet, 
always keeping himself well-controlled in passion. For 
the next four months the services should be continued 
as before, but the man should during this period sleep 
by her left side perfectly controlled as before. For the 
next four months the services should be extended to her 
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whole body, but the manner of sleeping should be 
changed at will. For the next four months the mftn 
should serve her feet, but sleep in her embrace. » * * 

Proceeding in this manner he should soon acquire the 
power of controlling his passion.' 

The Sahajiyas lay great stress on this sort of culture, 
because it is their firm belief that the passion can be 
effectively checked by this means. They maintain that 
the element of passion that is in our body is like the milk, 
which is to be purified in the fire that is in the woman.* 
The Vivarta-Vilasa says—“ Now, hear about the nature 
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of the Babya Paraklya. Just as milk is usually boiled 
with the help of fire, so the Gosvamis (Vaisgava saints) 
have utilised the fire that is in women (for the purpose 
of purifying the passion).* It is, therefore, quite clear 
that the women so taken are simply means to an 
Women are means ©ud. “ Just as the traveller walks over 
the road to arrive at his destination, so 
in the culture of love the devotee should have a fixed 


goal for the realisation of which he should take a 
woman.” ® As soon as the object is realised ther6 is no 
necessity of women any longer. This idea has been 
expressed in a beautiful way by two similes quoted 
below from the Premavilasa.® “ Beehives are filled up 
with honey collected from many flowers. When the 
honey is collected, the flowers are of no use to the 
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bees.” It is also said that “in a dark room, light 
is used to drive away darkness, and to ascertain the 
positions of things it contains. As soon as this is done 
the use of light can he dispensed with.” ’ The utility of 
women in spiritual culture is of this nature. 

It must be said to the credit of the Sahajiyas that 
though they adopt women for spiritual 
passKSigencea. culture, yct they have the strongest 
injunctions against the passionate indul¬ 
gence of any kind in the company of women. The 
Premanandalaharl says that the supreme bliss can never 
be realised by the man who gives himself up to the 
pleasure of the senses. This leads to the loss of energy, 
and brings weakness and disease.** The Anandabhairava 
also says that the man who touches women for the 
pleasure of the body, can never get emancipation in many 
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births, and he is also punished by the God of Death.’ 
The Rasatattvasara says that the man should select a 
woman of particular description with whom he would 
practise spiritual culture, always keeping himself aloof 
from the enjoyment of sensual pleasure.® The Rasasara 
puts it in the mouth of OapdidSsa who is there represented 
as having said to Rami that in the culture of love the 
man should behave like a woman, and the woman 
should give up lust as they themselves had done.* 
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Marma Paraklya Culture. 


Let U8 now take up the subject of Marma Paraklya. 
In the sphere of this mental culture the idea of Svaklya 
and Paraklya is quite different from what we have 
stated before in connection with the practical culture 
of love. The main idea is centred round the differen¬ 
tiation between Kama (desire) and 

Svaklya is kama, ^ 

and Parakiya is Ni§kama (freedom from desire). From 
Niskama. Caitanya-Caritamrta we know that 

whatever is done for the satisfaction of one’s own self 
is Kama.‘ Sensuality is called Kama, because therein 
we find the desire of self-enjoyment guiding the activities 
of men. But the term has a wider application. It 
signifies that whatever is done with a desire for gain 
or enjoyment is the work of Kama, and it is, therefore, 
stamped, as the Sahajiyas say, with the 

SvakJy* 18 selfish, i is cs i - - UM iji i 

while Parakiys is seal of Svakiya, while the self-less 
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action IS Parakiya.‘‘ In the Ragamayi 
Kapa of Haridasa this point has been clearly set forth in 
the description of Candravall, a rival of Badha in the 
love of* Kr§na. “She is immersed, as it were, in the 
stream of Kama, which is all that she knows. She 
remains always mad after her own Kama, like those 
who are full of desire. Because she does everything 
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with a selfish motive, she is called a woman of the 
Svakiya class.” * This is the idea of Svakiya in the 
sphere of mental culture. As Kama is the chief 
characteristic of the Svakiya people, so even those who 
undertake religious works with expectation of rewards 
fall, as the Sahajiyas say, into this class. In the 
Brhat-Premabhakti-Candrika it is said that the Karmis 
are Sviyas or Svaklyas.^ And who are these Karmis ? It 
The Karmis are maintained that they are Karmis who 
Svakiy«8. perform even with devotion religious 

works of various kinds, in consequence of which they 
are born again and again in this world.® The Ratnasara 
says—“ Leave off everything adopted on the principles of 
the utility of work and knowledge, and give up the 
practices prescribed by the ^astras (religious codes). 
Do not also follow the Vedic religion, for that is also 
based upon the Svakiya principle. Works like giving 
food to the departed parents, feeding the relatives, 
going to Gaya for offering food to the ancestors, or to the 
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Ganges for taking sacred bath are of this kind.”^ The 
best specimens of such denunciations 
are found in the Fremabhakti-Candrika, 
from which we quote a few typical 


Svakiya denouDced 
by the Vai^nava 
writers. 


passages :— 

“ Beligious activities based on the principles of know¬ 
ledge and works, are dangerous like poison. Those who 
take them like drops of ambrosia roam in thousand 
births among the lower animals, eating loathsome things, 
and they go down to perdition.” ^ 

“ They are false devotees who adopt the ways of [know¬ 
ledge and work. Do not follow them, but take to the 
path of pure devotion.” ® 

‘‘The followers of austerities like the Yogis and the 
Nyasis, and those who adopt the ways of knowledge 
and work, as well as those who worship sundry gods 
and practise religious contemplation, should be kept at 
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a distance. The commonplace ideas of work, religion, 
sorrow and grief should be given up.” '■ 

In the Caitanya-Mangala of Locana Das, it is said 
that the love of Krsija can only grow in the mind when 
the paths of work and knowledge are given up, and so 
one should not adopt such means.^ In the Oaitanya- 
Caritamrta, the Karmis and the Jhanis (followers of the 
path of knowledge) are spoken of as persons who do not 
possess divine love.'* Work.s of this nature are denounced 
because the object of those who adopt them is to gain 
merit by virtue of which they expect to taste the 
pleasures of a life in heaven. In fact, the men of the 
world generally pray to God for wealth, children, fame, 
power, and knowledge, etc. All religious activities, 
sacrifices, fastings, austerities, pilgrimages and liber¬ 
alities are undertaken with a purpose. As the desire 
is there, whatever may be the nature of works, they 
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all fall within the category of the Svaklya class, and 
are, therefore, held in low esteem, as we have pointed 
out before, not only by the Sahajiyas but also by the 
advanced Vaisnavas, 

Such denunciations are also found in the Gita and 

In the Brabmanicai the Upaui^ads. The Gita says The 
works also. fools speak of the ways of religious 

sacrifices, which appear charming to those who are 
wanting in sound judgment. The enjoyment of wealth 
and pleasure, and the happiness of heaven according 
to one’s own conception, are considered by these 
people as the summum honum of life, and so they 
perform religious acts longing for enjoyment in after¬ 
life. They can never realise a state of perfectly un¬ 
qualified devotion.”' And elsewhere the same work 
maintains that the people bold sacrifices according to 
rules prescribed by the ^astras with the object of 
enjoying heaven after death. They go to the heaven 
of Indra, and there enjoy pleasure according to their 
own merits. But when the merits are exhausted by 
enjoyment, they are born again in this world. In this 
way repeated births and deaths are experienced by those 
who adopt the path of Karma or work.^ Some of the 
Upanisads also speak in the same strain. The Chan- 
dogya Upanisad says:—“Just as the things produced 
by agriculture are exhausted by use, so the heaven 
secured by merits melts away by enjoyment in the other 
world.”® The Katha-Upanisad says:—"Imperishable 

' The Gita, II. 42-43. 
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8 8-1-6. 
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heaven cannot besecured by perishable works.” * The 
Muodakopanisad says :—** Religious sacrifices are not 
reliable means of passing over to the other 
world.”' 

Though there is thus agreement of thoughts, yet we 
have this difference that what in the Brahmanical and 
Vaispava literature is designated by the terms Sakama, 
NiskSma, Asakti, Anasakti, etc., is spoken of by the 
Sahajiyas as “ Svaklya ” and “ Parakiya.” But such 
terminological differences are immaterial to us, for we are 
concerned more with the signification than with the 
formal denominations. We thus find that in the sphere 
of Marma culture, Svaklya does not mean woman united 
by bond of marriage, but n^orks done with a.selfish 
motive. So also Parakiya does not mean another man’s 
wife, but selfless task. Henceforth it will be found that 
there is always a basis for philosophical interpretation in 
the sphere of Marma culture, and that there is nothing 
material in the conception of the Sahajiyas when they 
speak of this kind of culture, for this higher aspect of 
the doctrine is absolutely free from grossness of any 
kind.' 

But the Sahajiyas consider Parakiya better than 
ParakTya better than Svakiya. In the Sphere of Marma 
culture this means that selfless work is 
better than selfish action. The Gita says :—“You should 
perform work without being attached to it,” for “ Kama 
is the enemy of the wise; though it is pleasant at first, 

> 2 - 10 . 
i 1-2-7. 
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it destroys wisdom.” * Therefore, one should work 
by keeping himself free from the influence of EAma, for 
what is done with attachment is inferior to that under¬ 
taken with no desire at all.® The Sahajiyas do not, 
therefore, travel on a new path when they say that 
Paraklya is better than Svaklya. 

In the sphere of Marraa culture the Sahajiyas view 
Svaklya and Para. Svaklya and ParakiyS from another 
kiys as Aisvaryya and standpoint also. In the Bhrfigaratna- 
Madhoryya. Paraklya is said to be the worship 

of God based on the culture of sweet emotions, while 
Svaklya is the worship of the grandeur of God realised 
through intellectual speculation.® The former means, as 
we shall point out elsewhere, that God is to be loved with 
the sentiment of a wife, mother or a friend, in other words, 
like one who is nearest and dearest to our heart; but the 
latter form of worship rests upon the conception that God 
is the all-powerful Being who possesses supernatural 
potentialities. The conception of such grandeur makes him 
infinitely superior to us, and he is therefore worshipped 
more with awe and reverence than with real love. The 
Caitanya-Caritamrta says that this kind of worship is never 

' The Gits, III. 19, 39, etc. 

Ibid, II. 49. 

® ^ ^11*1 I 

^ II 
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' U. M., No. 691, p. 10. 
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pleasing to God.’ The superiority of Parakiya is thus 
established on this standpoint as well. 

The Marma Parakiya is of two kinds :—(i) Jhani 
Marmi Parakiya Parakiya, in which spiritual realisation 
classified. comes from wisdom through intellect, 

and (m) Buddha Parakiya, or the Parakiya of pure love. 
The Vrhatpremabhakti-Candrika has clearly distinguished 
between these two kinds of Parakiya. It says—"We 
hear of the Parakiya of Bhagavan (Krs^a); that is 
JnanI Parakiya, but not Suddha Parakiya.” ^ Now, 
what are the characteristics of these two kinds of 
Parakiya ? There are various aspects of this JnanI 
Parakiya each of whicli requires separate treatment. 
In the first place, it is maintained that the JnanI 
Parakiya is based upon the conception of miraculous 
happenings due to the mysterious potentiality of God 
as narrated in the Bhagavata.^ We know from this 
work that Krsna, while enjoying the Parakiya love of 
the Gopis, brought into play his mysterious faculties. 
It is said that he created by his divine power forms of 
the Gopis, which were kept at home. So, when he 

sported with them in the forest of the Vrndavana, their 
husbands found the presence of their wives near them 

' It® I 

Canto 1, Chap. 3. 

p. 8. 

® wtfsf H I 
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Paraklya means 
Nijkima Dharma. 


at home.^ This sort of speculation about the mysterious 
faculties of God, and others of similar nature, fill the 
mind with awe and reverence not at all favourable for 
the growth of pure love which, according to the favourite 
conception of the Sahajiyas, subsists only among objects 
of the same class. So, the Paraklya of this kind is called 
Jfiani Paraklya, as distinguished from the Suddha 
Paraklya or the Paraklya of pure love. 

Secondly, the best form of jilani Paraklya is the 
doctrine of the Niskama Dharma, or 
the religion of selfless action.^ Prom 
the particulars of this aspect of religion 
as discussed in the Gita (teaching that man should not 
think of himself but of the world beyond self, ascribing 
everything to God, and the like), we find that it is a 
doctrine of wisdom exercising our intellectual faculties 
for spiritual realisation, though the topic of devotion has 
often been introduced in the discussions. The Sahajiyas 
have also expressed themselves in a way almost identical 
to that of the Gita. Speaking how can a man become 
Niskaml, the Ananda-Bhairava says :—“ P'ix your mind 
on Krsna and ascribe everything to Him. Do not think 
of your own sorrow and joy, and so be ever joyful.® In 
the Nigudhartha-Prakfisavall, we have—“He who by 


* Bhagavata, 10-83-37, 

BbfAgaratDavall, p, li. 
Also H H 

Ibid,, p. 16. 

Rasakadamva>kaliki, p. 6. 
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means of spiritual knowledge has acquired a clear insight, 
does not find himself circumscribed by the dictates of 
the holy texts. He has no discrimination between the 
householder and the ascetic, for he is beyond the sphere 
of Maya or ignorance. Possessing an ideal nature, he 
can discern equality in all objects of the world, and so 
he finds no difference between himself and others.” * 
That these are some of the characteristic features of 
the Sahajiya doctrine, has also been clearly set forth in 
the Amrtarasfivall thus—“ He who knows what is the 
significance of the religion designated by the term Sahaja, 
finds his fear doubled. Now, what is the cause of such 
fear ? Because, the doctrine is a difficult one, in which 
the seeking of self means the destruction of the world 
beyond, whereas the losing of self marks the beginning 
of real consciousness. He is saved who can give himself 
up to the works of the world, and consider his own interest 
almost identical to that of others.” ^ When a man 

>*1^ ?rt«r « 

JUf® k p. 7. 

» Hiatts? I 

^ C*I^ 5rf?(1 »fT5 H 

T5t^ 5EV, Sf’tC'S I 
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can realise that in his individual existence he is net 
an isolated unit, but only a small bead in the garland of 
creation held fast by a common tie of union, and governed 
by the same universal law, and that in essence he is not at all 
different from the other objects of nature, being produced 
from the same Divine Potentiality whose grace is equally 
shared by all, then his ignorance will instantly vanish 
sinking all differences in the realisation of a common 


brotherhood. When this sort of perfection is attained by 
the culture of intellect through philosophical arguments 
it falls within the sphere of the Jnanl Paraklya culture. 
In this sense the word Paraklya is derived from para 
signifying “others,” the doctrine teaching the philosophy 
of selfless action by advocating the ideal of common 
brotherhood in all objects of nature. 

Thirdly, the term Para is also often used to designate 
Paramatmfi, or the Supreme Being. 
Just as in the Nigudhartha-Prakasavali 
we have—“ There is none else who is 
called Para except Paramatma,” * so 
there are passages like—“ Narayapa is Para (the best) 
knowledge, Para (the best) salvation, and Para (the 
best) goal,” ^ and “He is Narayapa who is called Para,” 


ParakiyS is 
knowledge of 
Supreme Being. 


the 

the 
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“ He is the Para of the Paras (the best),” * etc., in 
the religious works of the Brahmins. Even the know¬ 
ledge of the Highest is called Para-Vidya. ‘There are 
two kinds of knowledge, one of wliich is called Para and 
the other Apara, the former aiming at the realisation of 
the Supreme Being.” ^ 

Hence Parakiya, as derived from para signify¬ 
ing Paramatma, means the knowledge of the Supreme 
Being. In the Nigudh.irtha-Prak.as'.avali we have a 
clear declaration that the knowledge of Paramatma is 
the aim of the Sahajiya doctrine." Now, what is 
the nature of this knowledge ? As we shall have to 
dwell on this subject in Chap. IV below, here wo 
confine ourselves to bare hints that are necessary f(»r 
giving a preliminary idea about this aspect of culture. 
“ The Supreme Soul, otherwise called Paramatma, is the 
First Cause of creation. The fourteen worlds (the whole 
universe) originated from him. He is identified with 
Krsna, the Lord of Vaikuptha (the highest heaven). When 
he experiences the desire of creation, he looks towards 
Maya (Nature), and a spark from him enters into the womb 
of the latter and the mundane egg is produced. In this 
way he incarnates himself into visible forms, and thus our 
individual soul is only a part of the Supreme Soul. 
Paramatma is ever-joyful, for he is the fountain of joy. 
He knows no sorrow, and is free from grief.” ^ The 

' ’t?: I Visnu-Purana, 1-4-4. 

’I?!: 1 Ibid, 1-11-43. 

Mund Up., 1-1-4-5. 

^ 1 p. 2. 
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knowledge of the individual soul is thus intimately- 
connected with the knowledge of Paramatma. Even 
the human body has received great attention from the 
Sahajiyas in this connection. It is said that the culture 
of the body imparts the best spiritual knowledge, and 
that it is a necessary factor in the culture of Paramatma \ 
The Sahajiyas have indulged in the philosophical specula¬ 
tions of various kinds in their conceptions about the human 
body. It is said that every body contains a male and a female 
element, the former being located in the right half, while the 
latter in the left. At the origin of creation there was 
unity, then came the division to be united again in 
individual form.It is also maintained that in this body 

I 

4tC5}»t II 

r^l II etc. 

Niga'liartha-Prakasavall, p. 2. 

' Jit'll I 

II 

Nigudhartba-Prakasavall, p. 4. 
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of ours there are several ponds, nerves, lotuses, ghftts, 
and eleven senses. The soul is by nature free, but it is 
bound down in the body for its connection with the 
senses. Unless they can be liberated from the influence 
of all evil tendencies, the soul is hampered in its march 
towards spiritual emancipationSpeculations of this 
kind form the conception of the Sahajiyas about the 
nature of human body, the knowledge of which is con¬ 
sidered important, because it is said that the material 
essence of the body nourishes the human soul, which in 
turn serves Pararafitma.^ To sum up, this culture 
means the culture of self through right knowledge, and 
making an offering of tlie body after knowing the true 
nature of Paramatma.*' After all, this lies wholly in 
the intellectual plane, and within the sphere of tlie 
Jnani Parakiya culture. 

This kind of Parakiya is even considered inferior to 
what is called Buddha Parakiya or 
kfys.*"* ^ PS'rakiya of pure love. Some sort of 
technical knowledge according to the 
teachings of sacred texts is necessary for the right 
conception of the Jnani Parakiya system, and hence it 

Will m’Sf H 

Amrtaiasavall, p. 17. 
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Nigui.lb.-Prak., p. 13. 
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is regarded as a culture of the Vaidhi class somewhat 
resembling the Svaklya. form, with this difference that 
the latter is based on Karma or work, while the former 
on Jnana or knowledge. Both of them should, there¬ 
fore, be given up in favour of Buddha Paraklya.' 

Now, what is the nature of this kind of ParakiyS ? 
In the doctrine of Suddha Parakiya there is no room 
for intellectual speculation, it being wholly based on the 
sentiment of pure divine love.^ It is a thing of the 
mental cosmography, and religious formalities have no 
utility within the sphere of this culture.®* It is called 
Parakiya, because in this doctrine the devotee should love 
God with the intensity of a Parakiya lover. “One should 
constantly think of God with that depth of feeling which 
is experienced by a young girl for her young and 
beautiful lover, and the darkness of the mind will pass 
away.”* This, in short, is the principle of Buddha 

Hrhat-Premabbakti-Candrika, p. 8. 
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Parakiya. Here wd have simply a Parakiyil ideal, but 
no adoption of a Parakiya. companion. No spiritual 
knowledge of any technical kind is also necessary. The man 
should simply be mad after love, always wailing for union 
with God like a deserted lover,' transforming himself, as 
the Sahajiyfis say, into a woman, specially of the Parakiya 
class.® 

This is considered to be the most natural feeling of man 
for union with God, which was manifested by CaitanyaUeva, 
spc'cially in the last part of his life.® It is said that he was 
born with the body and feeling of Radhu.'* In fact his love- 
lamentations and songs, which manifest the depth of 
his feeling and the purity of bis faith, show that he was 
at heart like Radha always longing for union with Krsna 
when she was deserted by him. We quote below a few 
typical passages in illustration of this sort of love. 
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Cait. Carit., Canto II, Chap. 2. 
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“ What shall I do to be united with Krsna ? Where 
is my lover who plays on flute ? To whom can I reveal 
the pangs of my heart, and who will measure the depth 
of my sorrow ? My bosom bursts, as it were, for being 
separated from him.” ' 

“Eor anxieties due to the separation of Kisna, I have 
lost the balance of my mind, so T cannot even think 
of the means of getting him again. I cannot ask my 
maids about this, for they have also gone mad with 
sorrow'. What shall I do now, and Avhere shall f go 
to be united with him ? Indeed, I cannot live without 
Krsna.” ^ 

“ Dear friends! Show’’ me where Krsna is. My heart 
bursts when I do not see him even for a single moment. 
The maids of Vraja are like water-lilies scorched by the 
sun of desire, but Krsna is like the moon who revives 
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them with joy. Bring him once to me and keep me 
alive.” ' 

This is the sort of divine love that was manifested 
by Caitanya Deva. In it the soul soars high up to 
heaven to embrace God with all the ardour of a devoted 
woman, disregarding all sorts of formalities either 
religious or conventional. Referring to the characteristics 
of this love it is said that in e.xternal manifestation it will 
show the pangs of burning poison, while the heart will 
experience the feeling of everlasting joy. It is like the 
chewing of hot sugar-cane, which is burning to the taste, 
yet difficult to be given up. Only those who have tasted 
it know that therein nectar is mixed up with poison.^ 
To love God in this manner is the chief feature of 
the Suddha Parakiya. We shall speak more about this 
devotion as we go on. 
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Summary , 

We have here dealt with many aspects of the 
Sahajiya doctrine, each of which is considered better 
than the preceding one. Bahya culture in the company 
of woman which is allied to the Tantric culture, is not 
of that excellence as the doctrine of the Sakama and 
Niskama Dharmma or the doctrine of Paramatma, 
The latter regarded as a form of the JnanI Paraklya 
culture, is considered inferior to Buddha Paraklya 
manifested by Caitanya Deva. In fact each form of 
these cultures is suited to the taste of a particular class of 
people, and is inferior to others only on a comparative 
basis. In the second Canto of the Caitanya-Caritamrta 
is narrated the conversation that took place between 
ilamananda Ray and Caitanya Deva. Whenever the 
former finished with the description of a particular form 
of culture, the latter used to say—“ This is Bahya, tell 
me if there is anything superior to this.” * This is 
somewhat like that one going up to another in the 
next higher grade. We shall deal with other higher 
aspects of this culture towards the end of this book in 
Chapter IV. 


Ibid, Canto II, Chap. 8. 
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CHAPTER III 


History 

1. Ancient and Foreign 

Prema Das in his Ananda-Bhairava which is, 
as we shall see presently, one of the earliest books 
written about the Post-Caitanya Sahajiya cult, says that 
spiritual culture like that adopted by the Sahajiyas had 
been in existence even in ancient time/ and Gauri Das 
in his Nigudhartha-Prakasavall also makes a similar 
assertion.^ In going to enquire into the truth of these 
important statements, we should bear in mind that we 
cannot expect to find traces of the doctrine exactly in 
that well-developed form in which it is found current 
among the Sahajiyas of the present day, for every religion 
of the world has undergone considerable change, and 
the form in which it first came into existence can 
nowhere be found with all its original characteristics 
in the later stage of its development among its more 
enlightened followers. Its tenets and practices have 
been changed, sometimes rejected or modified with 
additions when necessary, and its philosophy improved 
to a considerable degree in order to keep it in a state 
of living faith supplying inspiration to its followers 
of advanced views. Because progress is dynamical, 

p, 1. 
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change is a necessary condition of growth. The Sahajiya 
doctrine also is not an exception to this universal law, 
for we can reasonably expect to find traces of progres¬ 
sive development at different periods of its growth. But, 
for the sake of identification let us take up what is 
the most prominent feature of the modern Sahajiya 
doctrine of Bengal, by which we mean the practice of 
taking female companion for mystic culture. It is our 
first concern to see if we can discover parallels of this 
form of Sadhana in the past. Whenever in ancient 
literature we find provision for performing religious 
rites in the company of Paraklya women, we may think 
that the germ of the modern Sahajiya practice was 
there, though it might have been in a rudimentary form. 
Besides, the phallic worship which was so very current 
in the ancient world, was usually attended with sexual 
excesses forming part of the religious ceremonies that 
had to be observed on such occasions. We shall, therefore, 
primarily base our enquiry from these standpoints 
without, at the same time, losing sight of other charac¬ 
teristics of the doctrine as we go on. 

The ideal of Paraklya is at least as old as the Vedas 
and the Upanisads, and there are unquestionable proofs 
of its existence in human society even before the 
beginning of the Christian era. “ In the Rgvedio hymn 
(10-129-5) occurs the idea of the origin of the universe 
from a union of SvadhS (Nature) below, and Prayati 
(Power and Will) above, which sowed the seeds from 
which mighty forces arose. This was the germ of the 
Lihga in-Argha worship which was in later times fully 
developed into a popular creed. The Vedic Aryans, 
however, appear to have been opposed to the symbolical 
worship of this idea, and hated those, who worshipped the 
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Sisna or liAgam.” ‘ It is further stated—“ We find the 
mention of the Sisnas (Rv., 10-27-19), or Sisnadevas (^v., 
7-21-5 ;10-99'o ; c., those whose God was the Sisna or 

phallus), who wore opposed to Indra-worship, and whom 
Indra defeated. This unmistakably goes to prove that there 
were tribes living in the Saptasindhu in Rgvedic times 
who worshipped the liiigara and were opposed by the 
cultured Aryans,”* The Atharva-Veda-Samhita clearly 
refers to something like a Parakiya union, which is there 
held out as a means of enjoying a united existence in 
after-life. It says {vide 9-6-27-28)—“The woman who 
after possessing a husband accepts another mate, may 
avoid separation from the latter by performing the 
ceremony of Aja-Pancadona, and if the second husband 
observes the same function, they can together go to the 
same abode after death.” This not only speaks of the union 
with a Parakiya woman, but of certain religious practices 
that could be observed by the new couple for securing a 
place in heaven in the company of each other. More¬ 
over, we find that provision is here made only for that 
woman who has a first husband, so that her companion 
in the religious ceremony should be her second mate. 
As in the selection of a Parakiya woman, the Sahajiyas 
also speak of adopting one who has a husband at home, 
there is perfect agreement of thoughts in this respect in 
these two statements. The Chandogya Upani§iad, while deal¬ 
ing with the worship of Vamadeva Samana, observes {vide 
2*13-1)—“ Let one realise the glory of Vftmadeva Samana 
in the act of generation, etc.” In this verse there is 
a clause m kahcana pariharet, which has been inter* 

^ 9gvedic Culture by Dr. A. C, Dfc, p. 160. 
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preted by the celebrated Sankai’acaryya in the following 
manner—“ He, who knows this Vamadeva Samana, has 
his no binding as regards the law of sexual intercourse, 
vow being—‘ Let no woman be abandoned.’ ” This shows 
that in this particular form of worship, the devotee 
could enter into sex-relationship with any woman, and 
with any number of them. An idea similar to this is 
also prevalent among the common Sahajiyfis. 

The Katha-Vatthu, a Buddhist work supposed to 
have been written before the Christian era, mentions a 
custom called “ Ekadhippayo ” that was prevalent 
amongst the Andhras, Vetulyakas, and the Uttara-I’atha- 
kas.‘ This means {vide XXIIT, 1) that “sexual relation 
may be entered upon with a united resolve (Ekadhip- 
pSyena methuno dhammo sevitabbo). Such a vow may 
be undertaken by a human pair who feel mutual 
sympathy or compassion (not passion merely) and who 
worship in the same shrine and aspire to be united 
throughout their future lives.” 

The same work (Katha-Vatthu, XXIII, 2) further 
states—“ The infra-human beings enter upon sexual 
relations in the guise of the Arhants for the sake of 
dhamma ” (Arahantanatn vaijnena amanussS methunatn 
dhammam patisevanti). About this statement it has 
been observed that “ the details of this controversy imply 
that the infra-human beings in certain regions entered 
upon sexual relations in the guise of the Arhants as a 
lesson meant to be conveyed to those wicked Bhikk§U8 
who had outwardly gentle manners and observed the 
rules of discipline. Buddhagho^a says that the quoted 
statement was made and defended by some of the 
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U ttarftpathakas. The conclusion which might be drawn 
from this is that among the uncivilised people in the 
Uttarapatha, the North Western Frontier regions of 
India, there arose some Buddhist sects permitting their 
Bhikksus to enter upon sexual relations in religious 
matters.” ‘ From both these instances it is quite clear 
that there was prevalent among some Buddhist sects 
the custom of entering upon sexual relation for the 
cultivation of dhamma (as can be guessed from the 
phrases “dhammo sevitabbo” and “dhammaip patisevanti ” 
quoted above). 

In the Majihima-Niksya (Vol. I, p. 305), Buddha 
is said to have made the following remarks—“There 
are some Sramanas and Brahmanas u^ho are of this 
belief that they say that there is no harm in the acts 
of lust. They sport in sensuality in the company of 
female ascetics. Arguing they say this—‘ As a matter 
of fact, the venerable recluses and Brahmanical ascetics 
seeing the future dangers arising from the acts of lust, 
teach their abandonment, and enunciate the method of 
avoiding them.’ ” * 

The importance of this statement put forth in the 
mouth of Buddha, reveals the fact that there existed a 
custom among certain sects of having intercourse with 
women in religious matters even in that remote age. 

Let us now return to the primitive state of civilisa¬ 
tion. Instead of putting down our own observations, 
we here quote from the works of scholars who have 
dealt with the subject of ancient sex-worship. It should 
be remembered that this worship was often conducted 

‘ Tbe Calcutta Review, June 1927, p. 363. 

* Ibid, p. 862. 
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with sexual excesses which formed parts of the religious 
ceremonies that had to be observed on festive occasions. 
One author says—“ We have evidences from a number 
of sources to show that sex was at one time frankly 
and openly worshipped by the primitive races of man¬ 
kind. This worship has been shown to be so general 
and so widespread, that it is to be regarded as part of 
the general evolution of the human mind ; it seems to 
be indigenous with the race, rather than an isolated or 
exceptional circumstance.” ‘ Nature worship was pre¬ 
valent among the primitive races, whose chief concern 
was food and children. The Rgveda abounds in hymns 
praying for good rain and progeny, etc. Just as the 
rites of nature worship consisting of rain-making cere¬ 
monies, sun-dances, and numerous other procedures 
were carried out for the purpose of increasing the pro¬ 
ducts of the earth, so the phallic ceremonies were the 
outcome of the desire of reproduction, the feeling 
associated with this instinct being raised to the dignity 
of religion. Thus arose the custom of sex-worship which 
was after all an unconscious social expression, playing 
an important part in the development of human mind. 
We here refer to an incident observed by Captain Cook 
during his voyages to one of the Southern Pacific islands. 
The missionaries of the expedition on this occasion 
assembled the members of the party for religious ceremony 
in which the natives joined. The primitive natives observed 
the ceremony with great respect, and then with due solem¬ 
nity enacted their form of sacred worship. Quite to the 
astonishment of the white people, this ceremony consisted 

* Sex-worship and Symboliem of Primitive Races, by S. Brown, 
p. 28. The rest of this paragraph is summarised from this book 
pp. 27-8, 80-93). 
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of the open performance of the sexual act by a young 
man and a woman. This was entirely a religious 
ceremony and fittingly respected by all the natives 
present. That sexual union was thus held sacred by the 
primitive people throughout the whole world is quite 
evident from the records of phallic worship that was 
prevalent in Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, China, Japan, 
Italy, India, Spain, Scandinavia, and other places of 
the earth. Comprehensive treatment of this subject 
can be found in the Primitive Symbolism by H. M. 
Westropp. The American Cyclopedia under the head¬ 
ing “ Phallic Worship ” says—“ In early ages the sexual 
emblems were adorned as most sacred objects, and in 
the several polytheistic systems the act or principle of 
which the phallus was the type was represented by a 
deity to whom it was consecrated :—In Egypt by Khem, 
in India, by Siva, in Assyria by Vul, in primitive Greece 
by Pan, and later by Priapus, among the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian nations by Frisco, and in Spain by Hortanes.” 
This kind of worship, as we have said before, was usually 
observed with sexual excesses, and hence it is observed 
—“ There is abundant evidence to show that there was 
a time in the centuries before Christ when prostitution 
(as we now call it) was held as a most sacred vocation.” 
Herodotus (1.199) says—“The Babylonians have one 
most shameful custom. Every woman born in the 
country must once in her life go and sit down in the 
precincts of Venus, and there consort with a stranger 

.When she has gone with him, and so satisfied 

the goddess, she returns home.A custom very 

much like this is found also in certain parts of the 
island of Cyprus.” Strabo (XI, 14, 632) also speaks 
about a similar custom prevalent among the Armenians. 
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With the spread of Christianity these practices were 
bitterly opposed in the western countries, and finally 
they ceased to exist as national institutions. While 
they were thus discarded by the great mass of people, 
certain elements of the race clung to these primitive, 
beliefs and customs even for a long time. Though the 
mysteries were officially forbidden in many countries, 
they were carried on secretly in a somewhat altered 
form even during the middle ages. The Gnostics be¬ 
longed to one of these societies who continued the practice 
of mysticism. In their social organisation they used 
to advocate communal marriage, the wives being held 
as articles of common use. In this respect they 
resembled the Rosicrucians in many of their customs 
and practices. The latter introduced perverse sexual 
practices in their society. They are said not only to 
have countenanced homosexuality, but to have made 
it one of the principles of their beliefs. The Knights 
Templars formed another secret society of this nature. 
They were also charged with homosexuality. In the 
Witches’ Sabbath women used to play a leading part. 
Special significance was attached to the generative 
organs, and it is needless to say that all kinds of sexual 
excesses followed. It is also said that the Knights 
of the Round Table of King Arthur had many customs 
similar to those of the Rosicrucians. Phallic principles 
were also associated with the Order of the Garter. 

These are instances of the most crude form of worship 
retained as the remnants of primitive culture, the like 
of which to some extent is observed by a section of the 
Sahajiyas even at the present day. But the formal obser¬ 
vances of this kind are merely the external appendages 
to - the main stalk which, resting upon a sound 

U 
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philosophical basis supports the central structure of the faith 
and reveals the true character of the doctrine. The SahajiyS 
religion also has a higher aspect of this kind which aims, 
as we have seen, at the culture of love and beauty in 
the company of women for the attainment of a state 
of perfect bliss usually associated with the idea of 
immortality. It is to this aspect of the culture to which 
we now turn our attention. By looking back into the 
history of the remote past, we find that a system similar to 
this was in existence in Greece at the time of Socrates and 
Plato, which the latter had supported with philosophical 
arguments. We refer to the Banquet of Plato in which, 
in the form of dialogues, he has put forth in the 
mouths of Phsodrus, Pausanius, Eryximachus, Aristo¬ 
phanes and Socrates almost all the principal charac¬ 
teristics of the mystic culture of love. We give below 
a brief summary of their speeches touching upon those 
points only which are of great importance to the study 
of the modern Sahajiya doctrine of Bengal. In doing 
so it is our necessity to be somewhat elaborative on 
many points with our comments and parallel quotations, 
for this is our first entry into the domain of the mysteries 
of love by following the arguments of a great philosopher 
whose writings are perhaps the earliest records of a 
scientific treatment of the philosophy of the subject.* 

From the Speech of Phtedrua 

Love is of the highest dignity among the gods, and 
is in a peculiar manner the author of virtue and happiness 

* In the following discussions we have quoted from the Selec¬ 
tions'* from Plato, translated by Sydenham and edited by T. W. 
Bolleston. 
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to all of human kind. Love inspires in lovers force 
resistless. Lovers are only ready to die for another, 
and those who are true to love may be restored to life 
after death. 

Here Plato begins his discourse by describing the 

^ nature of love That love is of the 

Cotnments. 

highest dignity among the gods is a 
proposition in which there is some novelty. In religion 
love is simply a means of realising God, but by deifying 
love which is here placed in the highest rank among the 
gods, Plato lays the foundation of a doctrine which aims 
at the worship of love. As the Sahajiyas are of the 
same persuation, they have also raised love to the status 
of its highest dignity. In modern Vaisnavism of Bengal 
it is held that Radha was the incarnation of love,^ 
and that Krsna incarnated himself as Caitanya in 
order to taste this love symbolised in Radha,* thus 
making love an object of anxious solicitude of God. 

The Sahajiyas, working on the principle that love is the 
only object of culture,* have also paid the highest tribute 


' In the Ujjvalanllamani (KildbSprakarana) she is spoken of as 
1 This idea has been expressed in the Caitanya- 
Caritamrta (Canto I, Chap. 4), in the form of 
that is, "Kadha symbolises supreme love.* 

^ ^ ^ 1 

Cait.-Carit, Canto I, Chap. 4. 

» cm I 

^1 ftsil »lt«0 » 
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to love. It is said that Krspa takes the dust of the feet 
of Eadha,' and all the gods, holding love very dear to 
them,^ took birth in the Vrndavana in the form of trees 
and creepers to kiss the dust of Radha’s feet.®* The idea 
of such exalted position of love is the chief feature of the 
Sahajiya doctrine. That love is of the highest dignity 

KagamaylkanS, p, 15. 
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even among the gods, not to speak of the mortal, was 
fully realised by the Sahajiyas, who have built up 
an edifice of mystic culture on a foundation of this 
conviction. 

II. How can love be the author of virtue and 
happiness to all of human kind ? The argument ad¬ 
vanced by Plato is of this nature ;—An unworthy act 
becomes more shameful when it is seen by one who is 
loved. So, the sinners make it a point to hide their 
guilts from those they love. Now, if a man loves the 
whole world, he cannot do anything mean. Love is, 
therefore, the author of virtue. The idea that 
love when it embraces the whole world becomes the 
author of virtue has also been preached by the Sahajiyas 
but in a different way. They argue that every man 
loves himself, so that a man can truly love the whole 
world when he sees that there is no difference between 
self and the rest of the world.* In the highest perfec- 
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tion of love, it is said, a man becomes master of his own 
self, when he loves all the animate beings, and becomes 
a true lover.* In this way, the philosophy of Plato and 
the doctrine of the Sahajiyas speak about the same ideal 
of universal love. 

III. The readiness of lovers to die for those they 
love, is a common characteristic of Love, but there is 
no other religion in which this ideal has been so much 
magnified and dogmatically followed as in the SahajiyS. 
doctrine. In the Ilag3.tmika padas (mystic songs) of 
CandtdSsa there are found many statements advocating 
this ideal of perfect love. He says—“Love is really 
cherished by those who are always ready to die for 
those they love. They keep love ever fresh and new 
who wipe out their own existence for the sake of love.^ 
The lover should sacrifice everything for love—his 
honour, good name, fear of public censure, etc.® His 

Kativilasapaddhati, p. 17. 
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Kasakadamva^ p. 49. 
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love should also be of such intensity that on being 
separated from the beloved, the lover may feel the pangs 
of death even in life. Such death-like experience is 
only known to a limited few, but those who know it 
get new life, and such death opens Jjhe portals of life 
eternal.’ That love may bring in life even after death 
is found illustrated in the story of Alcestis in the Greek 
mythology, but that of Indian Savitri is unique in 
this respect. She restored to life her dead husband 
after satisfying the god of Death with her constancy, 
and sacrifice. The potentiality of love to conquer 
death is proclaimed in this manner. 


And— 

OTW II 

(U. M. No. 3174) Basakadamva, p. 57. 

^ II 
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Song No. 780. 
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¥rom the Speech of Pamanias 

Love is of two kinds, (i) Celestial love, and (n) 
Vulgar love. The manner of doing it makes a thing 
good or bad. llightly performed it is right and honour- 
•jble, wrongly, ifci^is wrong and dishonourable. So it is 
with love. 

The differentiation between two kinds of love is also 
a pet theory with the Vaisnavas and the 
Comments. Sahajiyas. What is pure is by them called 
love, but that of the vulgar sort is termed Kama. 
When anything is done for self-interest and with a 
desire, it is the work of Kama, but when it is done 
without any desire, ascribing everything to Krsna (God), 
as it is put in a technical way, it is Prema (love).* 
There is, thus, perfect agreement in this respect between 
these two schools of thought. 

From the Speech of Aristophanes 

Aristophanes is explaining human nature and its 
tendency in a symbolical way. There existed herma¬ 
phrodites, one being who partook of both sexes, male 

II 

|bii—I 

Cait. Carit., Canto I, Chap. 4, 

C2j>) II 

U. M. No. 615, p. 2. 
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and female, in the same form. Every one of them had 
four hands and the same number of legs. They had 
two faces each and four ears. Their force and strength 
were prodigious, and their minds elevated and haughty. 
By Zeus they were then divided, every one of them into 
two halves, one male and the other female. When all 
of the human race were thus bisected, each section 
longed for union with its fellow half in order to regain 
that entity in union in which it formerly was. This 
secret desire of man to be mingled and melted in his 
beloved, and out of the two to be made one, .is 
Love. 

Herein we find our nature explained with the help 

of a symbolical illustration. We have seen 

CommeDta. 

that the Sahajiyas also attach great impor¬ 
tance to the knowledge of human nature. That knowledge 
of one’s own self brings in the knowledge of the Sahajiya 
doctrine, and that this body of ours is the principal object 
of culture, are assertions often met with in the Sahajiya 
literature.‘ Among knowledge of various kinds about 
the human nature, that is held most important which 
is based upon the conception that man and woman 
are different externally, but they are really two sections 
of an undivided whole, the same soul reigning in both 


U. M. No. 611, p. 4. 
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of them.* Love effects the union of these two sections, 
for man by nature is mad after love.® The desire of 
acquiring a state of completeness in union is thus the 
guiding principle of human nature. Here also the 
ISahajiySs sing in the same strain as Plato. 

From the Speech of Socrates. 

I. Socrates introduces the discourse thus—“ Now, 
I think the easiest way that I can take, will be to lay 
before you the whole of the doctrine (of love) in the 
same manner and order in which I myself was examined 
and lectured on the subject by Diotima.” 

In the first place we mark that Socrates went to a 
woman, Diotima by name, in order to be 

CommcDts. 

instructed in the secrets of the doctrine 
of love. This shows that in the matter of love, women 

5^ <11T Sdlifl 51^1 II 

Nigu^hartba-P., p. 5. 

II 
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reign supreme. The Sahajiya doctrine also is practically 
based on the theory that the secret of love is to be 
learnt before a woman or in the company of women. 
Candidasa going to enquire of Vasull about the mystic 
doctrine of love, was instructed by her to go to Baml, 
a washer-woman, for this purpose.* Moreover, the 
woman is here placed in the position of a guide in the 
culture of love, and this is the prevalent custom with the 
Sahajiyas also. Passages like those noted below are abun¬ 
dant in Sahajiya literature.® 

II. Secondly. Then, after preliminary discourses 
about the nature of love and its parentage, etc., Diotima 
says—“ In the mysteries of love thus far, Socrates, you 
may be initiated and advanced. But to be perfected 
and to attain the intuition of the secret and inmost 

«ttf^ I 

cn artcsi 'Sltpl 
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things, to which those others ought to be an introduction 
and preparation, I doubt whether you may be 
able, etc.” 

We find hero that a mere theoretical knowledge of 
the thing is not sufficient to make a 

Comments, expert in the matters of love. That 

may simply be an introduction and preparation for enter¬ 
ing into the mysteries of love, to which none can have 
access without undertaking a sort of practical culture 
in the company of the Rasikas.’ The Sahajiyns fully believe 
in the necessity of this sort of culture with women. 

III. Thirdly. Diotima now points out how by adopt¬ 
ing practical culture in the company of the beautiful 
one can rise from the love of the physical beauty to that 
of the beauty of the soul, and finally to that everlasting 
beauty which pervades the whole world. She says— 

“ When the soul of any man has been teeming witli 
the seeds of this wisdom from his youth (and of divine 
souls it is the native property thus to teem), as soon as 
he arrives at maturity of age,® he longs to sow them in 
the souls of others, and thus to propagate wisdom. 

' c«(^( '5f^ I 

Vivaria-Vilasa, p. 54. 
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And he too, I suppose, looks about and searches for 
beauty where he may generate, for never can he generate 
on aught that is ugly and vile.* Meeting first then 
with outward beauty, that of the body, he welcomes 
and embraces it,® and turns away from where he sees 
deformity in the body. But if he has the good fortune 
to meet also with the beauty of a well-natured and 
generous soul,® he then entirely attaches himself to this 
double beauty, and to this partner of his soul he is now 
full of eloquence about virtue, and what a good man 
should be, and what are his objects, and he tries to 
educate his friend.'* 


' It is for this reason only that beautiful companions are taken 
for the culture of love, about which we have spoken elsewhere 
in detail in the description of adoptable women. 

® I 

Rasasara, p. 46. 
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“ To begin with, then, if his leader lead aright, he 
must love some one person of beautiful form, and with 
him generate noble and fair discourse. He must then 
consider that the beauty of one bodily form is sister to 
that of another bodily form; and if it is right for him 
to pursue outward beauty, he must lack understanding 
not to conceive that the beauty of all bodily forms is 
one and the same.* With this conception in the mind 
he must become a lover of all bodily forms, and he will 
relax that ardour of his, about one form in particular, 
and will despise it and hold it cheap. After this he must 
learn to esteem that beauty which is inward, and of the 
soul, to be of greater worth than that of tl)e body. 
* * Suddenly he will behold a marvellous thing, 

beauty, in its very essence, * * This beauty, 

in the first place, is from everlasting, and knows neither 
beginning nor ending, neither growth nor decay.** 

“ Now, to go on, or to be led by another along the 
right way of love, is this: beginning from those lower 

^15 C’lt’Fl II 
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manifestations of the beautiful to go on in a continual 
ascent, all the way proposing this highest beauty as an 
end, and using the rest but as so many steps in the 
ascent,' to proceed from one to two, and from two to all 
beautiful forms, * * and thus finally learn to 

know what the very essence of beauty is,” 

Thus, we find that a few centuries before Christ, 
Plato preached the philosophy of a doctrine relating to 
the culture of love, which in its chief characteristics 
resembles the Post-Caitanya Sahajiya doctrine of Bengal, 
The adoption of a female companion for mystic culture 
is now being held in disrepute by the cultured people 
and by the members of the other sects, but the philo¬ 
sophy underlying such adoption has been clearly set 
forth by Plato. When holding against the Sahajiya 
faith, one must weigh carefully the wisdom of this 
great philosopher. The way in which Plato has handled 
the subject leads us to believe that a doctrine similar 
to that advocated by the modern Vaisfliava Sahajiyfis 
of Bengal was not unknown in Greece even at that 
remote past in a fully developed form. But Plato 
simply gives us the theory without entering into the 
details of how the doctrine was actually followed in 
practice, and how was the culture of love undertaken 
in order to transfer or translate it from the beauty 
of the body to the beauty of the soul, and from one soul 
to all. We may have a clear idea about this practical 
side of the culture from the Sahajiyas of the present 
day. Elsewhere we have given details of such culture 

' si’t Jfttpra I 
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as is followed by the Sahajiyas, which will show how 
the philosophy of Plato is being followed in practice 
by the members of a religious sect of Bengal who know very 
little of that illustrious Greek philosopher and his works. 

We thus find that both Prema Das and Gaurl Das 
were justified in making the statements which we have 
quoted at the beginning of this chapter, that the 
Sahajiys doctrine was in existence in all ages and climes. 
Hereinbefore we have quoted evidences from the Vedas, 
the Upanisads and the earlier Buddhistic works, as well 
as from the Banquet of Plato and other Western sources, 
coming down to the history of various sects that were 
in existence even in the middle ages of Europe. We 
shall now return to the soil of India, and make a 
comparative study of the Sahajiya doctrine, (i) with 
Tantrikism, (ii) with the Buddhist Sahajiya, and (Hi) with 
the Vaispava Sahajiya of the older type, and then deal 
with the history of the origin and development of the 
modern Sahajiya doctrine of Bengal. 

II. Tantrikism and Sahajiya. 

The mystic culture of the Tantras is of great anti¬ 
quity, though it is not definitely known how old it is. 
It has certain features reminiscent of sex-worship, which 
may perhaps be the remnants of ancient culture of the 
primitive races of India, subsequently modified and 
improved in various ways. The Sahajiya doctrine 
resembles Tantrikism in many of its characteristics. 
Both of them advocate ParakiyS companion for mystic 
practices, and pay little heed to the orthodox view 
advocating the necessity of restraining the activities of 
senses for spiritual advancement. They do not allow 
themselves to be swayed away by the consideration of 
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castes in limiting their religious activities. “ Look to 
the individual, and let him grow as a man in an atmos¬ 
phere of freedom ”—this seems to be the principle on 
which both the doctrines are based. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that there are marked similarities of thought 
that can be observed in these two doctrines. Moreover, 
the Sahajiya works abound in expressions which seem 
to echo the sense of some of the passages of the Tantras, 
with this difference that what the Sahajiyas have 
borrowed they have moulded with the stamp of their 
own religion. We quote below to point out some of the 
similarities of this nature. 

In dwelling on the necessity of taking female com- 
Association with panions for mystic culture, the Tantras 

women. Say—* 

“ No worship is valid without women (Sakti), fish 
and meat.” 

“ If a devotee be engaged in worship without taking 
a Parakiya companion, he will not be successful in his 
endeavour even by reciting the prayer hundred crores 
of times.” 

The following, quoted from the Sahajiya works, seem 
to echo the sense expressed above :— 

” If you do not submit yourself to a Mafgarl (woman) 
but simply rely on the theoretical knowledge of the 
thing, you cannot get Krsna by spiritual culture.” 

“ You should take to worship by being associated 
with a Mafijarl.” 

> f?STl ^ I 
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“ Perform mystic culture in the company of a Prakrti 
(woman).* 

The difference is that the SahajiySs do not use fish 
or meat in mystic culture, but as regards the necessity 
of women (who are designated by them by the terms 
Manjarls, Prakrtis or Sakhls, but not by Saktis as in 
the Tantras), they have the same idea of the utility of 
a female companion as preached in the Tantras. 

In dealing with the higher aspect of the doctrine, 
The ideal of conjugal the Tantras say that union with women 
need not be of physical character but 
one may as well adopt the principle and apply it for 
mental culture—“ Verily one should practise in the mind 
union either with a Svaklya or a Paraklya woman.” 

“Everything should be practised in the mind and 
then only can success be attained.” * 

The Sahajiyas also speak in the same strain :— 

“ In the worship of Krsna, one should practise Rati 
in the mind.” 

“ The cravings for gross enjoyment should be subdued, 
and union should be sought in the mind only.” 
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“The SahajiyS culture should be pratised in the 
mind only.’’ * 

Here we find that both the doctrines stick to the 
ideal of mental culture at a certain stage of their growth. 
They believe in the evolution of sentiment for spiritual 
advancement, and have for this purpose adopted the 
most common ideal of the union of man and woman 
either in theory or in practice, as the means of entering 
into the sphere of mysteries affecting our individual 
existence, the solution of which opens the portals of right 
knowledge about self and its natural tendencies. 

The ^iva Samhita says that everything originated 
from the Spirit, so a man should take refuge in the Spirit 
by giving up all other pursuits.* 

The undernoted verse of a Sahajiya work named 
Rasaratnasara is an exact translation of this verse.'' 

The Sahajiya writers make no secret of this debt. 
In plain terms they say that they have borrowed from 

Amrtaratnavall, p. 8. 

Ratoasara, p. 88. 

Rasasira, p. 46. 
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the Tsntric texts. They have also mentioned the names 
of the books which served them as guides. 

In the Sgama Grantha, the author, after preliminary 
Referencegto Tan- invocations, proceeds by saying—“This 
trie texts. book will deal with the subject treated 

in the mystic ^aiva Agama, which was written in the 
form of a dialogue between ^iva and Parvatl.” ' 

The author of B/asaratnasara writes “ Narottama 
asked his Guru about the mode of spiritual culture. 
The Guru said—‘ Hear, Narottama, I am telling you 
what was written in the Siva Samhita by Siva himself.’’ 

In the Nigfldhartha-Prakasavali, the writer says :— 
“ Know it for certain that I have written here what 1 
found described in the preliminary verses of the book 
named Igamasara.” 

In the Ratnasara, the author undoubtedly refers to the 
Tantras when he says that spiritual success based on 
Parakiya culture is supported by the Sastras."* 

In the Amrtarasavall, the author thus refers to the 
Tantric doctrine—“ He (Bharata) wrote about himself 
in the preliminary verses of the book named Agamasara. 
Any one desirous of knowing it, can do so by consulting 

^«I1 II )). 1. 
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that book. It was composed in the form of a dialogue 
between Siva and Parvatl,” ’ 

It will thus be quite clear that the Sahajiya writers 
The nerve and lotus ^ave acknowledged their indebtedness to 
theory. Tantrikism in clear terms. They have 

also adopted the nerve and lotus theory of the Tantras 
with slight modifications to serve their own purpose. 
Sahajiya works like the Amrtaratnavall, Dehanirnaya, and 
Nigudhartha-Prakasavall deal elaborately with the posi¬ 
tions of nerves, lotuses and ponds. The Ragatmika padas 
which are passing in the name of Candidasa, some of which 
have been printed towards tlie end of Caijdidasa’s Padavali 
published by the Bangiya Sahitya Parisad, supply proofs 
of adoption from the Tantras. These padas give 
expositions to the Sahajiya doctrine, lending a poetic 
charm to a complicated theology. In dealing with 
these matters we must have occasion to refer to the 
satcakra theory of the Tantras which is too well-known 
to require explanation here. 

The Nigudhiirtha-Prakasilvali locates seven Sarovaras 
or ponds in the human body, thus :—At the navel there 
is the navel pond wherein is situated the Jada lotus. 
On the head is the Aksaya pond with a lotus of 
thousand petals. Below this, there is the Kantha pond with 
a lotus of four petals. Then comes the Ksira pond 
in the breast with a lotus of eight petals. Mana pond 

‘ 'siUwt? C»IW I 
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is located in the abdomen with a lotus of hundred 
petals. Then there is the Prthu pond near about the navel 
(perhaps separated from the Navel pond) with a lotus 
of six petals. Ghora pond is at the private part of the 
body with a lotus of two petals. These six with the 
Jada lotus noted above, make up seven lotuses.”* 

We shall now see how six cakrm have been located 
within the human body in the Tantras—“ Muladhara 
is a triangular space in the midmost part of the body. 
It is described as a red lotus of four petals, situated 
between the base of the sexual organ and the anus. 
SvadhisthSna is a six-petalled lotus at the base of the 
sexual organ above Muladhara and below the navel. 
Mapipura is at the navel, it has ten petals. Anahata 
is at the breast, it has twelve petals, y isuddha is at the 
neck with sixteen petals, while Ajna is at the brow with 
two petals. Above all is Sahasrara with thousand 
petals.” 

‘ II 
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It should be observed that the ponds of the Sahajiyss, 
and the oahras of the Tantras are all seven in number. 
The Sahajiyas have introduced some modifications in 
the number of petals which the lotuses possess. 
Moreover, they have changed the position of some 
of them: two have been placed near about the 
navel, while the place of the Ajna has been kept vacant, 
and a new lotus of the Mana pond has been introduced 
in the abdomen. But from the description given above, 
it is quite evident that the Sahajiyas have copied from 
the Tantric texts with certain modifications to suit 
their own purpose. 

Now, about the nerve system. According to the 
Psycho-physiological theory of the Tantras there are as 
many as three and a half crores of nerves in the human 
body. Of these, the principal are fourteen, and of these 
Ida, Pihgala, and Susumna are the chief, of which again 
Susumna is the first in importance. Other nerves are 
called Gandharl, Kuhu, Sarasvati, Pus5,‘ etc. But 
according to the Todala Tantra, there are only eleven 
nerves which are considered important. There is thus 
difference of opinion among the Tantric authors as to 
the number of the important nerves. 

The Nigudhartha-Prakasavali, however, gives promi¬ 
nence to thirty-two nerves which are thus named in that 
book—Sunya, Dipta, Kirapa, Dhira, Pati, Tamra, Ksnti, 
Ujjvala, Kamvu, Darasana, Laksavana, SarasSra, Suvasa, 


II eto. 
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Subhadra, etc.^ Four of them are said to be of special 
importance in mystic culture.^ It is said that all other 
nerves originate from them. Animals take their birth 
from the nerve which has the colour of the sun. From 
the nerve named Garbhodakasayl originate those beings 
who are accustomed to the Svaklya mode of worship. 
From the Ksirodasayl nerve are born those who are the 
worshippers of Kfsna, while the Candrasayl nerve produces 
the Sahajiyas, who are bent upon the culture of love. 

This sort of differentiation of the nerves producing 
different kinds of beings is somewhat original and shows 
the tendency of some Sahajiya writers to create a pecu¬ 
liar nerve theory suited to their own purpose, on the model 
of the Tantric texts. On the other hand, Cantjidasa 
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has been more faithful to the Tantras in his ESgStmika 
padaa. About the lotuses he says— 

“ How wonderful is the creation of the Great Creator! 
He has located six lotuses within the human body. 
The Sahasrara is a lotus of thousand petals (at the 
head), below which is Mapipura wherein resides the great 
Siva. At the base of the nose there is a two-petalled 
lotus looking like the twin eyes of the bird khanjana. 
In the throat is placed a lotus with sixteen petals, 
whereas in the region of the heart there is a lotus with 
hundred petals. At the navel is Kulakundalini with ten 
petals, and a little below is the Prema Pond wherein is 
situated a lotus with eight petals.” * 

In this description, Manipura has been placed in the 
head somewhere above the base of the nose, but in the 
Tantras it is located at the navel. Kulakundalini has 
also been placed in the position of the Manipura of the 
Tantras. The lotus of the breast is here spoken of as 
a flower with hundred petals, whereas the Tantras make 
it a twelve-petalled one. In the following description, 
however, Candidasa is more faithful to the Tantras. 
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“ According to another version, there is a thousand- 
pefcalled lotus in the head. Between the eye-hrows is 
situated a lotus with two petals, while that at the neck 
is a sixteen-petalled one. Tlie lotus of the heart has 
twelve petals, and that of the navel, ten only. At the 
base of the generative organ there is a lotus with six 
petals, whereas that at the anus has fourteen petals.” ^ 

In describing the nerve system, the Tantric ideal 
seems to have been imitated in the Bagatmika pachas. 
” The six Cakras are fixed in the cerebro-spinal axis 
which is the main support of all. It has Ida and PiiigalR 
on two sides, with the nerve Susumna in the middle.” ^ 
The Tantras say—“ Susumna is in the hollow of the 
Meru in the cerebro-spinal axis. It extends from the 

' I 
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anus the .'■ahajiyS literature and the Tsntrik texts do not agree. 
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Muladhara lotus to the cerebral region. * * The 

various lotuses in the different Cakras of the body are 
all suspended from the Citra-Nadi, the Cakras being 
described as knots in the Nadi, which is as thin as the 
thousandth part of a hair. Outside the Meru and on 
each side of the Sushumna are the Nadis Ida and Pihgala, 
etc.” (From the rendering of Arthur Avalon.) 

But here also in the conception of lotuses, the Saha- 
jiyas have introduced their own peculiarities in other 
ways. In the Ragatmika paclas of Candidasa it is 
maintained that “ among the devotees, those who are in 
the Pravarta stage should adopt the lotus of the region of 
heart, those who are in the Sadhaka stage should take to 
the lotus of the navel, but the men of the Siddha stage 
should stick to the thousand-petalled lotus, the Rati being 
cultured in the Prema Pond where is a lotus of eight 
petals.” ‘ This way of dealing with the lotuses according to 
the stages of culture is particularly Sahajiya in character. 
Candidasa also admits this in Song No. 814 of the 
anthology of his padas published by the Bahgiya Sahitya 
Parisad. While dealing with a particular kind of 
arrangement of the lotuses, he says that “ it is in no way 
connected with the mystic culture of the Sahajiyas. 
It is verily connected with the Vaidhi mode of culture, but 
not with the Raganuga mode followed by the Sahajiyas.” ^ 
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There are many other points of agreement that 
can be observed in the two doctrines. 

In the sphere of practical culture, the Sahajiyas say 
that the worshipper should not follow the Daksi^a course, 
but should stick to the Vama mode.^ In the Tantras 
also it is said that the Vama is better than the Daksina, 
for the latter is practically based on the Vedic prin¬ 
ciples,® and hence it falls within the sphere of the 
Vaidhi Culture which is also denounced by the Sahajiyas, 
because they prefer the Raganuga mode. 

In the Tantrik Vamacara mode of culture the devotees 
should adopt the nature of a woman,® an idea which 
is also the basic principle of the Sahajiya culture.* 

Candldasa^s Padavall (P, E.), Song No. 764'. 
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We have seen that the Sahajiyas advocate the 
company of beautiful women in mystic culture, and that 
an idea similar to this is also prevalent in lantrikism.^ 
In the last chapter we have given details of such culture 
as observed by the Sahajiyas in the company of 
women. What is practically done in the Vamacara 
system of the Tantras is somewhat like this in practice, 
with this characteristic difference that the Tantras advo¬ 
cate the use of fish, meat and wine,^ while the 
Sahajiyas do not take to any such thing. It should also 
be noted here that the Tantrics by taking Paraklya 
women follow a sort of mechanical culture which has 
much less to do with love, but the Sahajiyas adopt 
Farakiya for the culture of love, beauty and bliss. With 
the Tantrics, worship of and communication with 
women is a matter of mere form, there being not much 
emotional touch in it, but with the Sahajiyas it is 
primarily connected with the culture of the heart. 
The peculiarities of these two doctrines will be quite 
evident from the names their followers have given to 
female companions. The Tantrics are the worshippers 
of Power and Will, and so they call women as Saktis, 
but the Sahajiyas are the followers of love, and so they 
use the terms Manjarls or Sakhls to designate their 
female partners. Though there are agreements in customs 
and practices, the spirit of these two doctrines is quite 
different from each other. 
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We have thus dealt with some of the chief charac¬ 
teristics of the Sahajiya doctrine and Tantrikisra, and 
have pointed out that there are striking similarities 
in many respects. In fact, it appears to us that 
Tantrikism is not a separate cult ; it is rather an aspect 
of religion which had its origin in the spontaneous growth 
of the human mind.* As no religion can ignore such a 
force, Tantrikism crept into the fold of almost every 
religion in some form or other at a certain stage of its 
growth. We should rather say that the common people 
coming within the influence of the refined philosophical 
doctrines of religious teachers, did not forsake their own 
favourite religion, but adopted it with certain modifica¬ 
tions according to the necessity of the time. On the other 
hand, whoever came to preach a new faith among the 
common people, was confronted with the impossible task 
of changing the popular beliefs. The old materials were, 
therefore, kept undisturbed as far as possible, with 
simply a new moulding according to new light. This 
is the reason why we have Tan trie touch in Saivisra, 
Vaisnavism, Buddhism, as well as among the followers 
of other religions, as we have pointed out in course 
of our discussions on the subject of ancient sex-worship. 

111. The Buddhist Sahajiya. 

We are now coming to a point which is nearer to 
our mark, and so within the range of our distinct vision. 
Dr. H. P. Sastri maintains that the saint Lui preached 
the Sahajiya doctrine among the Buddhists in the 9th 
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century A. D.' From the record of numerous Sanskrit 
and (as they are called) Bengali works that had been 
translated in the Tibetan language, we find that the 
current of the Buddhist Sahajiya doctrine had a conti¬ 
nuous flow from this time upto the 13tb century A. D.* 
Now, this is the period which immediately precedes 
that of the modern Vaisnava-Sahajiya activity of Bengal, 
and hence we are greatly interested in the doctrine of the 
Buddhist Sahajiyas. By his discovery and publication of 
some rare manuscripts under the title of the Bauddha Gana 
and Doha, Dr. Sastri has brought to light valuable materials 
which may be profitably utilised for a comparative study 
of religions, specially of the Sahajiya doctrine with which 
we are concerned here. In his introduction to that useful 
publication he has noted down some prominent character¬ 
istics of the Buddhist Sahajiya cult, and we give below a 
brief summary of some of the most important points 
touched by him, as well as other features of the doctrine 
as can be gathered from the body of the text. 

I. The character of the Sahajananda conceived by the 
Buddhist Sahajiyas, is of the nature of the bliss arising 
out of conjugal union, otherwise symbolically expressed 
as the union of the thunderbolt and the lotus.* The 
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modern Sahajiya cult based on Madhura Bbava is also 
conceived on this ideal, both in theory and practice.* 

II. The Buddhist Sahajiyas do not acknowledge 
the authority of the Vedas, and the utility of the 
sacrifices.^ The rituals of the orthodox school are 
generally ignored in the mystic religions. The MuQ4aka 
Upanisad (1-2-7), the Katha-Upanisad (2-10), the Gita 
(9-20-22), do not attach much value to the usefulness 
of sacrificial observances when they speak of absolute 
spiritual emancipation. The Vaisiiava-Sahajiyas also 
hold fast to similar views, for they have their teachings 
always directed against the observances of the Vedic 
rites.® 
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III. The Buddhist Sahajiyas have no faith in the 
existence of God.‘ Though the VaisQava Sahajiy&s 
do not usually go so far in this respect, yet they main¬ 
tain that man in potentiality is superior to God. 
The statements like—“ God can never be equal to 
man/’ “ God can never know the secrets of human 
nature,” “God can never adopt the nature of man,” * 
are abundant in SahajiyA literature. Can^ldAsa in his 
mystic songs maintains that man is superior to all, 
there being nothing greater than him.” In fact, the 
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Sahajiyas have so greatly magnified the importance df man 
that the idea of Godhead has fallen in the badkground. 

IV. TantrikiSm, as we have said before, is a popular 
cult which has forced itself within the fold of other 
religions. In the Buddhist Sahajiya system also there was 
a, current marked with the peculiaritie.s of I'antrikism. The 
Dakarijava Tantra incorporated in the Bauddha Gsn and 
Doha, and some of tlie Caryya padas deal with this aspect 
of the doctrine. The ideas of nerves, vakras, yogints, etc., 
have been elaborated in this system,' and they manifest 
peculiar mysticism which is the common characteristic 
of all the Tantras, Hindu, Bauddha and the Vais^ava. 

V. Another common characteristic of the mystic 
religions is present both in the Buddhist and the 
Vais^ava Sahajiya doctrines. It is the Guru’s advice that 
is there held as the most valuable guide for spiritual 
advancement. As the religion is of mystic nature, 
one cannot enter into the secrets of mysticism without 
the help of one who has a thorough knowledge of the 
subject. The Buddhist Dohas maintain that the secrets 
of the Sahajiya doctrine are to be learnt from the 
Gurus, and that utmost reverence should be paid to 
them, for they are even superior to Buddha.® In the 
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Upaai^s there are frequent references to learners’ 
going to the Gurus for being instructed in the 
knowledge of the Brahma-Vidya.* In the Gita also 
13-26, etc.) the Guru’s advice is held out as a valu¬ 
able means of effecting spiritual advancement. In the 
Caitanya'Caritamrta, the Guru is said to be the incarna¬ 
tion of Kr^iiut.^ Among the Sahajiya works, the Amrtarat- 
navall says that spiritual progress depends upon the 
advice of the Guru.® The Rasasara identifies the Guru 
with Krsna in the sphere of love, and the Atmatattva 
Grantha holds fast to a similar view.* There is, therefore, 
perfect agreement of thought in the literature of all 
these mystic doctrines on this point. 

VI. The Buddhist Sahajiyas attach much importance 
to, the knowledge of human nature. They also main¬ 
tain that there is no difference between self and the rest 
of the world, and that the apparent differences are merely 
physical, and not essentiaL® Passages of a similar import 

> Kajha Up. (The story of Naciketi); Prasna Up. (the story 
of Pippalada); Muncjaka Up. (Chap. I) ; Chhind. Up. (Canto 4, 
Chap. 4, etc.), etc. 
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are also found in the Yaisnava Sahajiya literature, and 
the idea of unity in all objects of nature is a pet theory 
with the SahajiySs of Bengal.* 

VII. In the Vajrayana doctrine established mainly on 
the principle of the enjoyment of joy,^ female companion 
is advocated for the sake of Ananda or Bliss. Dr. H. P. 
Sastrl has brought with him from Nepal a portion of 
a commentary, copied by him, of the Capdaro^apa- 
Mfihatantra which is a valuable work to the followers 
of the Vajrayftna cult. From this book {vide the 
Visvakosa, Vol. XXI, pp. 346-7 ) we know that mystic 
culture in the company of women advocated by this 
sect, was somewhat similar to that practised by the modern 
Vaispava Sahajiyas, the details of which we have given 
in Chapter II, above. 

To go into further minute details of comparison is 
not our object in this place, but from what we have 
stated before, it is not difficult to find out that both in 
thought and practice there is perfect agreement between 
the Buddhist and the Vaispava Sahajiya doctrines on 
certain important points. Yet the difference between 
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them is also as wide as the poles. From what we 
learn from the Bauddha GSn and Doha, we find that 
the doctrine treated therein is a dry philosophical one, 
mainly based on the principle of acquiring spiritual 
knowledge by the exercise of intellectual faculties. 
The passages like f? (St^l (This body is 

like a tree with five branches), ?! 

^’5 (Do not make a distinction between self and 
others, etc.), have been treated in such a manner that 
we get there food more for the brain than for the 
heart, whereas the Vaispava Sahajiyas have dealt with 
similar sentiments on the background of love, making 
love, hut not wisdom, the primary object of culture. 
In the Buddhist Sahajiya system there are three main 
currents of thought— (i) AvadhutI, which is dualistic, 
(ii) Candall, where dualism merges into non-dualism, 
and (Hi) Bahgall or Dombi, which is purely non-dua- 
listic in character.* These are abstract speculations 
wherein intellectual faculties are churned for the cream 
of wisdom. In a system like this, love cannot play an 
important part, and it is principally in this respect 
that the modern Vaisnava SahajiyAs differ from the 
Buddhist Sahajiyas. 

Inspite of this characteristic difference in the 
essence of the two faiths, we have a number of points, 
as we have shown above, on which the Buddhist and 
the Vaisnava Sahajiyas are of the same persuasion. 
We thus find that there was among the Buddhists a sect 
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following the Sahajiya doctrine which in many of its 
characteristics resembled the modern Vais^ava Sahajiya 
doctrine of Bengal. In the long list of books appended 
to the Banddha Gan and Doha, there are many which 
were written about this mystic cult. From this we can 
guess that the doctrine was vrell-established in the 
B.ifddhist coiumu.nity from the 9th to the 13th century 
A. D.^ We may get occasional references to the Sahajiya 
doctrine in the literature of other sects, but these books 
are the only specimens of ancient Sahajiya literature of 
which we know anything. Unfortunately, most of them 
are not available in printed form, but the publication of 
the Bauddha Gan and Doha has given us at least a 
glimpse of that vast treasure which otherwise would 
have remained unknown to many of us. 

IV. The Puk-Caii’anva Vais5Iava Sahajiya. 

Hereinbefore we have dealt with some of the 
important characteristics of Tantrikism (which may 
conveniently be called the Saiva Sahajiya Cult, for the 
custom of taking female companion in mystic culture), 
and of the Buddhist Sahajiya doctrine, on the basis of 
a comparative study with the modern Sahajiya doctrine 
of Bengal, but there was also a Yais^ava faith of the 
Sahajiya tendency, the existence of which can be 
traced at least from the pre-Sahkaraoaryya period. 
It was a pure doctrine embodying some of the highest 
truths of spirituality, and free from the grossness (as 
it is called) of Tantrikism. As most of the references 
quoted below are of Vaispava complexion, we have 
conveniently named this new current as the Vaisnava 
Sahajiya doctrine for the sake of differentiation. 

' B, G. and Doha, Introd., p. 6. 
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In the Vis^u-Puraija we have references to the 
Sahaja-Siddhi, thus :— 

^^12 5l^t5^t5^f5p^elts II 

1 . 6 . 11 - 12 . 

Herein is described the nature of men who were 
first created by Brahma, the Supreme Creator. They 
were full of devotion, free to live wherever they liked, 
free from all obstacles, pure at heart, and of blameless 
action. This reminds us of the description of Adam 
and Eve living in the Paradise, who were also pure in 
thought and action, and full of devotion to God, before 
they tasted the fruits of the forbidden tree. In fact, 
the Bible here supplies us wTth a good illustration of 
the nature of the natural religion of man. 

Then crept in sin, in consequence of which they 
lost Sahaja Siddhi as w'ell as other Siddhis of eight 
kinds which were based on love and joy, etc.— 

511 5P551 I 

1 - 6 - 16 . 

We thus find that there was a conception about the 
characteristics of persons who were qualified for Sahaja 
Sidddbi in that remote age. The same work further 
states :— 

^^<21191 II 

2 / 1 / 26 - 26 . 
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Here it is said that in certain parts of the world 
there exists Svahhaviki (a synonym of Sahaja) Siddhi 
where joy depends not on efforts, and where there is 
no disease or death. The differentiation of sin and 
merit, of the high and the low is not observed in those 
places. In the higher aspect of the modern Sahajiya 
doctrine of Bengal, about which we shall speak in the next 
chapter there is also a conception about the characteristics 
of the ideal Sahaja man which is exactly of this nature. 
What is particularly noteworthy in this conception is 
that there is an atmosphere of perfect freedom in which 
man can move, depending upon what is thought to be 
his unerring natural tendency, without being circum¬ 
scribed in the least by the conventional dogmas of 
religion and social usages. The Vis^u-Purana was 
composed in the 4th century A D. at the latest,* and 
we have here a reference to the Sahaja-Siddhi as 
conceived in that remote age. 

In the Fourth Oriental Conference held at Allahabad 
in 1926, there was a paper read on the subject of Nayaka- 
Nayikabliava in South Indian religion, the summary 
of which only is available to us. It says—“ In the 
religion of the Sri Vaisnavism as developed in the Tamil 
Prahandhas of the Alvars, a special form of love which 
God bears to the soul is expounded. This love is called 
conjugal love metaphorically. This is almost the same 
as that expounded by the philosopher Caitanya in 
Northern India, except for the former being Visista- 
dvaita. Long before Caitanya and Vallahhacbarya, 
Saints Sathagopa (Nammalvar), Parakala (Tirumangal 
Alvar) and others developed the idea in their works 

* Dynasties of the Kali Age, by F. E. Pargiter, Introd., 
pp. xii-xiii. 
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like the Tiruvaymoli and the Pirumoli. The famous 
Vedanta Desika * * refers to this idea in his 

Godastuti. He says that the Gurus of Goda, i. e., the 
Alvars, in trying to enjoy God, convert their devotion 
to him into conjugal love, and console their hearts by 
stories of separation, etc., the author of the DrAvido* 
panishatsamgati referring to this very sentiment. This 
sentiment of love towards God expressed in terms of 
conjugal love is best expressed in the works of Nam- 
malvar ‘ Sari Sathagopa,’ the most important of the 
Alvars. It is said that NammalvAr enjoyed with refer¬ 
ences to God respectively all the various sentiments 
which Bharata, Lak^ma^a and SitA enjoyed towards 
llAma, and the Gopis with Krg^a, the divine shepherd, 
taking that manhood was befitting only to God, before 
whom the whole universe is like a woman.* Sathari 
in his great love for him assumed the shape of a woman. 
The great love which the worldly people cherish towards 
the worldly things, the same is called Bhakti when 
directed to Aohyuta by the wise.* While describing the 
progress of this love of God, NammalvAr describes three 
states, (i) of playmate, (it) of a mother, and (tit) of a 


‘ 4^ '»rtn ’i.'W 

»lt4 I 

Rasas&ra^ p. 47. 

4^ ^«I1 si iRtV CRt I 
Caitanya-Mangala^ by Looaaa Das, p, 

^ This is the basis of the MSdhuryya BbSva as coneeived by 
the iiengali Vaisnavas; about which we shall speak later on in 
details. 
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young maiden who does not care for the obstacles, and 
breaking all of them asunder seeks to meet the Lord.” ^ 

The writer concludes with the following remarks : • 
“ The Nayaka-Nayikabhava of the Tamil Vaisiiavas 
should have been very familiar to ^ri SaAkaracharya who 
appears to allude to it once in his commentary of the 
Bhagavadgita. While commenting on verse 44 of Canto 
XI, commenting on fans fantm here Sankara thinks 
that the form is 5.rsa, and should be fa^ltns which 
is not admissible grammatically, and wantonly intro¬ 
duces the idea of Nayaka and Nayika, although there was 
no textual justification for the procedure. He should 
have been very familiar with this idea in the religion of 
South India at his period as it is developed in the works 
of the Saints Sathagopa and Parakala.” (pp. 194-98.) 

We have here particulars of a doctrine which was 
similar to that of the Vaisnavas of the post-Caitanya 
period (the Sahajiyas included) in many of its chief 
characteristics, and we have also proofs of its existence, 
as the writer has pointed out, in the pre-Sahkaracaryya 
period. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, in his Vais^avism and 
^aivism (p. 48) writes that the Bhagavata-Puraija 
(11.5 .38-40) says in the usual prophetic style that in 
the Kali Age there will be found men here and there 
devoted to Narayana, but in large numbers in the 
Dravida country. The Dravitja devotees noticed in the 
Bhagavata (who were no doubt the Alvar saints noted 
above) must have, therefore, flourished before that 
work was composed. This is an additional proof of the 
early origin of this faith. 

^ Of the five kinds of Msdhuryya Rasas adopted by the Bengali 
Vaifnavas, only three (/.«., Sakhya, Vatsalya and Madhura) are 
given here. 
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In Chapter 36 of the Prapaficasara Tantra (vv. 35-47) 
the worshipper is directed to a sort of meditation on Vis^u 
in the form of Trailokya-Mohana (Charmer of the whole 
universe) which is there set forth in terms of sensuous 
splendour, thus— 

“Think of a beautiful garden of Kalpa trees (those 
granting all desires) fragrant with the scent of flowers 
and musical with the humming of big bees. Then 
meditate on Ramapati (Vispu) seated on Garuda (the 
mythical bird who is the vehicle of Vis^iu), who is on 
a red lotus. The husband of Sri is of the colour of a 
full blown red hibiscus flower, and shines with the 
radiance of ten million rising suns. He is in the full 
flush of beauteous youth shedding the nectar of His 
sweet-scented presence and lovely form. Kind is He 
to all. He holds a conch-shell, bow, club, noose, discus, 
sword and mace. His eyes are fixed in gaze upon the 
face of Sri, His spouse, who embraces Him in the fullness 

of her love. Encircling Vis^u and His spouse 

are their household women with heavy thighs, hips and 
breasts, sweetly smiling. They look with ardent longing 
upon Him making obeisance with their soft folding hands. 
Pierced by the arrows of Ananga (Cupid), they move 
voluptuously. Their lips part but scarcely utter a sound, 
for they are tremulous with passion. Their hair and 
clothes are in disorder. They are shameless with passion. 

. Forming lotuses as it were with their hands, they 

go towards Him and worship His two feet, and with the 
murmur of hardly uttered words, and with eyes wet 
with tears of joy, they say to Him—* Supreme Lord, and 
Husband, be our Refuge.’ ’’' 

^ TSntrik Texts, Vol. Ill, edited by A. Avalon and Vidysratna, 
Introd., pp. 61-63. 
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Some characteristics of this meditation are of Saha- 
jiyft character. By directing the worshipper to think 
of the household women worshipping Vi^qu with passion 
and calling him husband, the author hits upon a typical 
Sahajiya principle of worship in which the devotee 
adopts the emotion of a woman for her lover, or the 
sentiment of the Gopis for Krspa. The Frapancasara 
is attributed to ^ankaracaryya, and may be placed in 
the 7th century A. D. 

In Prof. Garbe’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
preserved in the Imperial University Library of Tubingen, 
a book named AdhyStmapradipa has been reviewed under 
the serial No. 122 on pp. 48-60.* It was written by one 
calling himself Sahaja-Caitanya Purl, who was the dis¬ 
ciple of Jiiana-Oaitanya Purl. At the end of Chapter 
IX, in the colophon the author puts himself thus— 
SrI-Jn5nacaitanyapurl-parivr5t, Sisyastadiyah Sahaja- 
’grya-Sabdab I Caitanyapury-uttaraa-hrt, tadlye ’dhyatma- 
pradlpe navamah praka^ah n 

This means that JnSnacaitanya Purl was a Parivra- 
jaka (homeless mendicant), who had a good disciple 
called Caitanya Purl, who bore the title of Sahaja before 
his name. The word Sahaja thus prefixed before the 
name of the saint may refer to the complexion of the 
faith he was following when it appears that Caitanya Puri 
was the common name of the Guru and the disciple. 

We may get some idea of the doctrine that was 
preached by Sahaja-Caitanya Purl from a few quota¬ 
tions from the Adhyatmapradipa noted in the catalogue 
named above. 

In the colophon at the end of Chapter Yll, we 
have — Saptama-saihjfiah prakSiSab prakasita-bbakti 

* I am indebted to Prof. Amulyacharan VidySbhuBan for this 
information. 
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-vairagyab. This shows that the seventh chapter of 
the book dealt with bhakti-vairagyah, perhaps on the 
model of the Niskama Bhakti-yoga preached in the Gita, 
a subject which rises to the highest flight of spirituality. 
In this chapter we are in possession of the following 
quotation—“Janmadyah sa4 ime hhava distS dehasya 
natmanah,” about which a commentator says : Nara- 
doktam eva <?fiAa<ma-«iwA:tt-prakaramaha, etc. The 
discussion aims at finding out the nature of deha (body) 
and atma (soul), maintaining that the phenomena of 
birth, growth, decay, death, etc., are of the body, but 
not of the soul. In describing the nature of Atma, the 
author has preached the truths of the VedSntic doctrine 
maintaining that the Soul is ever pure, and that it is an 
entity free from decay and change, all-pervading and 
unqualified in its nature, and that it cannot be known by 
learned discussions, or austere practices.* These are the 
teachings of a doctrine followed by one who bore the 
surname of Sahaja, agreeing in main outlines with some 
of the teachings of the higher aspect of the JnanI Sahajiya 
culture which is still being followed by a thoughtful 
section of the modern Sahajiyas. 

The Brahraa-Sarahita is a Sanskrit work which is 
believed to have been brought by Caitanya from the 
Southern India. In this book there are references to the 
Sahaja love— 


etc. 

Verse 42. 


Atma Dityo’vyayal) $uddba okab k^etrajfia ftiraya|}l 
Avikriya^ svadrg-ghetar vyapako’sa6gy anayrtaf^ 9 
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The celebrated Jiva Gosvami has commented on this 
verse as follows— 

C-2lWl^WtWl 

<£(f^Wl, etc. 

“ I bow to that Lord who is reflected in the minds 
of all in the form of Divine Love commonly known as 
the purest conjugal Love 

In another verse the writer says— 

C’lTf¥WJitfw^*s ^*s II 

Verse 65. 

“ God can be worshipped by adopting the sentiments 
of anger, Kama, Sahaja love, fear, affection, Moha, 
respect and service. The devotee may successfully 
adopt any of these sentiments.” 

From this book also we thus find that even in the 
pre-Caitanya period Sahaja love or one in the form of 
conjugal love, was recognised as a means of realising 
God. 

In the Assam Plates of Vallabhadeva executed in 
Saka Samvat 1107 corresponding to 1184 A. D., 
the term Sahaja occurs as a compound with Dharmma. 
This king founded an alms-house and endowed it with 
the revenue of certain villages. In verse 27 of the 


Na paByati tvaip parama’-tmaDo jaoo 
Na budhyate 'dya’ pi samadbi-yuktibhib t 
Kuto’pare tasya manab-sarfra-dbi- 
Visarga-Br?^ vayam-apraka^ab I 


And 
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fifth plate, we have :—Yadiha Sahajadharmma dharmma- 
karmmaikacittah kimapi kimapi karmma kvapi ye 
kurvvate te iha dadhatu vibhutim, etc. 

(Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 186.) 

This verse has been translated as follows :—“ People 
who, religious by nature and with their minds solely 
directed to acts of religion, do anything whatever here 
in regard to this (alms-house), may they with their 
children.enjoy prosperity in this world, etc.” 

{Ibid, p. 188). 

The term “ Sahaja-dharmma ” has been rendered here 
as ‘ those who are religious by nature,’ by taking the 
word used in a general sense, but we have here a 
clear reference to the Sahajiyii doctrine. In fact, the 
people who follow the natural religion of man, are 
really those who are designated as the SahajiySs, and 
there is nothing here which can stand in the way of 
accepting this interpretation. The idea of dharmma 
becoming identified with the nature of men, who are 
here spoken of as forming a class by themselves, and 
the manner of referring to it, speak of the superior 
excellence of the doctrine that was in existence at that 
time. This refers to the Sahajiya Cult which was current 
in Eastern India in the twelfth century A. D. 

In the Pithapuram Plates of Virachoda executed 
about 1024 Saka (1102 A. D.), one share of the village 
granted therein was assigned to “ the expounder of 
RQpavatara” (Ep. Ind., Vol. V, p. 

94, 1. 273). We note this much that the Sahajiya 
doctrine is otherwise called Kupa Dharmma, but cannot 
go far ahead with the task of identification for want of 
further particulars. 

In the third Pillar Inscription of the Eastern 
Ohalukya Chiefs, divine love has been expressed in 
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terms of or conjugal union. A person is there 

spoken of as (ocean of divine love). 

(Ep. Ind,, Vol. V, p. 36.) We find here a reference to 
the idea that spiritual love could assume the complexion 
of that existing between husband and wife. This 
inscription is dated 1231 Saka Samvat corresponding 
to 1309 A. D. 

In the Nallur Grant of Harihara II, dated 1321 Saka 
(1399 A. D.), we have— 

Verse 40. 

Hultzsch has taken in the sense of 

and has changed into and given the 

following rendering : — “I bear on my bead the pair of 
the lotus feet of those kings, either descendants of my 
race, or of the races of other kings, who, resplendent 
with charitable thoughts, undertake the protection of 
my gift.” 

(Ep. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 126.) 

But without admitting the changes noted above, the 
passage may mean—” The descendants of my race, or 
those of other kings, who follow and only 

care for the preservation of that religion, their feet I bear 
on tuy head.” 

By the term it seems the author has referred 

to if the textual evidence is to be relied on, 

and there is no necessity of changing it into Here 

we have clear reference to a doctrine called Ujjvala- 
dharmma, the term often used by the Sahajiyas to 
designate their own faith. 

In the Plates of Sadasiva Baya executed iu l^ka 
Saihvat 1478 (1556 A. D.), the receiver of the grant is/ 
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described as “ DravldSgama>vediae.” In the footnote 
Hultzsch writes—Dravida-Veda is in Kittel's Kannada*. 
English dictionary explained to mean a Yai^nava popular 
exposition of the Vedas in Tamil verse.” (Ep. Ind., 
IV, p. 5.) It is also identified with the collection of 
Tamil hymns generally known as NslAyira^prabandhas, 
some idea of which we have given above. 

This grant was executed not much later than the 
passing away of Caitanya, the founder of modern Vaisija- 
vism in Bengal. Even in the post-Caitanya period, 
there were (and still there are) some sects of Saha* 
jiyS complexion outside the province of Bengal, refer¬ 
ences to which are available from authoritative 
sources. 

H. H. Wilson in his Religious Sects of the Hindus 
writes about the Sakhl-Bhavakas, thus—“ In order to 
convey the idea of being as it were her (Rsdha’s) fol¬ 
lowers and friends, a character obviously incompatible 
with the difference of sex, they assume the female 
garb, and adopt not only the dress and ornaments, but 
the manners and occupations of women. They are found 
at Jaypur, Benares and Bengal.” (p. 178.) 

The same writer says—” Another Vaispava sect con¬ 
forming with the last (Sakhl-Bhavakas) in the worship 
of Eadha and Kr^na was instituted by Charan Das, who 
resided at Delhi in the reign of the second Alemgir 
(1754-1769 A. D.).” The first disciple of Charan Das 
was his own sister, Sahaji Bai, who wrote the * Sahaj 
Prakada* (pp. 178-180). These two names are indica¬ 
tive of Sahajiya connection. 

The same author also says that in Bengal the Spasta- 
Dayakas, Karta-Bhajas, and the Sahajas are of similar 
nature (p. 170). 

20 
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Resumd. 

We thus find that the Sahajiya element was present 
in early Vaispavisra from the 4th century down to the 
middle of the 18th century A. D., manifesting 
sotne of the chief characteristics of the Jnan! 
Sahajiya doctrine of Bengal. We have also pointed 
out that the ideal of Parakiya is as old as the 
Vedas and the Upanisads, and that the custom of women’s 
being associated with men for mystic spiritual culture 
was in vogue even in the pre-Buddhistic period. We 
have dealt with the subject of ancient sex-worship, and 
shown that the practice was indigenous with the 
primitive races, or rather it was the outcome of the 
general evolution of human mind. Later on, this 
popular element in religion secured a place for itself 
in the religious beliefs of almost all the people of the 
world, and kept its influence felt even in the working 
of certain religious sects of the most recent time. In 
India, Tantrikism had developed itself into a powerful 
creed, and working on the principle of practical culture 
in the company of women, had reaped extensive popu¬ 
larity. Holding fast to the ideal of enjoying the plea¬ 
sure of the senses, it had turned the current of religious 
thought into a new channel in opposition to the orthodox 
view of working out spiritual emancipation by means of 
austere practices of various kinds, Bven therein there 
was a sort of mechanical culture that had developed, for 
T&ntrikism had never been very keen about the culture 
of love, which is, however, the basic principle of the 
modem SahajiyS, doctrine of Bengal. The Buddhist 
Sahajiyas have leaned much towards the ideal of spiritual 
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knowledge, and occupied themselves mainly with ^the 
discussions of the dualistic and non-dualistio theories. 
It is true that certain sects among them ultimately 
adopted the ideal of mystic culture in the company of women, 
but that was simply the popular element of Tarntrikism, 
which, however, could not change the dry philosophical 
character of the main faith. Many other features 
of the Buddhist Sahajiya doctrine noted abovb are the 
common characteristics of all the mystic religions, and so 
they cannot be taken as the essentially distinguishing 
features of any, particular doctrine. In the ancient 
Vaisnava Sahajiya, however, we have found out a pure 
faith based on the ideal of love. The Alvar saints looked 
upon God as the great lover, who is to be approached 
with the offerings of love. In the Visnu-Purnija we get 
the idea of what is to be the natural religion of man, 
and the Adhyatmapradipa, while indulging in philo¬ 
sophical discussions about the nature of human body 
and soul, has ultimately come up to Bhakti-VairSgya, 
the highest limit of spiritual devotion to which the 
Bhagavata school could aspire to reach. The Plate of 
Vallabhadeva testifies to the excellence of the Sahajiya 
faith that was current at that time, and the Prapancasara- 
Tantra also gives an idea of divine meditation on thp 
standpoint of emotional felicities. But nowhere in all 
these references is there anything said about practical 
culture in the company of women, and so we find that 
the old Vai^pava Sahajiya faith was absolutely free from 
the groSsness of later time that has crept into the fold of 
the Sahajiya doctrine. A section of the modern Vaisnava 
SuhajiySs have maintained this tradition of their prede¬ 
cessors in religion. They not only advocate a pure faith 
like them, but have gone a step further beycmd the limit 
of Bhakti, by bringing in the conception of Frema in 
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divine love. This new element in religion was intro-* 
duced in Bengal, by the Vais^avas of the Oaitanya school 
and we shall now see how this was effected, and how the 
modern Sahajiya doctrine emerged from the fold of the 
Post'Caitanya Vai^navism with the ideal of love developed 
into a popular creed. 

V. The Posti-Caitanta Vai^^iava Sahajiya. 

In modern Vaisoavism prevalent in Bengal, the name 
of Radha is invariably associated with 

Preliminary. Krs^a, and the formula Radha- 

K{*9Qa in the form of a Dvandva compound is used in 
the recitation of daily prayer. Here Ersoa is the Supreme 
Lord, and Radha is his eternal consort inseparably united 
with him in the bond of perpetual love. It is our first con¬ 
cern to see how this Ersna-cult came to occupy a position 
of such exalted prominence in the estimation of the 
Vai^fliayas.* 

Vai^^avism literally means a kind of religio>philoso- 
phical system of worship that has developed round the 
central figure of VisQU as the Supreme Being. With 
the development of the conception of Avataras or Incar¬ 
nations, one god later on came to he identified with many, 
and so Vssudeva, Narayai^a, Kfspa, Gopala, Rama, 
Buddha, and a host of deified personalities came 
to be regarded as the manifestations of the God Vis^u. 
Among the various names noted above that of KpiQa is 
of primary importance to us, and we shall now look back 
to the past history of Indian religion in order to find out 

’ We are indebted for the following to R. G. Bhandarkar’e 
VaisiDavism and SaiTism, and to H. C. Rajrcbaudburi’s Early History 
of the Vaishnava Sect. Sometimes there are actual quotations from 
these works. 
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hOw this name came to be associated with Vi^ou, the 
Supreme Lord. 

The PaurSpic legends say that Krs^a is the son of Devakl 
and Vasudeva, a scion of the Yadu or VfS^l race settled 
about MathurA, and that he bad a brother named Baladeva 
or Sabkar^apa. Eirspa as the son of Devakl is men¬ 
tioned in the Ohandogya-Upanisad (III, 17-6). From the 
testimony of reliable historical records we find that there 
was a tradition about E|^Qa as a scion of the Yadu race in 
ancient time. From the Buddhist canonical work 
called Niddesa, from Patanjali’s comment on Papini IV, 
3, 98 {vide JRAS, 1910, p. 168), and from the inscrip¬ 
tion found at Ghosu^di io Eajputana {vide Luders’ 
List of Brahmi Inscriptions, No. 6), from the Besnagar 
inscription of Heliodora {ibid^ No. 669), as well as 
from the Nanaghat cave inscription No. 1 {ibid, 
No. 1112), we find that from the time of PAnini up to 
the 1st century B. G., Vasudera along with Baladeva 
or Safikarsaqta was worshipped as god of gods, and that 
his worshippers were called BhAgavatas or Bhaktas. 
The doctrine advocated by these devotees was at that 
time called Ekantika Dharma, and in its background 
stood the BhagavadgitA, a discourse professing to be 
preached by Vasudeva Ki^pa. This faith mingled itself 
with the existing one in NArAyapa and with that in 
V4pu, and thus Vasudeva, NarAyapa, Er§^a and Vi§QU 
became identified {vide Vai^pavism and ^ivism, pp. 
30-36). Then another new element, which is of great 
importance to us, in the shape of the marvellous 
deeds of the boy-Ers^a, and of his amorous dalli¬ 
ances with cowherdesses came to be added to this 
system of religion. There is no mention of cowherd 
Ej^Oa in the authorities we have hitherto quoted, from 
which it is clear that the story of Khiva’s boyhood in 
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the Gokula was unknown till about the beginning of 
the Christian era. But we have allusions to the incidents 
of Krsna’s boyhood in the Gokula in the Harivams'a (vv. 
6876-6878) which is the chief authority for it, in the 
Vsyu-Purana (Chap. 98, vv. 100-102), in the Bhagavata- 
Purapa (II, 727-34 etc.), (and in some parts of the 
Mahabharata considered interpolated by some scholars, 
vide Vaisnavism and ^aivism, p. 36). Sculptures repre¬ 
senting some of the events of Krsna’s boyhood in the 
Gokula have been discovered at Mandor near Jodhpur 
(Arch. Survey of India, Annual Report 1906-6, p. 136ff.). 
The date of the work is considered not earlier than the 
4th century A. D This shows that the legend had a 
currency before that time. The Naradapancaratra 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal eontains a 
Samhita called Jnanamrtasara. The glories of the boy 
Krspa are sung in this book, and Radha is mentioned 
as the chief Prakrti of Krspa. It should be noted in 
this connection that though there are references to 
Kf§na’s boyhood in the Harivamsa, and Bhagavata- 
Purana, the name of Radha is not found mentioned in 
these books, as well as in the Vispu-Purana, which is also 
an authoritative work of Vaispavism. The chief 
Prakrti of Visnu is usually called ^rl, Laksmi or Kamala 
in earlier literature. Even Ramanuja who brought 
about the revival of Vaisnavism in the South does not 
mention RsdhS, but names Laksmi, Bhu and Lila 
as consorts of Narayapa. The Gopala-Kfspa element 
also seems to be entirely absent from the system of 
Madhva, and Radha is not mentioned by him. Then 
came NirabSrka in the 12th century A. D., who gave 
exclusive prominence to Krspa and his mistress Radha, 
He was followed by Vallabha in the South, and by 
Caitanya in Bengal in the 16th century A, D. both of whom 
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pifeached the worship of boy-Kr^^a and his Paraklya 
consort Badha. Thus BadhA cult became a prominent 
feature of later Vai^pavism. 

In Bengal we are in possession of some Bengali Badha- 
Krsna songs attributed to Umapati Dhara, and later on 
Jayadeva in the later part of the 12th century composed 
his celebrated lyrical poem, the Gita-Govinda, in Sanskrit. 
But these are poetical compositions which do not give 
us a comprehensive view of the faith, as there is nothing 
said about the doctrinal and ceremonial features meant 
for the guidance of the people at large. The Krspa- 
Klrttana and the lyrical songs of Capdldasa and Vidyft- 
pati are also of this nature. They simply paved the 
way for the coming in of a great prophet who in the 
person of Caitanya in the 16th century promulgated the 
worship of Ers^a for ever associated with Badha, and 
idealised into an image of pure love. Vallabha and his 
followers developed the ceremonial side of the religion, 
while Caitanya and his disciples devoted themselves 
to the cultivation of the emotional side. This is one 
of the originalities which gave the Caitanya cult of Bengal 
the chaiacteristic appellation of Gaudiya Vaiscavism. 
Let us now see what record w'e have of such novelties in 
the Post-Caitanya Vai§iiava literature of Bengal. 

We begin by singing panegyrics on Love. “ Love 
is so great a master that he is able to 

Tbe Caitanya cult. ^ fcjjough a 

man he ever so much a stranger to the Muses, yet as 
soon as his soul is touched by love, he becomes a poet 
in all that kind of creative power which is the proper 
province of the Muses.” It is for this reason that Love 
can inspire the fancy of the lover to impart to his 
beloved that which he does not possess. In the modern 
Yaisnavism of Bengal Badhg, and Krs^a are the idols 
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of love, and the yai§Qava8 seek to approach them with 
the offerings of love only. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that they should try to improve u])on the prevalent 
conception of Er^i^a and Badba, and to heighten the 
importance of love in the scale of devotion in order to 
put it at the base of a new theological system of their 
own making. That something of this nature was actually 
done by the Vais^avas of the Caitanya school is evident 
from the testimony of the Post-Caitanya Vai^^ava 
(including the Sahajiya) literature. In the first place, 
the Sahajiyas trace the origin of this new emotional 
faith to Caitanya, whose teachings, they say, have come 
down to them filtered through the writings of Svarupa, 
Rupa, Raghunath, Raraananda, and other Vaimava 
worthies. We quote below from some of the current 
Sahajiya works:— 


Vivarta-Vilasa, p. V. 

cstcjni ’I’ll? I 

JIC? ?l?l? f?5l? II 

# * * * 

C’ll’ltfSp ^?ic*t II 
^*11 ^ ^ I 

* * * * 

aiw ’ll? ?ff vft I 

’itc? b^CTP? II 
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>2rTTf^ II 

Kasakadambakalika, pp. 20'21. 

^ f5% I 

♦ « * « 

=^^’1, ^<1, ?[^5iU»r fqsJi I 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

«rt? ?i^t«t 1 

^ <2tmcw *rf^J >2|?Fl»t II 

Rativilasa-Paddhati, pp. 31>33, 

C'Sm (TR C?*j 

JR 2t?Ptf^?I ft?1 I 

^ (RiC? ‘il^ *R 

(R^ II 

Vrhat-Premabhakti-Oandrika, p. 7. 

5RR 5ita 'sreiR I 

«rt?i ^ »rt3i ’^^*1 ^*rdrc? ii 

^ C^ ^tC51 I 

Batnasara, p. 42, 
CdT>ltfip BftlR I 

Amrkarasavall, pp, 3-4, 
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?lsrts^*w irtu ?it^ <2t5t^ II 

’T’f '«rr? II 

U. M. No. 616, p. 4. 

3r^ BflffH I 

5|3 ^1 .2tFt? II 

U. M. No. 659, p. 7. 

Quotations similar to these can be multiplied at 
ease. Almost every Sahajiya book makes assertions of 
this nature. Some critics may say that these are ground¬ 
less allegations of the SahajiySs made for the purpose 
of establishing their doctrine on the authority of these 
learned saints. But that does not affect the issue in the 
least, for our object is to see what the Sahajiyas them¬ 
selves say about the origin of their doctrine. If they 
say that their religion came from Caitanya through 
RQpa, Svarupa and others, we are to conclude that they 
culled a doctrine from the teachings and writings of 
these persons. Even their allegations do not seem to be 
arbitrary, for we have the same idea expressed in the 
Caitanya-Caritamrta— 

wtc*rtw? TO ^<5 n 

Canto I, Chap. 4. 

<5*1I 

<21^'srt^ ^ ^ I 
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-21^ ^ %1? I 

?pf^l II 

Canto II, Chap, I. 

Also 

^^9i1 ?’5sitc«t? I 
^^’ic*i fvr«T <ii^ II 

/did, Chap. 2. 

C‘JiWfo53? VtS 

^t5l filK, C5|t? CWt^ I 

Ibid. 

We thus find that there is agreement in the Vaisnava 

and Sahajiya works in this respect. An 
Its originalities. • • 1 au £ u ii 

enquiry into the cause of such allega¬ 
tions will, therefore, not be unprofitable. We have seen 
from a quotation noted above that Rupa and Sanatana 
were sent to Vrndavana by Caitanya with instructions 
to write religious books dealing with what is there called 
mystic cult peculiar to Vraja.* Now, what are the 
characteristics of this new faith on which so much stress 
is laid ? It is quite evident that something must have 
been done by these learned saints in order to earn for 
themselves the reputation of doing something clfiginal in 
their own way. As Vai^navism, we know, is of a very 
great antiquity, so they cannot be regarded as the pro¬ 
mulgators of this religion. What they actually did was 

‘ ai'i aw m i 

wTwfa 'st^ « 

ac«ia -atsta n 

Cait.*Carit., Canto II, Chap. 1. 
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to give a new turn to the current of Vais^avism, and 
hence their originality was acknowledged for preaching 
an old faith under a new garb. We shall now try to 
understand the nature of this innovation. 


I. IFrom the Paura^ika literature we know that Kr^^a 
is an Avatara or Incarnation of Vispu 
Kwb 18 an Avatati. Narayaija.^ The followers of Caitanya 

could not be satisfied with the idea that Kysna, who, 
they say, was reborn as Caitanya should be regarded as 
a manifestation of another God. As Avatara means part 
manifestation,^ the acceptance of this idea leads to the 
acknowledgment of a Supreme Being who is superior to 
Kyspa. It is, therefore, maintained by them that Krspa 
is not an Avatara, but he himself is an AvatSrl, mean¬ 


ing thereby that he is the highest Supreme Being from 
whom emanated all other Avataras, and that he is the 


First Cause there being none higher than him.® In this 
conception of Krspa, we mark the desire of the Vais- 
uavas to make him the greatest of the great,^ for even 


‘ As noted in the MahabhArata, VSyu-PurS^a, Varaha-PurSna, 
BhSgavata-Purana, etc., vide Vai^navism and Saivism, by R. G. 
Bhandarkar, pp. 41 - 42 . 

* ’ajFwa 'stt-t I 

Cait.-Carit., Canto I, Chap. 2. 

And W’TStthr I Ibid. 

Also ^*1 ^ I 

^ 'SW ’ft!!« 

I Ibid. 

ffv, »I^atV II Ibid. 
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Narayaflia is said to be a manifestation of Krs^a,^ thus 
reversing the order of mutual relationship as taught by 
the Purapas. 

II. From the Puranas we know that the Avatara 
A new theory about was assumed for the destruc- 

Kwijs’s birth. tion of Kamsa, and of many other 

demons residing in the cow-settlement of Gokula and 
elsewhere.* But in the doctrine of love advocated by 
the Vai§^avas, this sort of killing and destroying is 
uncongenial to the spirit of the faith, and so they do 
not attach much importance to this idea. They, 
however, maintain that the real cause of the 
incarnation of Kr§pa was— (*) to taste the exhilara¬ 
ting pleasure of love, and (ii) to offer an illustration 
of the Raganuga mode of divine love, ® so that the 
people could learn the emotional doctrine by imitating 
his own example.* The followers of a faith based on 

C'STsiT?! II 

2 Vide Mahabharata, Narayanlya sectiou of the Santiparva, 
Harivaipsa (vv. 5876-5878), Vayii-Puraiia (98/100-102), Bhagavata- 
Pui-ana (II, 7.27-34) etc. 

C»ltCV «51W»1 II 

II 

Cait.-Carit., Canto I, Chap. 4. 

<4^ I 

gft 'ey’ll i 

gUt '5t«i II 

Ibid. 


4 
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the ideal of love must have the necessity of taking a view 
like this in justification of their own creed. 

III. “ Love is the youngest of the gods. Of this he 
The philosophy of liimself gives us a convincing proof 
Kai^oraiove. by his running away from Old Age, 

and outrunning him who is evidently so swift-footed, 
for Old Age, you know, arrives and is with us sooner 
that we desire. Between Love and him there is a 
natural antipathy, so that Love comes not within a 
wide distance of him, but makes his abode with youth, 
and is always found in company with the young.” ' 
The Vais^avas are also of this opinion. They maintain 
that Kaisora is the best time when pure love grows in 
the mind, and declare that love always resides in the 
Kaisora.^ It is for this reason that they always sing 
of the Kaisora love of Radha and Krsna. The idea 
that Krspa had childhood and old age, or that he had 
to attend to multifarious works of life, is not so very 
important for their purpose, and so the Vai§navas of 
the Caitanya school have sparingly dealt with these 
matters, singing mainly of the various aspects of the love 
amours of Radha and Krs^a under the headings of 
Purva-Raga (First dawn of love), Ahhisara (Secret 
union), Aksepanuraga (Wailings prompted by love), 

^ Plato’s Banquet, p. 64. 

^ etc. 

BhaktirasSmptasindhu, Dak;iua, 1-159. 

^ f^T CajCTff 1 

Adya-Sarasvata-Karika, p. 4. 

" 

Candidasa’s Song No. 776 (P. E.). 
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Milana (Union), Viraha (Separation), etc. They know 
only of youthful Radha and Krsna * enamoured of each 
other, and this is the main topic of the vast Padavall 
literature that has grown up in Bengal. 

IV. Caitanya is regarded by his followers as Krsija 

Incarnation of Nadiya on a new errand 

Caitanya. harmless in its nature and interesting 

in its scope and purpose. In the first place they say 
that Kr§^a had the necessity of maintaining a military 
organisation for fulfilling his mission of destroying the 
demons, but in his Avatara as Caitanya be simply relied 
on the support of his companions for preaching the 
doctrine of love." They further maintain that in the 
Dvapara Age, Radha and Krspa had separate bodies, 
though they had the same soul between them, but in 
the Kali Age both of them were united in the person 
of Caitanya.^ The main teaching is that Ky^na incar¬ 
nated himself as Caitanya both with the soul and body 
of Radha in order to have a practical realisation of 
the feeling of joy and love that was experienced by 

Cait.-Carit,, Canto I, Chap. 2. 

Agama, p. 2 , 

Cait.-Carit., Canto I, Chap. 3. 

» Ilt«rl C<r? •(fit I 

W*! C*Hl^ ^^*I1 II 

J6td, Chap. 4. 
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RadhS, his mistress of Vrndavana.' This was a new 
turn which Vaisnavism took in Bengal when it merged 
itself into the cult of Caitanya. 

V. The Vaisijavas have also created a new Heaven 
for Krsna. Gokula, Mathura, Dvaraka and Vrnda- 
vana are places of this earth associated with the legends 
of Krsna. Vaikuntha, we know, is the highest Heaven 
where resides Naraya^a, the God of the gods. But as 
the Vaisiiavas have raised Krs^a to the status of the 
Supreme God from whom emanated NSrayapa, the heaven 
of Krsna has also been placed over Vaikuiitha. The 
place is called Krs^a-Loka subdivided into various 
strata called Dvaraka, Mathura, Vrndavana, Goloka 
and Vrajadbama, etc.^ This was quite necessary for 
the Vaisnavas in justification of the new interpretation 
that they were going to put on the incarnation of Krs^a. 

Kadaca by Svarupa. 

?t«n ’pf?! II 

Cait.-Carit., Canto Chap, 4. 

etc. 

Of the Ka^acS of Svarupa, quoted before. 

8 ’lit Jitev «(t^l I 

*ff*( I 

^ r^JStt’t II 

c’ft^ » 

«(t5( I 

sitst II 

Cait.-Carit., Canto I, Chap. 5. 
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VI. Radha, we have pointed out (see p. 168), is not 
mentioned in earlier Vai^pava literature, hut the later 
Vaispavas having developed the Radha-Krspa cult, have 
raised her to the dignity of the chief Prakrti of Krspa, 
maintaining that his other Prakrtis are simply part mani¬ 
festations of Radha.^ 

VII. It is now quite clear why Caitanya and his com- 

The conception of Were regarded as the promul- 

Aifivarjya and Ma- gators of a new doctrine. But their 
dhnryya. originality does not end here. They 

had adopted the ideal of perfect love, and in doing so, 
they were dissatisfied with the idea that Krspa, their 
idol of love, should he placed in an inaccessible position 
hy being invested with all sorts of divine glory. It is 
the nature of love that it constantly tends to lessen the 
difference between the lover and his object of love. But 
if God be considered immensely superior to us in every 
respect, there is a limit beyond which divine love can¬ 
not go. In its highest perfection it can take the com¬ 
plexion of Bhakti (reverence mixed with awe), but when 
it steps into the domain of Prema, God comes down 
from his citadel of grandeur, and presents himself before 
us in a homely way. It is for this reason that all true 
lovers of God call him father, mother, or a friend. We 
shall now see how the Vai^pavas have utilised this 
principle to lay the foundation of a new devotional faith. 


And Rite'S I 

Also ^ II 

16id^ Canto I, Chap. 4. 

22 
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In the first place, we must have a clear idea 
a,bout the significance of the terms 
Awvaryja explained, ^jg'y^ryya and Madhuryja technically 

used with reference to the manifestation of God, accord¬ 
ing to which the devotees are classified into two main 
divisions.^ In explaining these terms, the Caitanya- 
Oaritamfta says—“ The whole world is following the 
Aisvaryya manifestation of God, but I (Krsna is repres¬ 
ented to have said) have no pleasure in the love based 
on a conception like this. I do not bind myself in the 
love of the devotee who, while thinking of me as God, 
considers himself far inferior to me.” ^ 

Here we find that the main characteristic of the con¬ 
ception based on Aisvaryya is the idea that Krspa is 
God, who is immensely superior to us. This brings in 
its train a conception about the grandeur of Krspa, of his 
possessing supernatural potentialities and mysterious 
divine power creating or destroying at will, and the like. 
Indeed, all our mythological works teach us the 
legends of Kfp^a (like the works of other religions 
speaking about their Prophets or Saints) mainly 

moulded on this principle. At his birth, we are 
told, the guards were lulled to sleep, when he was 

taken to Vrndavana a snake protected him from rain 

and thunder, a jackal showed the way, and the 

Basas&ra^ p. 12. 

* 3TV I 

C«tW Sitft CVtV ^<5 II 

'ertvtCT vtCT—^ I 

'St? C-StC? ?»t *11 «l?t*T « 


Canto I, Chap, 4, 
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river Yamuna lifted him up when he was dropped into 
the water. The holding of the hill Govardhana, the des¬ 
truction of Karhsa and the other demons, indeed every 
act of his life is said to have been accomplished with his 
divine power. When a man thinks of Krspa in this 
light, his mind becomes filled with awe, and however 
bold he may be, he must hesitate a thousand times to 
put a step forward in his attempt to embrace God. So, 
in the quotation noted above, Krsna is represented to 
have said that he feels no charm in the devotion of a man 
who holds this view. 

Let us now turn to see what is meant by the Ma- 
dhuryya Bhava Here we have nothing 

Madhuryya explained. , i • 

superhuman or extraordinary m our 
conception about the power of Krsna, he being thought of 
and loved as a man born among us, holding positions in 
relation to us either of a son (as, in fact, he was to 
Yasoda), or of a friend (as he was to his companions), 
or of a husband (as he was to Radha and the Gopis). 
It is, therefore, put in the mouth of Krsna that the 
love of this kind is pleasing to him.‘ 

>1)^ 'stc^ ’fa II 

vtw,—fin I 
'3ta ’Sifter ii 

Cait.-Carit., Canto I, Chap. 4. 

evta ’jjs’sta i 

<eif% ftJf 8Jta II 

»i«(i 51W ’fc? I 

5lf C'lTf T—^« 

> * * * * 

(4^ I Uid. 
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This is the basis of the true Madhuryya conception 
of God, the illustration of which was, as it is said, one 
of the objects of God's incarnating himself as Krspa.* 
This is undoubtedly an innovation introduced by the 
followers of Caitanya, and herein the Oaitanya school 
differs mainly from the previous Krsna cult and the 
Hhagavata school, llilpa, in his Vidagdha-Madhava 
(1-1-2), says-- 

’iWl ^°o *tflTOS li 

This means that Divine love practically illustrated 
by Caitanya in the form of superior conjugal love, was 
not manifested by any incarnation before. Echoing this 
sentiment, the Caitanya-Caritamrta puts forth in the 
mouth of Krsna that he should, in his incarnation as 
Caitanya, practically demonstrate this sort of Divine love, 
the like of which was not even found in the Vaikuntha, 
the heaven of Narayana.'^ This shows that these Vaisnavas 
of that time were of the opinion that they were going to 
put a new interpretation to the doctrine of divine love. 
At any rate, the writings of Eupa and his colleagues and 
followers are responsible for the popularity of this new 
current of thought. 

But what connection has this sort of love with the 


It is a Sahajiy& ideal. 


Sahajiya doctrine is our point of enquiry 
now. To a man with his limited power 


this love becomes at once most natural, and hence easy 


Cait.-Carit., Canto I, Chap. 4. 
iitn?« w I 

c»r cn ^»ii CTl?r (I 


Idid. 
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for adoption. To bear the sight of God in all his glory 
requires a capacity which has unfortunately not been 
given to many of us. When K|:spa revealed his 
Grand Form to Arjjuna on the eve of the battle 
of Kuruksetra, the latter, his most intimate friend, 
could hardly look at it, though he was endowed 
with divine vision, and had to cry for the concealment 
of that awful spectacle. It is for this reason that the 
superb vastness of God is moulded into more conceiv¬ 
able form of worship in human society. Inspite 
of such modifications, there is always something 
supernatural surrounding the conception of those 
who receive the homage of men, which it is impossible 
to be given up. , Every current religion bow to the 
authority of some one who was born as a man, and 
lived and died like other human beings, yet he is 
always invested with extraordinary powers for proving 
his divine heritage. Our feelings find a check when 
we go to claim him wholly as our own, and this obstacle 
the followers of Caitanya tried to remove in their new 
interpretation of the doctrine of Caitanya. Love God 
as you love your own child, friend or husband, and then 
only you can attain to the nearness of God under the 
influence of real love which subsists among persons 
of equal status only. On this point Capdldasa says that 
the love of the moon and cakora (the bird poetically 
represented as living by drinking the nectar of the moon) 
is not of this nature, for both of them are not of 
equal status.^ In the sphere of love,, in fact, equality 
is the most important factor. This is the simplification 

' ft* ti? i ^ I 

Sottg No. 193. 
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of a most complex problem, and this is the basis of the 
conception of Sahaja or natural love. Of this love, the 
followers of Caitanya sang, and in a new tune. Krs^a 
Das Kaviraj, who in his Oaitanya-Oaritamrta has embodied 
the teachings of the Gosvamis, has clearly stated that 
he was writing there about this Sahaja love— 

Canto II, Chap. 2. 

Commentators have twisted the meaning of this 
passage without admitting that there is a reference here 
to Sahaja in a technical sense. But there is nothing 
to be frightened at in this manner. Here Sahaja love 
means the natural affection of man used in the worship 
of God. The philosophy of this love had been preached 
by the companions of Caitanya, and the author of the 
Caritamrta has simply copied from the writings of those 
worthies. So, there is nothing arbitrary in this state¬ 
ment, and there is also no reference to the Sahajiya 
doctrine as it is practised now. We think we are not 
committing an offence of immense magnitude by writing 
this. 

This Madhuryya love, as we have noted before, is 
of four kinds:—(1) DSsya (that of a servant), (2) Sakhya 
(that of a friend), (3) Vatsalya (that of parents) and 
(4) Srngara or Madhura (that of a 
Origin of the modern jmgband and wife). Of these four kinds 

of emotions, Srngara or Madhura is 
said to be the best of all. Madhura is again subdivided 
into Svaklya and Paraklya, of which the latter is the 
better of the two.* Up to this limit the Vaisnavas and 


‘ This has been elaborately dealt with in Chapter II. 
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the Sahajiyas are in perfect agreement, but beyond this 
the Sahajiya branch has separated from the main current, 
and hence this is the turning point of the Sahajiya 
doctrine. The Vaisnavas have not discarded the other 
three emotions, though they lay special stress on 
Madhura, for it is maintained by them that a devotee 
may adopt any of the four in his attempt to realise God.* 
Even the followers of Caitanya are classified on the basis 
of the nature of their love falling into these four classes, 
maintaining that they were all equally dear to Caitanya 
inspite of their adopting different emotions.^ But the 
Sahajiyas have adopted the Madhura Rasa only, 
asserting that the mystic doctrine of love rests 
on the foundation of this emotion.® With this 

’ Wt® -sit? c*! I 

fsfw csliil I 

Cait.-Carit., Canto I, Chap. 4. 

* ’ift? ^51 >f<(I 

5tf^ '5tw ^ II 

Idid, Canto II, Chap. 2. 

II 

»rtrl 

'«tt^ ’itr® 

- 'St’FtS '5V5K « 

Bftganugabhajana-Darpapa, pp. 12-13. 
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conception they have separated from the parent stock, 
and working on this principle, they have turned their 
thoughts to a new channel. Though in their theologi¬ 
cal works they have dealt with all the four Rasas just 
as they have been treated in the works of the earlier 
Vaispava writers, yet they have practically ignored the 
other three, holding fast to Madhura alone. Henceforth 
their activities are marked by characteristic independence 
of thought. We have already stated that ParaklyS 
was treated as an adoptable Rasa like the Svaklya by 
the Vaispavas of the Caitanya school. Though they 
have given preference to Paraklya, yet Svaklya has 
not been discarded by them. On the other hand, 
they advanced various arguments to ascribe Svaklya 
character to RSdha who was a Paraklya consort of 
Krspa. But the Sahajiyas by following a different 
course have gone so far as to declare that Svaklya is 
merely a semblance of love, and that Paraklya stands 
supreme.* It is thus quite evident that the current 
of the Sahajiya doctrine could no longer flow with that of 
Vaispavism. A separation was therefore, effected at this 
junction, and a new branch was formed with teachings 
characteristic of this ideal. This is the first beginning 
of the Post-Caitanya Vaispava Sahajiya doctrine of Bengal. 

We thus find that in the sphere of Msdhuryya 
culture, the Sahajiyas could not think of any other 

RSgainaylkana, p. 10. 

I 

irfif srf^, wt«t»r« 

RatnasSra^ p. S5 {vide also Chapter II, above). 


1 
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emotion except that of Madhura, the ideal of conjugal 
love being the only ideal that was adop- 
Ardent advocacy i them in mystic Culture, and 

this was also of the Parakiya complex¬ 
ion. They were so much enamoured of this new 
ideal that they could not rest satisfied with the teachings 
of the older school, and so they have gone a step ahead 
while dealing with this ideal of Madhuryya. It is well- 
known that the Rasa of Krsna in the Vrndavana was a 
typical display of the Madhura Rasa, but the Sahajiyas 
maintain that this was, in fact, the play of God with the 
human beings under the influence of divine power. The 
Bbagavata says that Krsua so multiplied himself during 
the Rasa festival that each Gopi found a Krsna sport¬ 
ing with her. This is nothing but the manifestation 
of divine power,* and so it is maintained by the Sahajiyas 
that the Madhuryya of the Rasa is not pure Madhuryya, 
but Madhuryya mixed up with Aisvaryya.® Even 

Ttcn, C^tC^ II 

* * * % 
cir^i iTtn I 

C<ft^ II 

C’tf^ II 

Hasasara, p. 
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such a union is not considered by them free from blame. 
The Bhagavata (10-33-37) says—“Though the Gopis 
went to Krsna, yet their husbands bore no spite against 
him, for they would always feel the presence of their 
wives near them—so overwhelmed they were by the 
miraculous power of Krspa.” ' 

It is not a happy idea that Krsna beguiled the 
GopSlas with his Divine Power, as if by magic, in order 
to sport with their wives in the forest. Such an act 
cannot go unchallenged in human society, so it is 
said that God committed an impious act in the Vrnda- 
vana.^ Of course, the situation changes, if it is main¬ 
tained that Krsna was the incarnation of God, but 
with the idea of God, pure love cannot be brought into 
play,® for it subsists only between man and man, but 
not between man and God.‘ The mystic Madhuryya is 
purely based on earthly sentiment, and it has nothing 
to do with the conception of God.® Even the author of 


‘ And hence it is said— 

Rativilasa-Paddhati, p. 7. 

«(•<( II 

Vrhat-Prema-bhakti-Candrika, pp. 8-9. 

C'St*! u 

Ratnasara, p. ‘3, 

« I 

HativilSsapaddhati; p. 2. 
‘ ^»i1 fit I 


RatnasSra, p. 7. 
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the Caitanya-Caritamrta has oxiticised that statement 
of the Bha^avata which says that the Gopts met with Krsna 
under the influence, as it were, of Divine magic. Putting 
forth in the mouth of Krstia, he says that this idea was 
unknown either to the Gopis or to Krspa. They were, 
in fact, enamoured of one another, and met under the 
influence of strong love, disregarding all social conven¬ 
tions. It was the love between man and woman, so some¬ 
times they could meet together, while at times no 
meeting would take place, as it usually happens in the 
affairs of common love. The idea of Divine magic 
had no place in this love. Then it is said that this sort 
of love should lend colour to Divine love that 
is to be adopted by the devotees, and this is the lesson 
that is to be learnt from the legend of Vraja.' 

This was a new philosophy of the spirit of Divine 
love, which was first preached by the followers of 

And- 

U. M. No. 572, p. .3 
'Slt’l*! '£l'5tC’J II 

511 511 ®tC5| C’tl^'l I 

5 ’'Qt‘1 5 «|51 II 

?* V(. fj|»|S| I 

fsiw 5 ii ^^ 5 j II 

Ji'i I 

'Sint'r II 

acai? I 

mlr-jf 'BW CT51 flf^ «(’ir n 

Canto T, Chap. 4. 
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Agania Granlha. 

We have not been able to find out a book of the 
name of Agaraasara, but there is a work named Agama 
Grantha written by one who calls himself Yugaler Basa, 
in the Calcutta University Manuscript Library, which is 
dated 1076 B. S., corresponding to 1668 A. D. {vide the 
copy numbered 1141). In the Amrtarasavali, which in 
the above statement is given the fourth place in chrono¬ 
logical order, there is also a reference to the Agamasara, 
thus— 

^ ^ ^ ^ I 

'srt’tsiJTt? Mu 11 

I P. 19. 

From this statement we know that Agamasara was 
anterior to Amrtarasavall,* and that the book was written 
in the form of a dialogue between Siva and his wife 
Parvatl. The Agama Grantha named'above is also, as 
we shall see presently, a book of this nature. Hence 
we are inclined to believe that this book is perhaps the 
Agamasara referred to in the Nigudharthapraka^Svali 
and Amrtarasavall. A brief summary of the work is 
given below. 

After the preliminary invocations the work practically 
begins thus— 

II etc. 


* For further verifications, please see below. 
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This means that the author is, in this book, 
going to deal with a subject which was narrated by 
Siva to Parvatl about the mystic doctrine. They were 
then seated on the mountain of Kailasa (the heaven of 
Siva), when Parvati asked Siva about the worship of 
Eadha and Krsna. Siva said that Radha and Krsna 
should not be considered as possessed of two separate 
bodies, for, in fact, they in union form an entity which is 
inseparable. Then follow discussions about the love 
amours of Radha and Krsna in Vrndavana, about the 
reasons of Krsna’s various incarnations in different ages, 
and about the birth of Radha and Viraja in the Vrnda¬ 
vana. In the Goloka, they lived in separate houses. 
One day a Sakhi (female friend) of Viraja eame to the 
house of Radha, and found her engaged in love amours 
with Krspa. She related the story to Viraja, who in 
grief melted into a river, but Krsna rescued her. Then 
he punished both Riidha and Viraja for their jealousy 
with the curse that they should become his Paraklya 
wives in the Vrndavana.' What we mark here is that the 
Svaklya wives of Krspa in the Goloka are becoming his 
ParaklyS companions in the Vrndavana. This is an 
attempt to establish the superiority of the ideal of 
Paraklya over that of the Svaklya, and this, in the 
primary stage of the doctrine, was a necessity which the 
author could not reasonably avoid. The disciples of 
Caitanya had advanced philosophical arguments to trans¬ 
form the Paraklya character of Radha to that of Svaklya, 
but the Agama Grantha seeks the opposite path. It 
brings down the Svakiyas to the standard of the 
Paraklyas, because this is the only ideal that the Sahajiyas 

^ There is also another version of this story in the Brahma* 
Yaivarta-Puratia, Chapter XLIX. 
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advocate. This shows how the Sahajiya doctrine was 
going to be separated from the fold of Vaisn^vism with 
a different ideal. 


The Ananda-Dhairava 

There is a copy of this book in the Calcutta University 
Manuscript Library, which bears the serial No. 3926. 
The manuscript is dated 1239 B. S., corresponding to 
1832 A. D., and the author of the book is Prema Dasa. 
It should be pointed out that the work m('ntions Agama- 
sara as an earlier production— 

^ I 

<51^ 5? *1^ II p. 8. 

The statement of the Nigudhartha-Prakas'avall (which 
we have noted above) to the effect that Agamasara was 
written before Anandabhairava, is, therefore, supported 
by the internal evidence of this book also. After the 
preliminary verse of invocation the work begins in the 
form of a dialogue between a maiden named Padmavatl, 
and a man named Srikanta. Padmavatl asks him about 
the meaning of a verse of invocation, and in reply 
^rikanta offers a mystic interpretation saying that the 
culture of the mind cannot be explained by words of 
mouth, and that the common people cannot understand 
it— 

^ ^ ^*11 

<» « « 

srtffcJitfi ^ II P. 1. 

And then he declares that this sort of culture has 
come down from remote antiquity— 

•5^ WS 'arfCf I P. 1. 
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In support of this contention, he, then, offers a few 
illustration^— 

1, Sakti took birth from the sweat of Brahman, and 
uniting with him produced Brahma, Visnu and Siva. 
They had gone to practise austerities on the bank of a 
river, when Brahman went to them in the form of a dead 
body. Brahma loathed it, but Vispu offered three hand¬ 
fuls of water, while Siva, who had known the secret by 
his power of meditation, embraced it and began to dance. 
This satisfied Brahman, who gave him (Siva) Sakti as a 
reward. Siva hesitated saying that he could not 
conscientiously accept the offer'- 

H? C’ttJTtfvfP ( 

II P. 2. 

But Brahman told him that his hesitation was due to 
his not knowing who he (Brahman), Sakti, and he himself 
(Siva) were. At this, the doubts of Siva passed away, 
and he agreed to accept Sakti, who then advised him to 
adopt her in mystic culture for supreme spiritual 
realisation.’ 

» 

^ <7f^ ^ CTtH I 

CTtC?l ’5551 I 

5t?i « P. 2. 

When Sakti asked about the nature of the mystic 
worship— 

51C5? *ic5r cw^t ^ ? 

' Herein we find the germ of the SahajiyJi custom advocating 
the company of women for spiritual culture. The idea that Sakti 
is to be adopted for the sake of supreme knowledge is a most 
prominent characteristic of the Sahajiyfi doctrine. 
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^iva replied that he had adopted the mystic formula 
called Kamablj for the purpose—' 

5? ^ f can? 'artislY ^itH h p. 2. 

Then ^iva asked for instruction both about the formal 
and the emotional culture *:— 


^ ^ «rtc5 f?c?i II 

Here Sakti introduced the topics of various Lotuses 
and Ponds in different parts of the body ®— 

sitCJiC® ««ti ^rtc? II 

^ te? '«rtcw 1 

««n ii etc., pp. 2-3. 


‘ In the Caitanya-Caritamrta which is very popular with 
the Sahajiyas this Kamablj with KSma-GSyatrl is spoken of as 
appropriate formula to be used in mystic worship— 

<«r<2rf|S^ Tm I 

%’ThH II 

b- ^fic I 

This idea has been much elaborated by the SahajiySs, and a 
system of regular mystic spiritual culture in the company of women 
with the help of such mystic formula has been adopted by them, as 
we have pointed out in Chapter II. 

3 We have noted before the clause ^ 

which occurs in this book. This sort of differentiation between 
the formal and the emotional aspects of culture in the philosophical 
treatment of the doctrine has been adopted by the SahajiyS writers, 
as we have pointed out in Chapter II. 

The subject of Lotuses and Ponds has been elaborately dealt 
with in books like the AmrtaratnSvalT, Dehanirnaya, etc. 

24 
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At the end of this discourse, ^akti passed into a 
state of death, and this was repeated 108 times, eacsh 
time Hara taking a bone out of her— 

^ W’Jl *t^ 1 

'srt^ ?tc?i '»rt^ II 

p. 3. 

With these 108 pieces of bones Hara formed a garland. 
Then came Brahma and Visnu to him, and they enquired 
what religion he was following in that fashion. Hara 
replied that he was worshipping Adya-Sakti or the 
Primeval Nature :—‘ 

'jfsi ^ H I 

5<T m ?1?1 II 

^ 5i1 ^ I 

. P- 3. 

Then Brahma and Visnu learnt the doctrine from 
Hara. Thus ends the first part of the first story. The 
second part begins thus : One day Hara and Sakti 
were sitting together, when Hara asked her where she 


• This statement shows what is the aim of the SahajiyS 
doctrine. The nature of a man with which he is born, or more 
properly that which produces his individuality, should be the object 
of culture, so that the natural tendencies may die a thousand deaths, 
each time leaving an impression in the mind. The collected experi¬ 
ences of such deaths can put a man on sound spiritual footing. 
This is what is called death in life ( fSnrC^ ), and the garland of 
bones round the neck of Siva is symbolical of his experiencing 
such spiritual deaths j he is, therefore, often mentioned as a typical 
Sahajiya. 
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had been so long, for he could not find her in the whole 
world even by the force of his meditation— 

’ifJi I 

^ *tf^ flC^ II 

^t*rr? c’ftPfl I 

511 C5tsit!I '5^51 II 

p. 3. 

replied that she can be known, not by medita- 
by mystic realisation ‘ — 

%i cTt’f 11 

p. 3. 

she spoke about a mystic land called Gupta- 
candrapura where, in the centre of a six-potalled lotus, 
reside a man and a woman with six damsels on six 
petals— 

J|C«CJ ^ 1 

« « « 

^ 'Site? I 

^ «R1, «rtr*1 PSfCil^l II 

p. 3. 

Saying this she, with i^iva, passed into a state of 
swoon, .and went to that mystic land where they saw 
everything. There Sakti explained that it was she who 
manifested herself in both the animate and the inanimate 

» It is for this reason that all kinds of religious formalities, 
austerities. Yoga, and meditation, etc., are discarded by the Sahajiyas. 


^akti 
tion, but 


Then 
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objects in the form of a hidden potent Force supplying 
energy to the organs of vision, hearing, touch, smell, 
etc.’— 

'«rw I 

f?t% 'BJtsrra ii 
m '51*1 ^ snrm^w? 'srtc’^r i 
sRTfsprw cifc’^r csTfc^ ii 

®rf*ri ^ II etc. 

pp. 8-4. 

When ^iva and Sakti came back to their senses, the 
latter manifested herself in her full potentialities— 

<4^ '51C*t bR I 

^c£l yfus II 

«m?l 'srtil ^tl?T *t?C^ I 

f I p. 4. 

Here ends the first story of the second part. Then 
Padmavatl asked who else had known this culture— 

^ ^ 'stHl ^ ? 

and in reply Srikanta narrated the second story which 
runs thus— 

In this world there was a land called Candrakala* 
grama where lived one Gandraketu by name. He was 
the son of a king and possessed many qualities, which 
attracted the mind of Parvatl who taught him 


> The practical realisation of the working of this potent 
Force is the principal aim of the mystic culture of the Sahajiy& 9 . 
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Sahajiya culture by means of an illustration of eight. 
Nayikss, thus— 

In the Sahajapura-grama there was a king named 
Hari-Narayapa. He had a minister named Bhairava 
who was the worshipper of Kali. One day he swooned 
while in prayer, but was soon revived by Kali. He 
had a very unique experience in that swoon about which 
he asked Kali, who advised him to go to Oandrakala- 
grama with five companions to be taught by eight 
Nayikas. Accordingly, he went there with five persons, 
and sat on the bank of a pond. Seven out of the eight 
girls came there to bathe in the pond, and one of the 
men uttered the word “ Hari.” The girls began to 
discuss about the meaning of this word, but they could 
not come to any decision, and at last left the place to 
put the matter to Sulocana who had remained at home. 
The men also followed them, and went to the abode of 
Sulocana, who gave them shelter and food for the night, 
promising to explain the meaning afterwards. Then a 
discussion followed about the meaning of the term “ Hari ” 
which, Sulocana said, meant the Supreme Being who can 
charm the whole universe, and supply perpetual enjoy¬ 
ment of pure bliss. This teaching went deep into the 
heart of the six men, who then returned to their abode 
and made exertions for the realisation of. that bliss 
about which they had heard from the girl. 

The topic then reverts to the discussion of ^riksnta 
and FadmS,vatI, the former saying that this religion was 
first adopted by Bharata, then came Kn?pa, Vidyapati, 
Candidasa, Jayadeva, NitySnanda and others. 

The aim of the book is to establish the ideal of prac¬ 
tical culture in the company of women. The Ananda- 
bhairava is the first Sahajiya work written on the 
philosophy of such practical culture. 
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Amrtara tnavali. 

We have a few copies of this book in the Calcutta 
University manuscript library, and it is also available 
in printed form due to the activities of the Battala 
presses of Calcutta. The book is popularly ascribed to 
Mukunda Dasa. Though the work does not expressly 
refer to Anandabhairava as an earlier production, yet 
it deals with the topics of Sarvadeva, of the eight 
Naylkas (two of whom are called Sulocana and Sula- 
ksana), and of Sahajapura, and Candrakanti-grama, about 
which we have already heard in the Anandabhairava. 
Relying on the statement of the Nlgudharthaprakasavali, 
we can, therefore, say that it was posterior to 
Anandabhairava. 

The work mostly deal w'ith the subjects of spiritual 
technicalities. It begins with a discussion about the 
nature of Rasa, Rati, Riipa, and Raga, and shows hwo 
they are inter-related. Then we find how a worshipper 
should pass through the different stages of spiritual 
culture. At first he should be initiated before a Guru, 
and act according to his advice. He should recite the 
Mantras received from his spiritual guide at the time of 
initiation, and perform various pious acts under the 
guidance of the Guru. Asakti (religious tendency) will 
thus grow in his mind, which will gradually lead to Raga 
and Prema (deep divine love). Then the author lays 
stress upon the knowledge of human body, without 
which, he asserts, nothing can be performed in the sphere 
of mystic culture. Here we are introduced to the psycho- 
physiological system of the human body. We hear of 
the four corners of the body guarded by deer. Then 
there are topics of various nerves, lotuses and ponds, of 
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Paramatma living in the Aksaya-Pond over the head, of 
male and female elements in every body, of Sahajapura, 
SadSnandagrama, OandrakantipuragrSraa, of eight Nayi- 
kas, and similar subjects. The work thus deals with 
various matters of spiritual significance which are 
important features of the modern Sahajiya doctrine. The 
Amrtaratnavail is the first SahajiyS hook dealing ela¬ 
borately with the subject of the gradual development of 
emotions under the guidance of the Guru, and with the 
psycho-physiological system of the human body on 
Tantric model. 


Amrtarasdvali. 

Summary. 

There’ was a lotus pond about 8 KroSa (16 miles) 
away from the bank of a river. The pond contained 
red lotuses in bloom, whose honey flowing in stream 
and passing over this long distance fell into the great 
river. The pond was in the keeping of one called 
Sarvadeva, who appointed five archers to guard it. He 
had also a band of nine followers under the leadership 
of one called Sava. One day this Sava and his nine 
lieutenants went to steal the essence of lotuses grown 
in the pond. They crossed the river, and entered the 
pond when the darkness of night had just set in. Sava 
was there made a captive, but his nine associates turned 
back. At dawn Sava was released; in fact his captivity 
was due to his not knowing himself owing to the 
influence of Maya or ignorance. With the dawn of 
consciousness, the bondage of Maya was cut asunder, and 
he was brought back to the realisation of his own nature. 
In 'the meantime, the nine followers of Sava, sorry 
for his loss, confined themselves at home. Sarvadeva came 
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there one day, and called for Sara, but on being informed 
that he was lost, he ordered the nine followers to find 
him out on pain of death. They searched for him 
without success, and at last became ascetics on the 
bank of a river. One day a beautiful girl came to 
bathe in that river. Her beauty captivated the heart 
of all the ascetics, and one among them followed her, 
while the remaining eight stayed there as before. The girl 
was going before the man, but he swooned when he looked 
behind. He was, however, revived by the girl, taken 
to her abode, and called by the name of Bharata. Now, 
to return to the topics of the nine ascetics. One day 
Sava revealed himself to them in human form. There¬ 
upon three, out of the eight ascetics, went to Sarvadeva 
to inform him about the return of Sava. He came 
forthwith, and asked Sava to return to his service, but 
he refused. Thereupon he went back with the three 
ascetics who had gone to inform him about the return 
of Sava, while the remaining five ascetics stayed with 
Sava on the bank of the river. Here he established 
perfect concord among them. The girl again came to 
bathe in the river, and this time she was followed by 
all the six. When she found that she was thus being 
followed, she turned to a side of the road, but the men 
stood motionless. At this she went home in all liaste 
and sent Bharata to bring the men to her house. He 
came, revived the men, but when he learnt that they 
were the men of Sarvadeva, he retreated to a dense 
forest instead of going to the abode of the girl. When 
the girl found that the men were not turning up, she 
herself went to them and conducted them to her own 
abode, and lodged them for the night in the beautiful 
garden of the out-house. There she sent her six female 
companions to test them. They came and spoke about 
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the Sahajiya doctrine, maintaining that the first thing 
necessary is the knowledge of one’s own self, and that 
success depends upon a man’s adopting the nature of 
a woman. This discourse convinced the men, and the 
girls left them towards the close of the night. They 
were afterwards admitted into the inner apartment 
where they enjoyed Supreme Bliss. 

The Arartarasavali deals with the higher aspect of 
the Sahajiya doctrine. It was written on the principle 
of awakening spiritual consciousness by the culture of 
one’s own self, and the subject has been treated here 
in the form of interesting allegories, the significance 
of which will be quite clear from the explanations given 
below. 


Explanations. 

Gaurl Das in his NigQdharthaprakas'avall says that 
Sarvadeva is Pararaatma (Supreme Soul), and Sava is his 
offspring, the Individual Soul— 

C*rt^ 1 

Also ^ I 

About the nine associates of Sava, it is said that five of 
them are the organs of knowledge, while the other four 
are the organs of work— 

About the five archers who were appointed to guard the 
lotus pond, it is said that they represent the five arrows 
of Kama (Attraction)— 
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About the beautiful girl who came to bathe in the river, 
it is said that she personifies Rflpa (Divine Beauty)— 

Jisit c«r^ 2?^ I 

One of the nine ascetics who first followed the girl and 
was afterwards named Bharata is Mana (Mind)— 

»R I 

The six damsels who went at the bidding of the chief girl 
to test the six ascetics in the garden of the out-house 
during the night, are the six qualities of Rupa, Rasa, 
Gandha, Sparsa, Sabda and Vilasa, named in the 
Amrtarasavall as— 

The Nigudharthaprakasfivall offers the following explana¬ 
tions of the significance of these names— 

^ II 

*1911 St*!*! I 

<41^ <51^*1 II 

wc*! ?5R9tl Jitf^pn <£i«rrsi I 

lil^ 4 (^(.*1*1 II 

Five of them are, therefore, the five qualities of eye, ear, 
nose, tongue and skin, the five organs of knowledge, 
while the sixth represents Vilasa, as stated in— 

rac?l<l si9#l I 
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Bereft of allegories the work imparts the following 
teachings. 

The individual Soul is a spark of the Supreme Soul. 
It is by nature free, but enters into bondage owing to its 
connection with Maya. Being of divine origin it naturally 
longs for nectar, indicated here by the honey of the 
lotuses. Once going to taste it by stealth, it realised its 
own nature as soon as it became free from the influence 
of the senses. The work is very clear on this point 
when it speaks of the release of Sava from captivity— 

ft%l w I 

ill WtCil II 

II 

I 

^ ^ iTCii?! '«rW?r ip c’t^ II 

'^*1 i 

II 

^1% JTCil II 

But this does not speak of the normal state of things, 
for the dawn of consciousness without culture can fall 
in the lot of only a limited few. The NigQdhartha- 
prakas&vall explains the significance of this stealing 
thus— 

m ^ I 

»Tt«R il%T cm II 

The work, therefore, deals with the principles of 
regular culture. In the sphere of this mystic training, 
the inner organs of consciousness are ignored, while 
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the .physical organs of knowledge, as indicated by SaVa’s 
five associates remaining with him, are to be trained. 
The work says that Sava is by nature free, but he cannot 
advance on the path of spirituality, because of his 
connection with the five senses— 

'Site? (Tit I 

^ ^?I ^ I 

^ ill I 

fwHl «ltf^ C’IC’I Jll3i *IC? II 

^ ^ 5I1t I 

51^ JICSF ^ II 

Then what is to be done ? The senses should be trained, 
and kept under perfect control,— 

^ ^^ri I 

>4^ ^t*! • 

This sort of agreement between self and the organs 
is a necessary condition for spiritual advancement. This 
done, the sight of divine beauty (Rupa) enchants the soul, 
and when from that source comes the animation of the 
spirit, the object is attained, and the final entry into 
the abode of spiritual bliss is accomplished. This is the 
nature of Sahajiya culture as taught by the Amrta- 
rasavall, in which we have a brief summary of the 
doctrine expressed in the following terms— 

?tC?R 

I 

5lt*l II 

limsm ^ I 

(Tit ^lin ^ ifippi f^»i II 
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'®tw c*rtc? 

«o <211*1 I 

'8jwc*t 'litftii ^*1 ’gc’i 5Ttf% 

^ JTWC? II 

^>l^C*l ^ '®ff^ 

«t1f^ *1?I1 II 

«i'?sw c<2t*rt5^ <ii(.^ 

^ ^ II etc. 

The same teaching is also embodied in the Ananda- 
bhairava. We find there that one Bhairava was deputed 
with fi.ve persons to learn the doctrine from the girls 
of CandrakalSgrama. The following description of these 
five persons are given in the book— 

«lt?i ^ 1 

II 

’«rt? <5^51 ?itc^ ^ Ji**? I 
Their names are— 

'^»Ri srtcjiw sni ■itca? ii 
fwtfsrfV srtCT ^ *ifb^ i 
srit:*! ^ ii 

In the Nigudharthaprakasavall the following explana¬ 
tion is given of the significance of these names— 

art«B*i *ifQ'5 ^ srt^i I 

■wmi I 

bw? (?f«r w?f 1. 

9WtWt»f f^, TO • 
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^ I 

^ 5 rt*n ^ It 

<nii 'Bit? ^ I 

mm ^?i?rl » 

So, the training of the organs of knowledge is also meant 
here. 

In the Anandabhairava, the girls are named as— 

=5fKai ^*<15;^ I 

C5?r?r5l « 

The Nigudharthaprakasavall says— 

<4^ v£l^ I 

"sif® c^?i ^511 

So, they are the same girls mentioned in the Amrta- 
rasavall under different names. The only difference is 
that only six of them are brought into play in that book. 

In the preliminary discourses of the Agamasara, the 
same eight elements are also mentioned under the names 
of Cf5, ^RPI, m wn, etc. The Nigudhartha- 

praka^avall says— 

(m t^rf^ II 

iSPI ?SK I 

So, the three books, Agamasara, Anandabhairava, and 
Amratarasavall have worked on the same principle in 
this matter. This sort of agreement in these earlier 
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productions is very convincing. What we mark here 
is the high ideal of the doctrine which is free from the 
materialistic grossness of the later time. It is quite 
evident that the teachings of the Hindu philosophical 
works have been incorporated in these books, but what 
the Sahajiyas have adopted in this way, they have 
moulded with the stamp of their own religion by bringing 
in the topics of love, beauty, and bliss. The repeated 
references to girls as teachers of the mystic doctrine 
have strengthened the foundation of the belief in the 
utility of taking female companions in spiritual culture. 

But the women are taken not for the pleasure 
of the senses, but for training them in an atmosphere 
of inspiring enjoyment, so that the soul may be fit to 
realise that supreme Bliss which is the very nectar of 
spirituality. The necessity of practical culture was 
advocated on this principle when the Sahajiya doctrine 
first issued forth as an independent religion from the 
fold of Vaispavism. But the Vaispavas do not advocate 
this sort of practical culture, and this is the real differ¬ 
ence which has separated, as we shall see presently, 
these two currents of religion. Let us now see if we can 
find any approximate date of this separation. 

Mukunda Deva is believed to be the author of the 
Arartarasavall, but on close inspection 
Date of separation. of the Contents of the book, this does 

not seem to be absolutely correct. The writer, whoever 
he may be, says that he was instructed by Mukunda 
to write the book— 

^ C’Tt’Ttfip *It?1 C’t®! 

^ > 

^ II p. 2, 
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Also 7 ^ <2Wf»PI -sjtfsi (TSI^ ^ I 

fsi^rtcTOi^ II p. 3. 

And <8rt^ 'Bltfsj I 

5jrtCJi irfsTl t^CSR II p. 23. 

'I’hus, it is quite evident that the book was written by 
a disciple of Mukunda. The author narrates the follow¬ 
ing story of its composition— 


^%r5f c’fHsrt^c^ ^ -sTf I 

C’TWfciP I 

c*rt? *t% ^ ^ II 

<g?Rl ^ J|W I 

C*l II 

^ ’ll? I 

II 

'Sf?! Sltf^ <2151? I 

fsRrt^ 5|1 f5lf%5! '«n?I II 
C^«r %til ^1 I 

>I5gf fj|^ ^t'?Tl II 

#lc^ '5c?j c’THrtfiip ^r«nn otf^ i 
w?{ ’TW?! ^ ^ I 

»rt*rt?J '•ic’rt’t^ me? ii 

c«pni'm?^ ’RSI 'stfsfc^ I 
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c’m sTi am?i t 
'■rt^ II 

c?fViii TT*11 'srt^ ^51 ^tcn I 

51^ ^5 <2j5lCSl' R 

^wm itfip •siw *rtf^ f^ I 
c^ ^ c»i^ ""rTKi ^tc? II 
C’TWf^a ^ I 
I' 

<?[t m f *11 ^ I 

f *11 'sttssi *it<iPl c’turtfStp II 

C'R ^ cwfiip? '®t35l *1t*iPl I 
»R8F m I 

c^ *ff«t wi frcsui 'srtsrli:?! i 

5|t?II1 %? ^tC?l II 
^S»jf Cin c*lt?f I 

CTin fvf¥i C5i’»rt^»i I 

^*1 5IC? W*^ ^*1 II 
C’TWfi^ ^ ^ ^ I 

CStl’fK ^tfwl f?1I1 51^ II pp. 3-4. 

The author here states that the mystic nature of the 
divine love of Caitanya was known to Svarupa who commu* 
nicated this to BaghunAth, from whom Kfspa Basa Eaviraj 
learnt the secret. When he was thinking of writing a 
book on this subject, he conceived the idea of the SahajiyA 
doctrine, and was very eager to write on this cult also. 
But fearing that people would not understand its true 
significance, he sparingly touched upon the doctrine in his 
Oaitanya*Caritamrta, Premaratnavali and Bhaktikalpa- 
latikA. His mind, however, did not rest in peace, and 

gfi 
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at last he received inspiration from Nityananda to give a 
clear exposition to the Sahajiya doctrine. This permission 
he transferred to Mukunda who wrote a book on this cult. 
But as it was somewhat difficult for the common people 
to grasp its meaning, the Amrtarasavall was written under 
the guidance of Mukunda by one of his disciples. Mu¬ 
kunda perhaps wrote a book on the Sahajiya doctrine in 
Sanskrit, as can be guessed from the expression CSttTt^ 
'St^nrl The work under discussion here 

was perhaps written on the model of that original v'ork. 

According to the author of this book also, Mukunda 
Beva is one of the earliest writers on the Post-Caitanya 
Vai§ijava Sahajiya cult. As it appears that 
Mukunda was a disciple of Krspa Dasa Kaviraj who 
died sometime during the closing years of the 
16th century A.D., the date of the composition of the 
AmrtarasSvall, and of the Amrtaratnavall also, was not 
far removed from this period. The Agamasara and the 
Anandabhairava were a little earlier than this time. 
Relying on the testimony of the Amrtarasavall and 
Nigudharthaprakasavall, we can, therefore, conclude 
that the modern Sahajiya doctrine of Bengal first issued 
forth as an independent branch from the fold of 
Post-Oaitanya Vaisijavism towards the beginning of 
the seventeenth century A.D. 

We can even come nearer to an approximate date 
in another way. Rasakadamba is a Post-Caitanya 
Vaispava work which was written by one who bore the 
title of Kavi-Vallabha. The author has definitely stated 
that the work was finished in 1620 Saka, corresponding 
to 1698 A.D.* By close inspection of the contents of 

1 The work has been published by the Batiglya Sshitya Pari^ad, 
Calcutta, and I have alpo given a summary of the book jn my 
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the book we fiud that it was written when the Sahajiya 
doctrine was going to be formed as a separate cult. 
Kavi-Vallabha has preached the ideal of Sabaja love 
maintaining that pure love is only known to those who 
follow the mode of culture which is based on Anuraga.‘ 
About this AnurSga, the author says that all the love 
which a youngman feels for his wife, all the affection 
which a doting mother feels for her child,—in a word, 
all the secular passions of a person should be spiri¬ 
tualised and bestowed on God-head, and then only 
will the higher mystic love be achieved.^ The work 
further states that in the culture of love, men should 
adopt the nature of women for the sake of enjoying 
their own self,® an idea which is the basic principle 
of the Sahajiya doctrine also. In uttering the praises 
of Krspa, Rukmini says—“ All the sages think of you 
with love after giving up austere practices such as 
Japa, Tapa and Yoga, but kindly tell me about your 

“ An Introduction to the Study of the Post-Caitanya Sahajiya Cult,” 
pp. 142-162. About the date of composition the author says ;— 

II p. 16. 

s <111 Tiff’ll I 

C<2rH »ir5 H 

(?1^ * P- 82. 

*rR i pp. 43-44. 


And 

Also 
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Sahaja manifestation which is mystic in nature, and 
explain who you are, where you dwell, and what gives 
you joy,” ‘ The use of the term Sahaja in this connec¬ 
tion is quite significant. The author also refers to an 
ever-permanent place called Nitya-Sthana, and of a 
heaven called Nitya-Vrndavana where Krsna tastes the 
pleasure of Eati by hiding himself among the Gopis.® 
That the custom of the practical culture of Eati was in 
vogue at that time is quite evident from the remark 
that the practice was held in derision by the people 
who could place no faith in the theory that a man 
can ever adopt the nature of a woman.* Though 
this is a clear indication of the existence of the 
Sahajiya Culture towards the latter part of the 16th 
century A.D., yet there are evidences to show that the 
doctrine as it is practised now was simply going to 
he formed at that time. The modern SahajiySs hold 
fast to the ideal of Paraklya, but the doctrine 
preached in the Easakadamba is definitely based on 
the Svaklya ideal. We have already shown that in 

• flfn, '*’1, cTt^f 

caiTSfgj^ II 

'stc^ 

I p. 30. 

fJTSI ^ I 

C5t«f II p. 64. 

cirPirs *it 'sfirrs m 'bw 1 

5^1*1 w I 

(2tf ^ >1^1 SR? R p. 66. 


8 
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speaking of the nature of pure emotion the author has 
advocated the ideal of love as it exists between a husband 
and his wife, which is thus of the Svaklya character, 
but this is not the only instance in which the writer has 
expressed himself in this way. He further states that 
Kr§oa brought Rukmi^il and SatyabhAma, his two 
married wives, together, and taught them the formula 
of mystic culture imbued with the emotion of Kai^ora. 
Krs^a became the Guru, and his two queens were his 
disciples, both of whom ultimately attained to the per¬ 
fection of love by culturing emotions in the company 
of Krspa.* This is a strong advocacy of the Svaklya 
ideal, and it is for this reason that Rasakadamba has 
been ignored by the later SahajiyAs. The book was 
written when the creed of the doctrine was not definitely 
formed. It was a work of the transitional period when the 
SahajiyA doctrine was going to be evolved as an 
independent cult from the fold of Vais^avism. 
Kavi-Vallabha has simply made an attempt to put forth 
an ideal for adoption, but the later Sahajiyas ignored 
the SvaklyA ideal, and held fast to Faraklya, on the 
basis of which the modern SahajiyA doctrine has been 
formed. It is for this reason that no reference to 
Rasakadamba is found in the modern SahajiyA literature. 
What we mark here is that the ParaklyA ideal was not 

‘ cfWw fVrttu spi II 

^ mfl I 

TfM II 

And i 

^ c«t5d II 

w ^ '®t«1 fVwtt?ra ^ I 

^tf»i c«nwr» II pp. 81, 82. 
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definitely formed even in 1698 A.D., and this proves 
that the modern Sahajiya doctrine did not take its proper 
shape before that date. 

Though the modern Sahajiya cult is thus an offshoot 

„ , , of Vaisnavism, what is the reason that 

Difierentiating cha- * ‘ 

raoteristics of the two the Sahajiyas are disowned by the 
orthodox Vaisnavas, and why do the 
Sahajiyas themselves speak of diverging from the main 
current ? These are questions which have been satisfac¬ 
torily answered in the Post-Caitanya Sahajiya literature. 
In the Vivarta-Vilasa it is said that Jiva Goswami 
discarded the Caitanya-Caritamrta for the following 
reasons— 

( ^ ) 5R31!tC«( 515C3F1 f II 

(w) c’R I 

1 

^51 'SfjfH c?F5 5rtfk?[ « 

'5I< «ftW 1 

<p%i II 

srlCT »5}^ 5f?bi?i 1 
#»ii -mtus <2tg?f 11 
^ ^ C3R qjlHl ? 

•if® *Prt*Rf II p. 21. 

Firstly, the fault lies in the exposition of the Paraklya 
doctrine in the Vernacular language. The works of the 
Goswamis also deal with the same subject, but they being 
written in Sanskrit are accessible only to those who are 
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versed in that language. Such books should not be 
written in the Vernacular, and why ? Because— 

^ ^ 5^1 I p. 22. 

“The ideal of such Paraklya love is not possible for 
the common people to follow.” 

In the Amrtarasavali, the same argument is advanced 
thus— 

#1^ '5rc*rr’tf% II p. 3. 

“ The common people, unable to grasp the higher 
significance of this spiritual love, will make improper 
use of this ideal, and much mischief will follow.” 

In the discourse of Caitanya and Eamananda, as 
narrated in the Caitanya-Caritamrta (Canto II, Chap. VIII) 
Caitanya Deva seems to have entertained the same kind 
of fear when he closed the mouth of Eamananda with 
the palm of his hand. It is also said that he used to hold 
secret meetings at the dead of night for the discussions of 
this sort of love with only a few of his most intimate 
followers, to which other disciples were not admitted. 

Secondly, the Sahajiyas maintain, as we have 
seen in the last chapter as well as in the Anandabhairava, 
that some sort of practical culture is necessary for the 
realisation of the divine love of Paraklya complexion. 
They, therefore, take Paraklya companions for the growth 
of this love, for the training of senses, and for bringing 
this complicated affair within the easy reach of even the 
most common people. We thus find that though the 
Sahajiyas and the Vai^navas do not materially differ so 
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far as the philosophy of their doctrine is concerned, 
yet what the latter advocate in theory, the former put 
into actual practice for the purpose of regular culture 
of love. It is for this reason that the theological works 
of both the sects mainly deal with the same matters, 
with this difference that in the Sahajiya books there 
are references to the practical culture of love, while 
the Vaisijavas simply adopt the ideal of ParaklyS in the 
conception of divine love. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE HIGHER ASPECTS OP THE SAUAJIYA DOCTRINE. 

A clear interpretation of the significance of the term 
Sahaja, as used to designate the doctrine of the Sahajiyas, 
is found in the Rupanuga-Bhajana-Darpana,’ wherein it 
is observed : 

c«2l^ 'STW? 51^^ I >1% ^ 

Jlfar I p. 2, f. n. 

This means that the human beings are subconscious 
personifications of the Supreme Soul, and that Love is a 
natural characteristic of the Supreme Being, which man 
possesses by virtue of his birth as a divine inheritance. 
The SahajiyS doctrine, therefore, means the natural 
religion of the human soul aiming at the culture of Love 
spoken of as the quality with which one is born as a 
human being. In order to understand the fundamental 
principles of the Sahajiya doctrine, we have, therefore, to 
enquire (i) about the origin of the human soul, (it) about 
the inborn qualities which it possesses, and (in) about 
Love regarded as its natural characteristic. Such preli* 
minary investigations are absolutely necessary at this 
stage of our progress in order to enter into the spirit of 
the doctrine which the Sahajiyas have adopted by 
simplifying problems of intricate religious nature. 

* A maDUscript in the poBsessioD of Mr. SajaDik&nta Dfis B.A. of the PravasJ 
Office* Calcutta. 

27 
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We are quite familiar with the Vedantic teaching that 
The nature of human the individual soul is a spark of the 
Supreme Soul. The ChSndogya- 
Upanisad (6-9-2) has the well-known maxim “Tat 
Tvamasi,” which means that the individual soul is by 
nature allied to the Supreme Soul. Another aphorism of 
this work (4-11-1), “ So’ham asmi ” (I am He), is 
also of this nature. The Mundaka-Up. (3-3) teaches 
that Prana is born from the Supreme Soul ; and the 
unity of God and man is proclaimed in the Isa-Up. 
(1-7). The Katha-Up. (1-14, 3-12) asserts that God 
dwells in the hearts of all. This idea of individuality 
coming from the Supreme Being has also been adopted 
by the Sahajiyas. They, however, designate the Supreme 
Being by the terms Brahma, Hari, Vispu, Krspa, Para- 
matma according to convenience, and the individual soul 
by Jivatma, Sabha (or Sava), Jiva, etc. This idea about 
the special phraseology employed by the Sahajiyas will be 
helpful to grasp the sense of the quotations noted below. 

The Nigfldhartha-Prakasavall says—“ Krspa is the 
Supreme Being who resides in the Vaikuptha. 
When He experiences the desire of creation He 
casts a glance towards Maya (Primeval Nature), and 
enters into her womb in the form of a spark. Thus man 
is born with Paramatma encased in the body.” * In the 

^ I 

^ II 

C’ttCTT^ I 

cwtJf «rr^ h p. 2. 
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Atma-NirQpau.i (U. MS. No. 2636) we have—“The 
Supreme Being is constantly present in this body of ours ; 
in fact, the energy of God lies hidden within ourselves. 
He is like a burning furnace, and we, the individual souls, 
are like sparks from that blazing source. We are created 
from the energy of God.” * The Basatattva observes— 
“ There are two beings in this body of ours, one of whom 
is called ParamStma, and the other Jivatma, the former 
reigning over this mortal frame.” ^ 

The Vrhat-Premabhakti-Candrika maintains that pro¬ 
duction really begins as the result of the union of man 
and woman. The Supreme Being comes into the body as 
soon as it is formed, and then comes Maya or Ignorance 
making us forget our divine inheritance.® So, it naturally 

‘ c«rt? c»i^ »riri i 

♦ « 41 # 

« « 41 • 

♦ 

pp. 1-2. 

'»rt5 it 

Hflcw uW *R|5rNil I 

p. 2. 

flfCTR »ft^TC5 N 

ifc'g ^ r<t'5'h( Tr>ra I 

cin? wv » 
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follows that if we can again arouse in ourselves the 
consciousness of our noble heritage, we can easily re¬ 
establish our connection with God. This is a spiritual 
truth of great significance. 

We thus find that the Sahajiyas also believe that 
The natural heritage man is bom with the Spark of God, but 
he forgets his own divine origin due to 
the influence of Maya. It is the common teaching of 
some philosophical works that though man is born with 
the essence of God, yet it is illusion, indiscrimination and 
attachment that separate him from God, and bind him 
in the bondage of the world (Samkhya, 6-16; Yoga, 2-24, 
etc.), from which he can be released by spiritual know¬ 
ledge (Chand.-Up., 7-1-3; Katha-Up., 2-2-12; Samkhya, 
1-104; Yoga, 2-26 ; Isa-Up., 1-11, etc.). The Sahajiyas 
do not like to trouble themselves with intellectual specula¬ 
tions of various kind in order to find out the nature of 

this bondage, and the means of effecting the release, but 
they go direct to the simple truth that as man comes from 
God he possesses divine qualities in him, the full mani¬ 
festation of which will make him resemble God, and bring 
about emancipation. In this way, they have followed the 
most natural course which is the easiest of all, and have 
simplified a very complicated problem, the solution of 

ifH ^It»f fI 

fjiw II 

» « « « 

^ I 

^ II 

p. 3. 

Also I 

Rasaratnasara^ p. 14. 
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which has taxed the brains of the best thinkers of all 
the religions of the world. 

In dealing with this matter the Sahajiyas, in the 

The inborn qualities Arst placc, maintain that by birth man 
of the soul. ^ human form, but it is the 

development of the divine qualities in him that gives 
him the true character of a man. The Ratnasara (U. 
MS. No. nil) observes ^—“ All lives are created as 
the result of the union of the male and the female 
elements, and so are human beings also. Under a 
favourable opportunity God comes in the human body 
with all His natural characteristics, and the new form is 
nothing but a modified image of God, so man belongs to 
tbe family of God. However transformed may man be 
by virtue of his birth, the divine element in him cannot 
remain concealed, and those of them who manifest this 
divine character to its fullest extent are called gods. 
These god-like men are technically designated by the 

* ’5WtOIC^ 1 

^5? ’israi *itv I 

nttaf II 

sitft ’itcfl Ttui II 

* * « « 

«lr?i ^ II 

iH « « ♦ 

- 'siw II 

pp. 180 - 181 . 
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Sahajiyas by the term Svatasiddha as well as by ^uddha- 
sattva and Sabaja, etc.” 

The author here speaks of the Svatasiddha men only, 
and this naturally leads us to the enquiry -what other 
kinds of men there are from whom they 
Men ciaBsiQed. have been so singled out ? It is said 
that the human beings are principally 
divided into two classes— (i) those who are naturally 
free, and (ii) those who are bound in the bondage of 
the world— 


And— 


II 

^ #1? f ^ I 

3Ri1 «rtf? WS w II 

f II 

(U. MS. No. 664., p. 6.) 

^ ^ I 

^ 'srtu ’1‘s’rtK II 

Ratnasara, p. 182. 


We thus find that gods like Brahma, Indra and 
others are naturally free. Those among us who can 
resemble them in perfection are, therefore, god>like 
persons of the first class, and they, but not those of 
the other class who being concentered all in self are 
attached to worldly things, are the ideal beings of the 
Sahajiyas. It is in the men of the first class that divine 
qualities are found developed to their fullest extent. Now, 
what are these qualities the development of which imprints 
on men the character of God ? This enquiry will lead 
to the natural characteristics of the ideal Sahaja man. 
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The qualities of the ^uddhasattva men are as 
follows : 

They are always full of devotion, and to them the 
difference between self and the rest of 
World Vanishes to nothingness ; they 
are also not at all attached to worldly 
things. As they are always true to their conscience, they 
cannot be troubled with the discrimination of what is 
right and what is wrong. They envy none, and have their 
hearts always full of profound peace.^ 

It is further stated that they do not even covet 
a residence in heaven, for they care very little for their 
own welfare. They consider themselves the humblest of 
4;he humble like a straw, so to speak, and so they never 
assume an air of superiority over others. They think 
themselves servants of God, and are always unconcerned 
at harms done to them, like a tree sheltering the striker 
while receiving strokes of axe from him.^ 

' I 

ww CT II 

fti» in I 

jfWPt? II 

sitfi? sitfa ^ta w I 

c?ca 'sit’tJi ii 

Rasaratnasara^ p. 6. 

* »itf^ 5tl area arew i 

wfn Jiw 'staj sjj isTfw I 
nalww cw 'sibwtea' I 
fwa iftwa w\^ <11^ II 

'?c‘m 'srf’WTC^ silCT I 

an few sti aw ca^t ii 

U. MS. No. 664, pp. 6, 7, 11, 
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The narration of the qualities of those who are termed 
Sthitaprajna (men of undisturbed temperament) in 
the Gita (2-66-61) is somewhat of this nature. In the 
Vivarta-Vilasa it is stated that only those who are of stable 
nature can understand this doctrine of human perfec¬ 
tion.* It is further said that men of unstable character 
are really the untouchable, and they are despised by 
the whole world We thus find that great stress is laid on 
the mental equilibrium of men, as signifted by the term 
Sthitaprajna used in the Gita. The Eativilasapaddhati, 
however, says—“Those who are Svatasiddha (or saintly 
by nature) live in the ideal land of Vrndavana which is 
illuminated with all brilliance. The minds of these men 
cannot rest circumscribed within the limit of creation. 
They are somewhat extraordinary in nature, and neither 
material nor immaterial propensities can be ascribed to 
them. They are men of pure love, and so it is said that 
they resemble the Supreme Being.” * 


‘ Tfcl? I 

^ 11 ?^ II 

p. 74. 

* i 

Rativilasa-P., p. 20. 

“ ’uri I 

<11^ wi »rhi 1 

'5t^ sri ’itf® II 

C’Ttt'rr^siN Tfftr® «rtfai« II p. 84. 
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Here we are introduced to the topic of love which 
is spoken of as an attribute of God as well as of the 
Svatasiddha or ^uddhasattva man, but 
The oharactanstios caunot grow in a man unless 

of love. 

he has attained to a state of perfection 
which is beyond the influence of Satya, Rajas and Tamab, 
the three qualities of primal nature which work at the 
basis of all creation.* Once the ground is so prepared, 
love finds scope of luxurint growth in the heart of the 
^iiddhasattva man. “ Pure love is not a thing of this 
world; it experiences highest development in the minds of 
those who are Svatasiddha or saintly by nature. Such 
men beggar description of any kind, for they are free 
from the influence of birth and death. Arguments can be 
adduced to prove the nature of common love, but not that 
of the Svatasiddha men. If it be said that it is a thing 
of this world, then it is transient, but it cannot be so, 
for it is an attribute of God who suffers no change.” * 

' >1^ inr I 

RativilSsa-P., p, 17. 

And JtUf 1 

C'ik’Rl II I6id, p. 35. 

* c^t^l I 

'sr’rtsi I 
-mtcnnii 
qstCS, YfY « I 

SIY? SRY Yftff ^ II J6id, p. 36, 
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Another characteristic of the Svatasiddha man is 
that he is the master of himself. The Rativilasapaddhati 
says—“ Under a mystic influence men roam hither and 
thither (being guided by the impulses of desire), but 
those who are Svatasiddha rule over their own domain 
of self. They are well-established in what may be 
called t^eir own land, and do not move a step astray 
even under the influence of blind Fate. When they move, 
it is because they wish to do so, but they never serve 
another’s will, nor even of Fate’s. Being thus born 
truly as men, they are called Svatasiddha.” ^ 

In the Padas of Ca^dldasa there is a song which deals 
with the characteristics of those who may really be 
entitled to the appellation of men. It runs as follows :— 

*rt^ 

Cf\ C-SR II 

' ^ ?C»I «U{ I 

'8R1 fsw C»fI1 H 
ff r^, ^ <n^ *1^31 sii 5i;»r I 
(?\ srfc^i ii 

CJR ''Ttara I 

^ II p. 21 . 
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«rt?i jnri 

5rt? I 

JTt^ *1t? II 

*rt5^ srt^f f^?5T «rt*j 

l£l^ 

c^ w\c^ Ws II 

[Song No. 819 of the Parisad Ed., compared with 
other versions.] 

“We all speak of man, but what are the real 
characteristics of man is not known to all, 

Man is the gem, the very life of creation, and he is 
formed of the very best things that can captivate our 
imagination. Many of us are dec6ived by looking into 
the visible exterior, but do not peep into the secret 
wherein lies the real foundation of manhood. 

The truth is that love makes the man,—love which 
is not of this world, but of a kind which is superb. 
A man worth the name must know this sort of love. 

The ideal man lives like the dead though alive. 

The chief characteristic of man is that he should 
possess all noble emotions—the very best that we can 
conceive. 

Such men are, indeed, rare, and extraordinary are 
also their manners. Caudidasa says that all rare things 
are grouped in man, and mysterious are his ways.” 

The idea that man should live like the dead though 
alive, leads us to another characteristic of the Suddha* 
sattva man upon which the Sahajiyas lay great stress. 
It is "repeatedly asserted by them that in the sphere 
of mystic culture a man should adopt the nature of a 
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Summary. 


woman. This means that the man of the nature of 
a woman should have his passions under perfect control, 
and give up the qualities of sex altogether. This is no 
doubt living more dead than alive, but it is said that 
this is the real human nature, the attainment of which 
brings in Moksa or emancipation.' 

W0 have thus gone through some of the chief 
characteristics of the Suddhasattva, otherwise called 
Svatasiddha or Sahaja men. They should 
be godly in character, full of devotion, 
unattached to worldly things, master of their passions, 
unenvious, humblest of the humble, peaceful at heart, 
unconcerned at harm done to them, of undisturbed 
temperament, full of love and all other noble emotions, 
more dead than alive, and of the nature of a woman. 
These are qualities which a man should possess. 

Thus far we have dealt with the qualities of the 
Svatasiddha man, but as we have seen that the indivi¬ 
dual soul comes from the Faramatma, 
the true nature of man cannot be rightly 
understood without an enquiry into the 
nature of that Supreme Being. Our stereotyped con¬ 
ception about Faramatma is that all the worlds emanated 


Paramatma in 
Sahajija ideal. 


cw »w«l I 

» 

fw?ii '•it’ifsj (?prfft » 
xiar wW? » 
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from him, and that he rules over all individual forms,* 
but the Sahajiyas have their own way of explaining the 
nature of this Great Being. They say that he is the 
fountain of constant joy who knows no grief, and that 
in these characteristics he is identical with the ideal 
Sahaja man.® It is further stated that he is the purest 
of the pure, and that he is born as a Suddh^attva man 
when he experiences the desire of enjoying the pleasures 
of love. Though both Kama and Prema originate in 
him, yet the former is adverse to his nature, while the 
latter is quite natural to him. The male and the female 
elements remain in a state of perpetual union in him, 
and he enjoys the pleasure of such union without any 
interruption, in which characteristic he represents the ideal 


. WtCf I 

'»r'54^ ^[c»tv c»i^ I 

Ratna^ara, p. 5. 


cifv vc<(T * 

Nigu^hSrtha-P., p. 8. 

m II 

S)t<i f%cvi I 

’IW II Ibid, p. 2. 
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Sahaja man. As he is ever joyful, so he is said to live 
in a land of perpetual joy.* 

It is thus quite evident that both love and joy are consi- 

God's love i8 universal. natural attributes of God. But just 

as joy is perpetual in him, so his love is 
also of universal character. It pervades the whole world, 
and does not forsake even the smallest insect of creation. 
The RasaratnasSra observes— 

“ God sports with love in the whole universe, even 
the Primeval Nature is going mad after this love. The 
movements of the planets and the stars proclaim this 
love, and the oceans and the waves bear testimony to it. 
The play of Divine love is visible everywhere, and in 
every household. It can be felt as much in enjoyment, 
as in austerities and ailments. The fact that God is 
love, is proclaimed by every object of creation.” * 


'St?! I 

^itai '$t?i sitf? II 

»nfl ^ I 

WN art^ 'St^tC'S^ ’FVII Ibid, p. 2. 

fsTBJ C<2!Jl ?|t>f I 
♦t?|^rl <21?C<2tCTI'5 H 
<jt^ ’i^ ^tiil I 

*it<fi:?i 's?iOT ^ «catcJHi *ft?(1 II 
'«I?i:?I ^tfel C<2t^I, C<2t51 ^c?i I 

c'stc’f cam, (?rfc’f catv, atc^f c<2t^i « 
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Having thus spoken about love and joy, we come to 

God’s beauty is all- 0^ ^^e boauty of God, for we 

pervading, know that lovo, beauty and bliss go 

together. The appreciation of the beauty of God pri¬ 
marily depends upon the conception that He is present 
in every object, and in every phenomenon of nature. 
The all-pervading character of God has been described 
in various ways by the poets and philosophers of all ages 
and climes, and this idea is a common characteristic of 
all the religious systems of the world. Though we are 
thus quite familiar with the subject, yet we cannot 
rest satisfied without enquiring how the Sahajiyas have 
dealt with this matter, for we are here dealing with the 
Sahajiya doctrine. The Ratnasara says— 

?i5i?rw 'srtfsi <2|t*i I 

"STtf*! ■^tf^ 511 W\^ II 

'srwc?! ^^51 'sw finil I 

« 

^ TO I 

^tf^, 5rfr?f, ii 

’srtft 5^^, '«rtf^ ^ <2it*i I 
’5rt*rra ^ri m?{ « 

c^r?, "sitfsrs i 

JR, ,2t^ II 


Q-sm fir»i I 

JThii II 

p. 1, 
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^«fi, ^ ^ Mfef «rrr«t^ I 

f5^15 II 

p. 89. 

We have also a narration of this kind in the Svari 
pakalpataru (U. MS. No. 2620)— 

<211*1, *lPS11 I 

«mrro» 'sw II 

'srtf^i '»nf^ I 

^51 '^rfsrf^ <2i^t*t II 

^«f1, I 

'5it*i5ri 'srtf^ 'srMsn? ^ ii 
«itf^ ^tf?i ^1*1, C»ll^, CTt^ 1 
JTl C^ II 

5^1 vM 's^i m I 

^tf^ «rt*rt?i II etc. 

p. 2. 

We thus find that God is the life of all. He is both 
Kama and Prema, both the body and its shadow. He 
manifests Himself as Maya for the sake of creation; He 
creates, preserves and destroys. He is earth, water, and 
sky, presenting Himself in the movable and the im¬ 
movable objects. He is hunger and thirst in the body, as 
well as heat and cold, grief, greed and illusion. What is 
born, therein he is, and what dies, he is there also. He is 
in the snake that bites, and in the physician who cures. 
This is the mysterious nature of God, wherein is mani¬ 
fested the marvellous beauty of that Supreme Being. 

These are some of the chief characteristics of Para- 
matms. He is ever full of love, full of joy, and His 
beauty pervades the whole universe, The Sahajiyas 
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lay special stress on these three characteristics, because 
they have their doctrine based on the culture of love, 
beauty and bliss. Now, the Upanisads maintain that 
the realisation of Brahma brings in liberation and 
immortality (Tait. Up., 2-1-1; Ch. Up., 7-26-2 ; Svet. 
Up., 3-8; Mund. Up., 3-2-6, etc.). The Sahajiyas also 
say that the knowledge of Paramatma is the stmmum 
hormm of human life— 

»tiRp5n «n*mi i 

Basaratnasara, p. 50. 

It is also maintained that only the grace of the 
Supreme Being can reveal the mysteries of supreme 
knowledge to one who can realise Him in the mind. The 
experience of spiritual joy indicates the dawn of con¬ 
sciousness on one hand, and the passing away of the 
darkness of ignorance on the other.* In the Amrtarasa- 
vall we have— 

I 

II 

^ I 

II 

(?i? sri II 

p.6. 


7 [^ ^ cv«iPd?i SR fv I 

c^T c«rf^t'$ ’Tftr ii 
f’jsiw ’I’l «tsr ?rff I 

'5lThl ^ CTtOl II 

NigQdhSr.-P., p. 14. 
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“ Men often speak of Sahaja in a light mood, but how 
is it that they do not see what is there in this mode of 
culture ! The highest ideal of the doctrine is the rea¬ 
lisation of Paramatma, in whom rests the whole world, 
and whose absence means death to all. He who knows 
Him attains immortality.” 

So we find that much importance is attached to the 
knowledge of Paramatma, the realisation of whom is held 
out here as the aim of the Sahajiya doctrine. But how 
can such realisation advance one in the matter of 
spirituality ? We know that the individual soul is a spark 
of the Supreme Soul, from which it follows that the former 
should be of the nature of the latter, for the sweetness of 
sugar is even present in an atom separated from the lump. 
So, the knowledge that Paramatma is naturally full of 
love, full of joy, and full of beauty, brings in the idea 
that our individual soul also possesses these character¬ 
istics, and this is the first step towards spiritual advan¬ 
cement. It is only for this reason that so much impor¬ 
tance is attached to the knowledge of ParamatmS. It 
is well-known that the Sahajiyas are ParaklySs. In 
this aspect of the religion, the doctrine is identified 
with the knowledge of Para or Paramatma, as stated in— 


Necessity of 
culture. 


But some sort of culture is necessary for the reali¬ 
sation of the spiritual truth of this kind. Men are of 
different temperaments, and of varied 
tastes and capacities, The beauty that 
captivates the heart of one, may appear 
uninteresting to another; besides, all of us do not possess 
the same capacity of appreciation. If the matter comes 
to such a pass when some sort of limited beauty is to 
be appreciated with the help of our physical organs 
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there will be no end of disagreement and confusion, 
when universal beauty of the kind narrated below has 
to be enjoyed with the help of our mental faculties— 

mm m I 

ft? 

C<2f?-^C5f 

^ I 

. . ^<1 ft^V! II 

JIC5? J(CT ^ 

Vftg I 

(?t C? 

dr? 5^tf5?r ’ll? II 

?i’l 'Si??! c>rr?i 

^^src?? ?t?ii I 
?t?i ?i^5i *it?i 

?f^C^ 5f?'S ’^%\ II 

?i’1 ?C? 'Stc? 

'i| 05t?i I 

?c^ 

^ II 

Moidtc? ^3?^c?1i;? 

*itc? C??1 I 

*1?? 

st?*^ ?rf?i:? c??1 n 

' Vivarta-Vilasa, p. 48. 
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“ The river of bliss is flowing in the Vraja, the 
city of beauty. It overflowed its bank, and a wave 
touched the heart of Caitanya, generating in him a 
tempest of love. There are many who exercise mental 
faculties to create a standard of beauty, but they do not 
even get the scent of that universal beauty which is 
the source of perpetual enjoyment. The current of 
beauty is rolling over the whole world investing it with 
the charm of molten gold, visible only to those who 
know bow to appreciate it. No verbal instruction can 
create that instinct, but once it is created, it brings joy 
even to the most unhappy minds.” 

The wave that touched the heart of Caitanya may 
pass over many of us without leaving any impression 
in our mind. Those who like him have the spiritual 
. instinct developed by nature, for them no culture is 
necessary, for they get it like the instinct of infants 
who from birth know how to suck the breast of the 
mother. But unfortunately, in many of us that vision 
is clouded, and it is for the men of this type that 
spiritual training is necessary for the growth of that 
power which lies latent or paralysed. The Rupanuga- 
Bbajana-Darpapa says— 


mu ^ 

^ 8’spi <2it#R5 fri% II 

I 

^ II 
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^rf? <ilTI I 

Wtl%l W( ^ 

pp. 2-3. 

“ Though Sahaja love does not depend upon any 
training, yet culture is necessary at the primary stage. 
Affection is quite natural to a mother, but those who 
are of perverted mind, require instruction for the 
generation of that love. Similarly, the love of God is 
also natural to every individual, but in those persons 
who are bound in the worldly ties, it is not manifested 
until generated by proper culture.” 

Culture is, therefore, necessary for training the mind 
of the common people, but there is an amount of 
mysticism in this culture to which one cannot enter 
without the help of a Guru. Mere reading or hearing 
cannot give that spiritual insight which opens the door of 
universal beauty and perpetual enjoyment. There is a 
peculiar way of looking into the manifestations of 
nature, holding love as an important factor on the basis 
of which every phenomenon should be interpreted. This 
is the special feature of the Sahajiya doctrine. But 
there is still a higher aspect of this culture in which 
there is greater mysticism, to which we turn our atten¬ 
tion at this stage. 

Hereinbefore we have dealt with several aspects of 
The follower, of this the Sahajiya doctrine as they are found 
treated in the Sahajiya literature, but 
something more remains to be said which is undoubtedly 
of a very important nature. It may also be reasonably 
expected of us that we should make a statement about 
what we have heard from the Sahajiyas themselves 
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speaking about their own religion. In fact, we have mixed 
with them with the eagerness of an inquisitive truth- 
seeker, and found them divided into various sects, each 
following a particular mode of culture narrated before. 
But the very best ideal, as it is called, of the Sahajiya 
doctrine is advocated by a considerable section of the 
cultured Sahajiyas, whose character and attainments 
have filled us with admiration. It is about this aspect 
of the doctrine that we are going to discuss in this place. 

Though the Sahajiyas are the followers of Badha and 

ThenewBignificance yet in this particular aspect of 

of the terms uadhs culture they have no conception about 
and Kwna. personal existence of Krspa. 

They use the term Krsi^a simply to signify an idea, 
and the term Radha is also used by them in the 
same manner. In the first place, they differentiate 
between Kr§ija of the Yadu race, and Erspa of the 
Vrndavana. The Rativilasa-Paddhati says—“ Krs^a of 
the race of Yadu is quite different from that Krsna who 
is known as the son of a milkman. The latter always 
resides in the Vrndavana, while the former has no ever- 
permanent residence, for he experiences births and 
deaths.” * Even the idea of Krsna as the God-head is 
not advocated by these men. Dvija Canfildasa writes— 
” The God who resides in the conventional Ksiroda- 
Samudra (ocean of milk) comes into and goes away from 
this world through repeated births and deaths just as 
ordinary men do; he should, therefore, be considered not 

^ H 

I 

wRi I p. 20. 
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better than them in any way.” ^ It is also asserted that 
those who think of Ky^qia as God, follow an ideal which 
leads to a different goal.^ In the Caitanya-Caritamrta we 
have also teachings of this nature. It says—“ Krs^a is to 
be attained by adopting the emotion peculiar to Vraja, 
where there is no conception about him as God,” and 
that ” is the Rasa personified, and Radha is the 

personification of love, while the land of Vraja has its 
existence only in the sphere of emotion.”* It will thus 
appear quite clear that both the Sahajiyas and the Vais- 
navas do not use the terms Radha, Krsna and VrndSvana 
in the sense in which they are commonly used. In fact 


«(tv II 

Padavall of Can^ldasa, p. 348. 
* ’ll? ^ I 

^ ^ II 

U. MS., No. 562, p. 1. 

8 'etC^ <11^ RII I 

^ atSTflfH « 

Canto II, Chap. 9. 

And I 

Canto I, Chap. 4. 


About Vraja— 

ffv, ^W3’>psil ' 9 ^ I 
Ctw ^tni >IV II 

(<st8|Ptcai rtW 'et^ (Stf-H i 


Canto I, Chap. 5, 
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they have special conceptions centered round the ideas 
of these terms, upon which is laid the foundation of a 
sort of spiritual culture which is wholly of mystic 
nature. ^ 

At this stage let us step into the domain of physical 
Science for a short while. It is stated that “ matter is 
the stuff or the material of which bodies 
Matter and Energy, are composcd, the molecules of which 
are held together by means of a force 
called the Intermolecular Forced This force is at the 
root of the figuration of bodies. It follows, therefore, 
that no formation or creation would have been possible, 
had there been no such force to hold together the 
particles of matters. It is also assumed that “ the mole¬ 
cules of a body are not at rest but always in a state of 
rapid motion, due to which there is a tendency of the 
body to expand.” This is called the molecular Energy 
of the body. The idea of matter is thus associated with 
the idea of its inherent energy, and of the force of attrac¬ 
tion holding together the adjacent parts, which mani¬ 
fests itself in the form of the force of Gravitation. 
These are some of the fundamental properties of matter, 
the idea of which will help us to enter into the secret of 
the mystic faith we are going to describe here. 


I 

Vivarta-Vilftsa, p. 20. 


And TRI't I 

Cait.-Carit., Canto II, Chap. 8. 
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It should be borne in mind that this material element 
of nature is designated by the term Kfsqia, and its in¬ 
herent Energy by RAdh&. As the 
andEMbstheE^erS: energy is contained in the matter, so 
Krspa is said to be the Adhara or 
Asraya (receptacle) which holds the energy Radha.* 
The relation between Krsija and Radha is thus the 
relation of a vessel with its content or Vi§aya. They 
are so correlated that one cannot be conceived without 
the other, and in the union of the two lies the mystery 
i>f creationThis doctrine of Adhara is to be the basis 
of spiritual knowledge.® 

The Matter and its Energy are also considered to be 
the dual manifestations of the same cause, the former 
being designated technically by the terms 
Their relationship. Kama or Kaudarpa, while the latter 
by Madana.* They are also respectively 
called Purusa and Prakrti, the one being represented 

' a^T'9 i 

Cait.-Carit., Canto II, Chap. 8. 

And 

Ibid, Canto I, Chap. 4. 

2 «rta35 Sit 1 

Vivarta-Vilasa, p. 15. 

And 

Ibid, p. 15. 

» ’Pt «rnj f’?! srtt I 

5f*i I 

Ibid, p. 79. 

U. MS. No. 615, p. 2. 
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by Krsna, and the other by RSdha.' This Puru§a and 
the Prakrti are so closely united by bond of love that 
the separation of one means the death of the other.® 
This is also a scientific truth that without energy matter 
becomes lifeless, while without matter no energy can 
find a stay. This intimate union of Purusa and Prakrti 
(of Krspa and Radha) is figuratively expressed with 
the help of the simile of unreserved union of man and 
woman,® and this is the basis of spijitual culture estab¬ 
lished on the Srngara ideal. 

Philosophical speculations about the relationship of 
Purusa and Prakrti are found in the literature of other 
schools also. They have been specially the subject of 
discussion in the Samkhya system, in some of the 
Pancaratra Samhitas, in the Bhagavata, the Gita, the 
Puranas, and in the works of the later Vaisnavas like 
Ramanuja, Anandatlrtha, INimbarka, Ramananda, and 


1 


3 


8 




And 


Ibid^ p, 3. 


'srf^ 5^ sff Hs i 

Carididasa’s PadSvall (P. E.), p. 834. 


c«rt?fii c«rrcf ’lira i 


U. MS. No. 2538, p. 3. 

cifrtta ^c*ni « 

Bhrfigaratnivall, p. 8. 
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Vallabha,’ The relation between Prakrti and Purusa in 
the Samkhya system is like that of a woman seated on 
the shoulder of a man making him subservient to her 
will, but in the Vaisnava religion of Bengal she is united 
with Purusa in the close embrace of love. The teachers 
of the other systems have indulged in abstract philosophi¬ 
cal speculations in going to find out the nature of this 
intimate relationship, but those of the Caitanya school have 
adopted the ideal of love as it exists between a lover and 
his beloved. Radha is to them not only the manifestation 
of the faculty of Joy embodied in Krspa,* but she 
represents his full potentiality, and in union is attached to 
him like musk and its scent, or fire and its heat.® The 
idea of such inseparable union in the romantic sphere of 
love is the keystone of the modern Vaispavism of Bengal 
which has also been adopted by the Sahajiyas in 
developing their mystic cult. 

Let us now see what is meant by the statement that 


Explanatioo. 


Kama and Madana is represented by 
Krsna and Radha. Kama (popularly 


known as Cupid) is believed to be armed with arrows 


1 Fide R. G. Bbandarkaf’s Yaispavism and ^ivism, pp. 

1-80. 

Ujjvalanllamani, 
KadacS of S vara pa. 

cwr H 

^ '8fl%55ir i 

'•fftr bicf c'5(r I 

^ »r<ri i 

Cait.-Carit., Canto Chap. 4. 
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with the help of which he sports in the whole world. 
These arrows are not of steel, but of tender materials 
which can touch the feelings, and raise the waves of love 
at every stroke. They work, therefore, wholly in the 
sphere of emotion, for they are meant for the generation 
of love. Now, the sight of the moon, the scent of the 
flower, the hearing of melodious sound, the touch of soft 
breezes, and the taste of charming sweets, can each glad¬ 
den an organ of sense and create attachment, but think of 
the object which can at once captivate all the senses I 
Surely the love thus produced will be perfect in every 
respect. In Indian mythology, therefore, the arrows of 
Cupid are said to be of five kinds. By designating Krsna 
as Kama it is meant that He possesses all the attributes 
which can captivate the senses and attract the minds of 
all.' Radha, on the other hand, symbolises Madana, for 
she always longs for union with Krsna. Like energy she 
cannot stand alone, but must have repose in the bosom 
of that eternal Matter which is her main stay. This 
longing or attraction manifested in a symbolical way is 
usually called Love. 

That this conception of Radha and Krspa lies purely 
in the immaterial sphere, has also been 

The concepfcioD lies 

wholly in immaterial witnessed by the author of the Caitanya- 

sphere. 

Caritamrta thus^—‘‘The young Madana 
of the Vrndavana has no physical existence. He is to be 

>151^ ^ II 

II 

Ratnasftra^ p. 88. 
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worshipped with the mystic formula of Ksma. He is 
so powerful that he can attract the heart of the whole 
world.’^ This power of attraction is figuratively termed 
as arrows, and in its highest aspect the Sahajiya culture is 
based upon this ideal of mystic attraction. Oaijdldasa says 
that the Sahajiya culture is to be observed with the help 
of emotional arrows.* The Vivarta-Vilasa maintains 
that the mystic culture should be based upon the 
principle of arrows.® This means that all the senses 
should be engaged in realising the mysteries of love, 
symbolically spoken of as offering services to Krspa.* 
“ The ears should long for the melodious sound of his 
flute, the nose for the smell of his body, the eyes for 
the beauty of his person, the longue for the nectar of 
his lips, and above all, a desire for union with him." * 

fV^I I 

Canto II, Chap. 8. 

<4^ ftf^ I 

Candldasa’s PadSvah (P. E.), Song No. 764. 

N. B .—Not but as quoted in the Vivarta-VilSsa, 

p. 40. 

® I p. 10. 

® ^f»II I Ibid, p. 63. 
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I 
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When love is generated of such intensity, it cannot be 
checked by any means, as is expressed in a song of 
OapdidSsa noted below.* The lesson it imparts is that 
all the senses should be employed for spiritual realisa- 
tion.® 

In the quotations noted above there are references 
It iB purely eymbo- physical features of Kr?iia, who 

has thus been made practically finite in 
conception for bringing him within the sphere of human 
love. How can then this love influence the mind when 
the imagination works in the immaterial sphere ? It is 
said that the material should be converted into the 
immaterial,® or in other words, the progress is from the 

I 

^ cn II etc. 

Sudhimrta-Kanika, p. ]0. 

* fee's fsRtS *11 CS I 

»itH stv «rhini i 

«« ^ vf^\ CTta fV ’itn a I 
*it*i *11 *rt^ *iv «N 

«i *itf*i^l I 

'ftip‘1 *it*rl ’itv win * etc. 

Song No. 369. 

« 'B«F!i ^#1 irt»rfafv»t*i i 

NigQdhSrtha-PrakaSfivall, p. 20. 

® «itf^f*i Off 1 

Vivarta-VilSsa, p. 37. 


Also 


'•rank's ^ «rt5ti3f i 

Vfhat-Pretnabhakti-CandrikS, p. 2i, 
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concrete to the abstract ideas.' Not only should such 
transformation be effected in the conception of BAdba 
and £r§oa, but Yrndavana, the place of their amorous 
sports, must also have a similar application. So it is said 
that this Vrndsvana has a mysterious existence in the 
pleasant feelings of the mind,® We shall now see what 
sort of spiritual culture is based upon the conception of 
this kind. 

To begin with, let us peep into the secret concerning 
the formation of objects. It should be 
died for spiritual remembered in this connection that the 

kDowlodfffi 

whole universe is created from the 
union of Matter and Energy (Krspa and RadhS), or in 
other words, every object of nature has Purusa and 
Prakrti united in the inseparable bond of love.® This 
idea at once brings in the conception that there is unity 
between self and the rest of the world, and that there 
is essentially no difference between one object and 
another.* This is the very foundation of the feeling of 
universal love, 

' ?li*t ^ I 

Nigudbartta-PrakSSavall, p. 9. 

RaaakadambakalikS, p. 20. 

And CT? ’IMJ '«rtCf II 

AmptaratnSvalT, p. 4. 

Also Cav »ffilt(< OTtVtS ^C»nf I 

' BhrfigaratnSvall, p. 8. 

* CTt«l1 I. 

RasaratoasBra, p. 89. 
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Secondly. The mysteries of creation should be 
vievred from another most important standpoint. It 
should be observed or rather perfectly realised that love, 
as we have said before, is the cement in the union of 
Matter and Energy, and that it is constantly at play 
with all objects of nature * according to some universal 
law which is maintaining the order of creation.* The 
idea of this never-ending play of Energy with love is 
to be nurtured by putting in the background the concep¬ 
tion of the attributes of the Eternal Matter called mystic 
Kama, and the mysteries of creation is to be solved on 
this ideal.* Culture based on a conception like this is 
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Vivarta-Vilssa, p. 72. 

C»T ^tW’1 ^)tcn H Ibid, p, 47. 
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The domaio of 
Love. 


the best form of culture,’ which is to be secretly prac¬ 
tised in the mind.* 

Thirdly. Love is technically termed attraction, and 
it manifests itself as much in the force 
of gravitation as in the hankering of one 
soul for union with another soul. Science 
has proved that the attraction between two kinds of 
electricity is of the same nature as that existing between 
two poles of magnets. So, the apparent differences 
lie only in the form of manifestation, but there is 
essentially no real difference of any kind. Love is 
practically the gravitation of the soul, and when it em¬ 
braces like earth all the objects of nature, its mission is 
fulfilled with the attainment of its highest aim. 

The object of this love is to bring in a state of 
perfection in every object. The male 
and the female elements of creation 
taken separately are simply halves of 
an ideal whole, and it is only through love that they* 
become perfect again in union. It is the law of nature 
that for the preservation of species procreation should 
only begin from the perfect stage. As youth is the 
best time of production, so is the sentiment of love 
uppermost in the minds of the youth. Every new-born 
baby testifies to the victory of love, and it is so all- 
pervading that even the smallest insect is within the 
sphere of its influence. Flower is popularly believed 
to be an inanimate object, but in this aspect of culture 


The theory of 
evolution. 


Vrhat-Premabhakti-CaDdrikS, p. 15. 
Vivarta-VilSsa, p. 49. 
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it is the blossom of love. Nature has given it beauty 
and honey to make it attractive. Bees are .drawn towards 
it, and then begins fertilisation which results in the 
production of seeds. As soon as this is done, the petals 
begin to fall off, but that does not mean the death of 
the flower. It is rather the effect of the attainment of 
perfection, the fulfilment of the object for which the 
flower was created. 

In the economy of nature there is no place for use¬ 
less things; when the highest aim is 
dead.***'* ** notbiDg attained there is simply a passing from 
one state to another, but no death. 
The idea of death is, therefore, entirely absent from the 
Sahajiya conception of this nature. The seed exhausts 
itself in the production of the tree, which bears flowers 
for the production of the seed from which again new 
plants grow up. This is simply passing from one state 
to another through a cycle of existences, but there is 
Vo death worth the name. It necessarily follows that 
the man who has a conception like this, must consider 
himself free from the influence of death. 

“Death I ” exclaimed a Sahajiya Guru, “ What do you 
mean by it ? Look at the thing from this standpoint. 
Logically, what is gold, every part of it is gold, and what is 
not-gold, every part of it is not-gold. Now, take up what 
is called the inanimate earth. It has really the greatest 
life-giving property of all. The refuse matters are 
used as the best manure, and the dead bones are utilised 
for producing luxuriant growth. If all these objects 
are really lifeless, where do they find the life-giving 
properties P Nature being always full of energies can¬ 
not countenance inactivity. Whenever she finds any¬ 
thing inactive, she at once turns it to something useful, 
and in the new growth we always find a new lease pf life. 
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In fact, there is nothing dead in nature, and nothing 
dies. So are we, the human beings. We were not 
produced from nothing, and we cannot melt into nothing¬ 
ness. We have a sure antecedent, as well as a hopeful 
future. We are born with the inheritance of perpetual 
life.” The Guru spoke from firm conviction, and we 
were led to believe that he was really inspired. That 
this idealistic mysticism is a most important characteristic 
of the highest aspect of the Sahajiya doctrine has also 
been witnessed in the Amrtarasavall, thus— 

Nayanakama (spiritual insight personified) says— 
“ Hear what I say about the Sahajiya doctrine. 

The mystic land is not situated at a particular locality, 
but it extends far and wide covering the whole universe. 
Men who are of that sphere are mysterious, for they 
experience no decay or death. 

The temple of idealism built on it, and the very 
essence of its conception, are not usually known to all, 
and it cannot also be easily realised how everything of 
that place remains always invested with the freshness of 
youth. 

The man who can know this, at once finds himself in 
the atmosphere of that region. 

The fact is that one should have a clear insight into 
the tendency of Nature and the qualities of Matter 
(Puru§a). He who knows this is a man worthy of the 
name. 

The root cause of creation is to be sought on the basis 
of the idealistic realisation of such a place which remains 
Ever-permanent.” * 
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Soul, in this aspect of culture, is not the object of 

The magnification of realisation. It is only Life and its 
the image of God. mysteries that have come to the fore¬ 
front. The Sahajiyas are also not very particular about 
God, because in the higher sphere of mysticism the 
image of the beloved fades away before the floodlight of 
emotional realisation. Sacrifice is the barometer of love. 
Kama is entirely selfish, but as soon as tbe lover begins 
to find joy in the sacrifice he makes for the beloved, there 
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is the dawn of love, and the true lover is always ready 
to die for his object of love. So, the relation between 
the lover and the beloved is of this nature that the 
magnification of the latter calls forth proportionate 
diminution of the individuality of the former. Now, joy 
is the graduated index in the affairs of love. It attains 
its maximum height of the first stage when the lover 
loses his individuality, and identifies himself with his 
beloved. At this stage, the consideration of self is 
conspicuous by its absence, and the object of love is 
doubly magnified from which then emanates a flood of 
joy which is the very nectar of love. But this is not the 
final stage of perfection, for it admits of further magni¬ 
fication. Look at a small light. It has a definite form. We 
can easily trace the zigzag course of the glowing wire of an 
electric bulb, but when it is fully lighted, its form vanishes 
within the flood of light it emits. So, when the object 
of love is magnified to the infinite limit, there remains 
nothing but brightness and joy eliminating the conception 
of self altogether. This is the attainment of the Infinite. 
Who has been variously described by saints and philo¬ 
sophers by using the terras IT (Tat), Formless (Nira- 
karam). Nothing (Supyam), Effulgence (Jyotih), and Joy 
(Anandain), etc., for the identification of the ONE or Ekam. 
Nevertheless, the SahajiySs cannot be classified with 
the unbelievers. They have rather magnified the image 
of God to melt Him with every atom of creation.* The 
image of Kjrippa is to them nothing but a symbolical 
representation. Because Matter is indestructible, so 
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Krs^a who represents the Eternal Matter is painted 
ever-green. He wears the endless garlands of flowers 
signifying that He is the central figure round which is 
going on the process of evolution. His flute opens the 
spiritual insight, and the river Yamuna on the bank of 
which He plays, represents the passing current of natural 
phenomena. He is constantly engaged in the Rasa festi¬ 
val, not with the Gopis alone, but with the various 
objects of nature.^ This, in short, is the view taken by 
the Sahajiyas about Krsna. 

Herein we have simply made an attempt to give 
some ideas about the highest aspect of 

Conolusion. 

the Sahajiya doctrine. But as it is 
wholly mystic in nature, there is no power in the 
pen to describe it. It can only be realised by those who 
have got the peculiar spiritual insight through proper 
training. In fact, this aspect of culture is fully based 
upon mystic realisation.^ The appreciation of the beauty 
of this never-ending play of Matter and Energy with 
love as a constant source of creation, is the object of the 
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highest aspect of the Sahajiya culture, for the Sahajiyas 
affirm that there is nothing that is higher than this.* 

As regards the nature of this culture we may say 
that it is “ man’s effectively building up a Kingdom of 
Heaven out of the materials that are available all about 
him, if he but gives attention to searching them out, 
mastering them and putting them to the highest use.” * 
The benefit of this culture is the “ enrichment of charac¬ 
ter, of personality, the creation of Beauty, and the 
discovery of truth.” It also gives us a knowledge about 
the nature of our true self. “ Our life is certainly ours, 
my life is mine, your life yours. But all our lives are 
also elements in the life of the Absolute. The expansion 
of a self means incorporating other selves into his own 
self.” As this is done by love and sympathy, so Love 
is the watch-word in this doctrine of mystic realisation. 

To the modern scientific mind all old religions are 
gradually losing their charms. Man 
has advanced to a considerable degree 
since the inception of these religions, and our ideas, and 
institutions, both social and political, have changed, so 
we cannot now be satisfied with the stereotyped dogmas 
of the old creeds. Even reformation that has been 
effected cannot keep pace with the progress of the 
modern scientific world. This has not escaped the notice 


» I 

Vivarta-VilSsa, p. 60. 

* This is from Mr. M. C. Ghose’s article on Hamanism (being 
a review of Humanist Sermons, edited by C. W. Reese) published 
in the Modern Review of January, la29 (pp. 61-66). The quotations 
poted hereqnder are also froip that article, 
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of the thinkers of the age, and they have already set 
their hands to formulate schemes of ideal religions 
under the designations of Positivism, Humanism, etc., 
some ideas of which are incorporated in the SahajiyS doc¬ 
trine. Now, the SahajiyS doctrine in its highest aspect is 
not Materialism (which may properly be contrasted with 
Animism) though it explains the happenings of nature 
in terms of the locomotion of materials, because the 
latter is mechanistic, while the former is spiritistic. It 
is also not Positivism “ which is an artificial system 
substituting the worship of Humanity for the worship 
of God, and is an abstraction having no concrete counter¬ 
part in subjective reality.” Humanism, on the other 
hand, being spiritistic in character “ holds the 
organic, not the mechanistic view of life,” and “ with 
concrete counterpart in subjective reality ” it seeks 
“ the knowledge of man, and our duties towards him.” 
The SahajiyS doctrine, in its highest aspect, is also 
established on this principle, but it defines its scope on a 
wider basis. Though it aims at the knowledge of self 
with reference to external objects, and to other selves, yet 
it holds fast, not to the limited ideal of doing one’s duties 
to mankind only, but to that of fulfilling one’s obligations 
to the world at large. In this respect it. has a wider 
outlook of the utility of spiritual consciousness. 

Some thinkers have also advanced suggestions about 
an ideal religion of the future. The idea 
An ideal religion. there is “one omnipresent, eternal 

energy informing and inspiring the whole creation at 
every instant of time and thought is exactly what the 
Sahajiyas say about the living force of creation. About 
God and worship this ideal religion observes—“ God in our 
religion is not an autocratic ruler of the universe. He is 
to us Loving Father, Loving Mother, and Loving Friend, 
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He is near to us; He is nearer than all; He is nearer 
than the nearest, even the idea ** near and nearer ** makes 
him distant. Only an external object can be near and 
nearer, but He is the eye of our eye, the mind of our 
mind, the self of our self. Divine worship does not mean 
to us an object homage to an autocrat; it is not slavery 
consecrated. Divine worship means the approach of the 
part to the whole, and the union of the part with the whole* 
It is the approach of a luving son to his Father and Mother; 
it is the loving approach of the Lover to bis Beloved. 
Worship means Divine companionship and participation in 
the life of the Absolute.” * 

In Vaisnavism the same ideal has been followed by 
discarding the Aisvaryya conception of God, and by adopt* 
ing Madhuryya divided into Sakhya, Dasya, Vfttsalya and 
Madhura emotions. What is thus spoken of as the ideal 
religion of the future, resembles in essence the Post- 
Gaitanya Vaispavism (Sahajiya doctrine in particular) of 
Bengal, and we know that this ideal was preached by 
Gaitanya in Bengal in the sixteenth century A.D., and by 
the Alvar saints in the southern India a few centuries 
before. 

Let US now return to Positivism. We have seen that 

Positiyism and the differs in Spirit from the modern 
Sahajiyj Cult. Sahajiya doctrine of Bengal, but inspite 

of this essential difference there are certain points mani* 
festing the characteristic tendencies of the two cults on 
which both of them are of the same persuasion— 

1. The Sahajiyas advocate the way of love in 
preference to that of intellect or activity. On this point 
Positivism observes—“ Individual happiness and public 


^ The Beligion Humaniem. From a review by Mr. Mobesb Chandra Gboae, 
pablisbed in fcbe Modern Review, January, 19^. 
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welfare are far more dependent upon the heart than upon 
the intellect, The only basis on which they (faculties of 
our nature) can be brought into harmonious union, is the 
preponderance of Affection over Reason, and even over 
Activity. Unity in our nature is then impossible, except 
so far as affection preponderates over intellect and activity. 
It is clear, therefore, that the first condition of co-operation 
^must be sought in their (men’s) own inherent tendency 
to universal love. It is henceforth a fundamental doctrine 

of Positivism.that the Heart preponderates over the 

Intellect,” ^ 

2. Th(* Sahajiyas not only advocate the company of 
yromen as equal partners in spiritual culture, but it is 
also their favourite maxim that the man should adopt the 
nature of woman, to whom they, therefore, pay the 
respect of a Guru (or spiritual guide). On this point 
Positivism observes—“ Woman is the purest and simplest 
impersonation of Humanity, who can never be adequately 
represented in any masculine form. In that (therefore) 
which is the great object of human life, they (women) 
nre superior to men, or in other wordvS, in the 
highest attributes of Humanity women are their 
(men’s) superiors. The only element of our nature 
which is in , itself moral is Love, for Love alone 
tends of itself towards the preponderance of social feeling 
over self-interest. In the first stage of progress there 
.is no modifying power except what springs from Feeling. 
Positivism is based on the preponderance of affection 
in our nature. Such a principle is of itself an appeal 
to women to associate themselves with the system as 
one of its essential elements. Strong affection exercises 


^ From * A General View of Positivism ’ by A. Comte (Translated by J. H. 

Bridges), pp. 16-18, 
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a marvellous influence upon mental effor'i. It elevates 
the intellect at once to the only point of view tvhich is 
really Universal. The heart thus aroused will in its 
turn react beneficially upon the intellect, and it is 
specially from women that this reaction wilt proceed. 
By following out this principle, philosophical difficulties 
of the most formidable kind are at once surmounted. 
Stimulation of affection under feminine influence is, 
therefore, necessary. In a word, the new doctrine will 
institute the worship of women, publicly and privately, 
in a far more perfect way than has even before been 
possible. It is the first permanent step towards the' 
worship of Humanity.” ‘ 

3. The Sahajiyas ignore the social custom in order 

to create an atmosphere of individual freedom for spiritual' 
advancement. In the system of Positivism it is also 
admitted that “the heart’s only chance of growth lay 
in resistance to the established system.” ® ■ 

4. The Sahajiyas do not advocate religious austerities 
of any kind. On this point it is said that “ Positivism 
is characterised always by reality, and admits of no 
degeneration into asceticism or quietism.” ® 

5. The highest aspect of the Sahajiya doctrine is 
based on the principle of observation. In Positivism also 
it is said that “ the doctrine has to be demonstrated in 
all the more essential cases from observation only.” * 

6. In the domain of reality, the Sahajiyas consider 
Man superior to God. In Positivism also it is said that 
“ the conception of God will be entirely superseded.” 


' Ibid, pp. 224-272. 
' Ibid, p. 18. 

* Ibid, p. 421. 

‘ Ibid, p. 26. 
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It is further maintaiaed that “towards Humanity, who 
is for us the only true Great Being, we, the conscious 
elements of whom she is composed, shall henceforth 
direct every aspect of our life, individual or collective. 
Our thoughts will be devoted to the knowledge of 
Humanity, our affections to her love, our actions to her 
service.” ‘ In a doctrine which is thus meant for the 
service of Humanity, Man is necessarily held in the fore 
rank, and the conception of God falls in the background. 
In the Sahajiya literature also there are constant 
references to the superiority of Man. Gaudidasa says 
that in the domain of reality Man represents the highest 
truth, for there is nothing greater than him.® In one 
book, NarSyaijia is represented to have said that in man 
there is the best manifestation of creation.® In the 
possession of love, man is not only the very best in the 
creation, but he is superior to gods also, for, it is said 
that love is the divine inheritance of man only, but not 
even of the gods.^ It is also said that the mysterious 


■ Ibii, pp. 849-860. 
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character of man is not even known to ViiQu,^ for he 
was obliged to incarnate himself as a man in order to 
taste the pleasures of love.^ There is also an idea that 
God cannot enjoy himself except through creation.® 
At first He was alone, but when He experienced the 
desire of enjoyment, He multiplied Himself, and thus 
began creation.® It is, therefore, through creation only 
that God enjoys Himself. Just as the brain without 
the organs of the body can do nothing, so God without 
creation is merely a God in name. This is somewhat 
like what Tukaram says—“ Know this, O God, that 
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because we exist, God-head has been conferred on you.” * 
Ur. Tagore also speaks in the same strain, thus— 

Gitanjall, Song No. 121. 

In fact man alone can realise the idea of God,*® so he has 
got this special privilege that by culture he can rise to 
the highest level of spirituality to which even the gods 
cannot go.® 


Resume. 

The True Character of the Sahajiya Doctrine. 

We have seen that the Sahajiyas have adopted the 
ideal of Parakiya, and that some of them take female 
companions for the sake of mystic spiritual culture. We 
have also pointed out that the women so taken are not 
used for gross enjoyment, and that there are strongest 
injunctions against the passionate indulgence of this kind. 
It is further stated that the services of women in mystic 

’ The Hindu View of Life, by Prof. Radhakrisbnan, p. 80. 
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culture are simply means to an end like a traveller 
making use of a road to arrive at his destination.’ We 
shall now see what is the true character of this culture, 
the details of which we have given above. 

The principal aim of the Sahajiya doctrine is the 
culture of one’s own self,^ and it is for this reason that 
the Sahajiyas repeatedly make the assertion that the 
human body must be the basis of spiritual culture.® 'I’he 
conception of individual existence brings in the idea of 
what is technically called Soul encased in the body. 
These two units, the body and the soul, are so correlated 
that for the purpose of keeping one’s self alive the 
nourishment of the body is an absolute necessity and 
hence the Sahajiyas say that the Soul is maintained by 
the body.'’ This body is, therefore, an important factor 
in the conception of human existence to which the Saha¬ 
jiyas have directed their attention for the sake of mystic 
culture. 

Man is usually considered in what is his physical, 
moral, and intellectual nature, but the Sahajiyas, like the 
followers of other mystic cults, have conceived a fourth, 
namely, the psycho-physiological aspect of the human 
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body. We are here introduced to the ideas of various 
nerves, lotuses, oakras, ponds, ghaias and other mystic 
subtleties with peculiar spiritual significance attached 
thereto. These are called Atmatattva or mystic parti¬ 
culars about self, the knowledge of which is sought for 
generating in the body a sort of mystic potentiality which 
opens the door of mystic realisation. In the sphere of 
this culture there is no conception about any god situated 
outside the human body, and it is believed that the union 
of the individual energy with the Supreme Energy located 
in the head brings in perpetual enjoyment characteristic 
of spiritual emancipation. 

In that aspect of culture which deals with the physical 
tendency of man, the Sahajiyas do not acknowledge the 
utility of practising austerities and privations for spiritual 
gain.* Tliey, however, believe that spiritual exercises 
in an atmosphere of favourable indulgence produce good 
result in effectively regulating the tendencies of man.‘ 
Holding fast to the view that this body is the proper 
field of culture, they look to the traditional five constituent 
elements of the body (such as earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether) as the first items of Sahaja culture.* Among the 
physical organs, nine, out of a total of eleven, have been 
adopted by them for regular culture. Of these nine, five 
(such as, eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin) are the outer 
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senses otherwise called the organs of perception, and 
the four (such as, mind, egoism, intelligence and heart) are 
the organs of consciousness. The Sahajiya works like the 
Arartarasavall and the Anandabhairava have dealt with 
the culture of senses in the form of instructive parables.* 
Then comes the conception of the six natural enemies 
of man, such as, Kama (cupidity), Krodha (anger), Lobha 
(greed), Moha (ignorance), Mada (pride), and Matsaryya 
(envy). For advancement in the path of spirituality it is 
of primary importance that these evil tendencies should be 
effectively subdued. Kama is by far the bitterest enemy 
of man, which has its abode in the body of flesh and blood, 
from which it is difficult to dislodge it. Working on the 
principle of indulgent culture, the Sahajiyas take female 
companions in spiritual exercises for the suppression of 
Kama and making room for the growth of Prema or love. 

In the sphere of moral culture, the Sahajiyas consider 
love to be the panacea of all evils. In fact, the Sahajiya 
doctrine is based upon the ideal of the culture of love 
which is regarded as a natural characteristic of man. 
Love fully developed makes man resemble God by 
generating in him the sentiment of universal brotherhood. 
He is thus initiated in the doctrine of selfless actions, and 
elevated to the state of perceiving beauty in all objects 
of creation, thereby enjoying a full share of perpetual 
bliss which is the very nectar of spirituality. These are 
blossoms of perfection which grow from the culture of 
inner self. 


^ There is difference of ^opinion among the followers of different schools of 
thought as regards the number of organs. Some give preference to seven {vide 
Brahmaautra, 2. 4- 4; Mupd* Up., 2. 1. 8), others to eleven (5 organs of work, 5 
organs of consciousness, and mind), and sometimes to nine and fourteen. The Amr- 
tararavali has attached great importance to the training of the five senses, because 
they are considered inseparable companions of the Individual soul. Comp, the Qfta, 
15. 8-9; Eatha Up., 2. 6. 10. 

33 
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In the sphere of intellectual culture, the Sahajiyas 
do not enter into the labyrinth of theological discussions 
of intricate nature,but hold fast to the simple truth that 
man is born with the spark of God encased in the body. 
He, therefore, possesses divine qualities in him, the full 
manifestation of which is the aummum honum of human 
life. In a doctrine like this, the culture of self must 
necessarily be the first object of spiritual exercises. In 
viewing the mysteries of creation, the Sahajiyas maintain 
that the Eternal Matter and Energy are united in the 
inseparable bond of Paraklya love, and this union is at 
the root of all creation. In nature nothing is born anew, 
and nothing dies, but there is simply change of forms, 
the production of new objects with the materials of the 
old ones. There is, therefore, no essential difference of 
any kind between one object and another, and this con¬ 
ception at once brings in the idea of immortality, and 
of universal brotherhood. This is the knowledge of 
the nature of self and its relationship with other objects 
of creation. 

In the physical, moral and intellectual aspects of 
culture, the Sahajiyas have, therefore, one object in view, 
namely, the culture of self. This self they have made 
the subject of worship, for it is maintained that in the 
Paraklya mode of culture the devotee does not worship 
God, but his own self.^ It is for this reason that the 
SahajiySs are not so very particular about God and His 
worship. But the true character of the Paraklya 
culture can be explained on the principle of experimental 
psychology. The object of culture is to acquire the 

vrsRf W SfJTl I 
^ II 

U. MS. No. 691, p. 10. 


1 
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knowledge of one’s own seif. This can be done effectively 
when the devotee is placed in the position of an observer 
making his own self the object of observation, like a 
man accommodating himself before a mirror. In 
practical culture women are taken for this purpose, 
for a man puts himself bare in his native form revealing 
his nature and tendency, his strength and weakness, to a 
woman with whom he preserves unreserved association. 
The woman then becomes the mirror before whom his 
true self is reflected in all its genuine colours.* A critical 
observer can mark the effect thus produced, and regulate 
his own tendencies for further betterment.* A female 
partner is, therefore, taken for the sake of knowledge 
about self.® 

Even the same result is produced when instead of 
taking a woman in this way, the man transforms himself 
into a woman for self-study. In the Uaitanya-Caritamrta, 
Krsna is represented to have made the following observa¬ 
tions:—“When I look at my own image through a mirror 
I become captivated by my own beauty. I long to enjoy 
it, but fail in my purpose. When I think of the means 
of tasting it, I And that 1 can do so by transforming 


I 

'®c5r elf’ll I 

Vivarta-VilSsa, p. 13. 

cm cn ''it’Rtrs i 

Sabajatattva^ U. MS. No. 607, p. 6. 

®tH » 

Sudhimrta-KanikS, p. 8. 
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myself into Radha.” ^ This, in fact, is the true spirit of 
the Marraa Parakiya culture, which has been adopted by 
the SahajiySrS as a dogma in religion 


c»it^ « 

f^5t? Tfaw 'ertTff I 

'Ifc® w «rhr II 

Canto I, Chap. 4. 

^ f I 

c«rf II 

Candidfisa’s Song No. 778. 



CHAPTER V 


Sahajiya Literature. 


I. Its Tendency. 


In order to form some idea about the tendency of 
the Post-Caitanya Sahajiya literature, 

fib&roit • i I • • • 

it is necessary that a preliminary enquiry 
should be made about the nature of works that are 
usually quoted as authorities in the Sahajiya books. 
Besides the Vaisciava Gosvamis of Vrndavana the earlier 
author who is frequently referred to 
His identity. Sahajiyas is Bharata. In the 

Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, Rapa writes :— 

Daksina, 5-61. 

Commenting on this, an annotator has observed— 


<2ir^s 


ss^msf^s I 


which has been further explained in Bengali as— 

Further we find that Rupa after making the remark 
noted above has quoted as an illustration a verse from 
the Udyoga-Parva of the Mahsbharata, and RSmSnuja 
in his comments on the verse 1-1-21 of the Bralima-Sutra 
has quoted a verse of similar import from the same 
source. This leads us to suppose that Vyasa, the author 
of the Mahibharata, is meant by the term Bharata, 
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But the author of the Caitanya*Oaritamrta evidently 
refers to Bharata, the author of the Nstyasastra, when 
he says— 

CT I 

-artsit? :3CSf? ^ II 

Canto I, Chap. 4. 

perhaps because this Bharata is recognised as the founder 
of the Rasa School of India. But we have other Bharatas 
also mentioned in the legends and literature of the 
country, the saint Ja^a Bharata being one of them. 
Later on, the term Bharata came to be used as a common 
epithet of works written on dramatic art, such as 
Matahga-Bharata of Laksanabhaskara, and sometimes it 
was used with the names of the authors of these books, 
such as, Arjjuna-Bharatam, meaning thereby tbe work 
written by Arjjuna.* The term Bharata thus came to be 
used as a common denomination. Let us now see what 
account we have in the Sahajiya works about one 
Bharata who is so frequently mentioned by them. The 
NigudhSrtha-Prakas'avall says that he was a son of 
Brahma— 

f?55 fel-’m '«rt? II p. 23. 

Also 

II 

Ibid, p. 18. 


' Vide Prof. Amulyachandra Vidyabbu§iaij’8 article on Bharata published in 
tbe Prayief, 1836 B.8.» pp. 44-48. 
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In the Anandnbhairava it is said that the Sahajiya 
doctrine was iirst adopted by the sage Bharata, and after 
him by Krsgia, CandldSs i, Vidyapati and others— 

<4^ ^tff ^ ^ II 

WM I 

'Siumst 11 

nrat f ^ 5qs?fa[ I 

®t<I 5f?f>2i C’ltSTt'ilit II 

C5I^ '3l^(5ltC?l ^ I 

6f(3fm (?l^ ^ II 

U. MS. No. 3926, p. 7. 

From the above, we also find that Bharata himself 
wrote a book about his own mystic 
jiyfauthor! culture. This is also supported by a 

statement of the Ratnasara which says 
that previous writers did not distinctly write about 
FaraklyS, but an attempt in this direction was first made 
by Bharata— 

1PT ^ c?P? 5ri f^%ri II 

aic^ m I 

'$1^1 *1^ *rt^ f»i^ II p. 4. 

A story is also narrated about the circumstances under 
which Bharata adopted the ideal of Parakiya. Brahma 
begot two sons, one of whom was called Bharata, and 
the other Manu. Being advised to procreate, Manu begot 
many children, but Bharata went to practise meditation 
on the bank of the river Reva. There he found in a 
thick forest of cane a mystic grove, where a youthful 
shepherd boy and a girl used to meet in secret. Their 
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love-amours surprised him, and he went to NarSyana 
in Goloka for the solution of the mystery. Having 
narrated what he had seen in the grove, he remarked 
that the ways of men seemed to him the best, even 
better than the austere practices he was following. 
The Lord admitted this, and said that his union with 
Badha in Goloka was symbolical of the union of the male 
and female elements of creation, a picture of which he 
had seen in the forest. Thereupon Bharata returned to 
his place of meditation, and adopted a sort of mystic 
culture based upon the ideal of conjugal love. The Lord, 
on the other hand, took birth in the Vrndavana to taste 
the pleasure of love with Paraklya companions.' 


•srtn i 

aj’Sl 'Strut's »ltf^»T II 

« ♦ « 

g’sl ^ cfft^ II 

^15 ^ ’?8fH I 

« « <|t 

c?i^l Jitw snft csk i 

»rrc9f II 

<?\ ^ I 

<41^ ■WTCf » 

'5?i^ I 

II 

wj?f 1 

sit’t?! '5«ti cire«t*t Kw II 
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A story somewhat of this nature about the love*affairs 
of a prince and a princess meeting secretly in a forest 
grove, is narrated in the Karpananda of Yadunandana 
Dasa, about which we have spoken in Chapter II. It has 
been pointed out in that connection that a Sanskrit verse 
referring to such secret union is also found quoted in the 
Caitanya-OaritSmyta (Canto II, Chap. 1), Kavyaprakasa 
(1-4), Sahityadarpa^a (1-10), and Padyavall (386). The 
tradition, therefore, had been a well-established 
one and of good antiquity. We also know that the 
name of a religious preacher called Bharata was not 
unknown even in China and Tibet.^ The story of a 
Bharata had “ become part and parcel of Tibetan folk-lore, 
and several entirely diiGferent versions of it are in exis¬ 
tence in that country. The substance of this story is 
that a sinful king was brought to his senses by his 
minister “ who was Buddha himself transformed into an 
owl ” ^ or Chom-dan-das transformed into a minister 
called Vg-tad.® This story bears striking similarity to 
that of Jada-Bharata narrated in the Hindu PurSpas. 

• c’frn^irc'f cttc’f i 

c>rf^ ^ h 

« « * 

finri 5(51 ^ fsiWifsj I) 

'•rrfir 5R h etc. 

SadhSmyta-KanikS, pp. 8-7. 

Also vide RativlISsa-Paddhati, pp. 1, 4-7. 

1 J. R. A. S., 1912, pp. 1070-73. 

» Ibid, p. 1071. 

» J. A. S. B., 1891, Part I, p. 37. 


84 
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In the Tibetan tale the summary of the doctrine preached 
to the king is this :—“ If you of your own accord have 
come to believe in the chhos., then body and intellect 
both are annihilated by the mind. These and the 
vanities that are destroyed in the end, are (all) illusions. 
If you know the inner sense, then there remains nothing 
that could be called death, etc.” ^ The meaning of the 
word chhoa is ‘ a particular doctrine, tenet or precept,’ 
or * a mystical doctrine.’ ^ So, we find that the name 
of Bharata is also associated here with a kind of mystic 
religion. 

From the evidence of the Sahajiys. books it appears 
that they refer to a Sanskrit work 
Natur* of his work, -yy^pitten on the basis of the tradition 

noted above by one who called himself Bharata. We 
are also in a position to give some idea about some verses 
of this book as they are found quoted in the Sahajiya 
literature. In describing the beginning of creation, it 
says— 

Bativilasapaddhati, p. 3. . 

Batnasara, p. 2. 

The following verse was taught by Brahma to 
Bharata— 

Ws C*t I 

^*1 ’if^s II 

Bativilasapaddhati, p. 1. 

Adopted from the Bhagavata, 2-9-30. 

* Ibid, p. 46. 

* Tibetan-English Dictionary, by S. C, DSb, p. 428. 
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About the story narrated above, it is said— 

^ <s<rs5iT fk II 

Sudhamrtaka^ika, p. 4. 

’T?! 5 sft*l I 

Rativilasapaddhati, p. 4. 

The Lord said— 

C’ltOTt^^ *R *<tswsi. I 

?t*rai II 

Sudhamrtakanika, p. 6. 

Bharata said— 

Ibid, p. 6. 


The Lord said— 

51 C’It’1^’1‘1 ^Ts 5F#I II 

Ibid, p. 7. 

The Lord was bent upon tasting Sahaja love— 

aPl1 I 

^ 5l^aR(15Tt^ (StIf'SS. i3[C^ II 

Ibid, p. 8. 

It is quite clear that these are quotations from a 
Ssphajiya work written in Sanskrit. We have seen that 
these verses are not found in the Natyasastra of Bharata. 
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Perhaps a book on the mystic cult was written by a 
Bharata, about whom we do not know much. 

In the Amytarasavali, Bharata is simply an allegorical 
representation. In the story narrated there (about 
which we have spoken above) one of the nine ascetics, 
who first followed the girl, is called Bharata.^ It is 
further said that he entered into a forest, and wrote a 
book about his own doctrine, the substance of which can 
be found in the preliminary verses of the AgamasSra.* 
Commenting on this, the Nigudharthapraka&.vall says 
that Bharata represents human mind when it has 
acquired the knowledge of its own self, of the Supreme 
Self, and of the philosophy of love, etc:® Here Bharata 
is identified with the typical Sahaja man, and his real 
existence lies hidden behind the allegories of spiritual 
teachings. 

Bharata, however, became a popular figure with the 
Vaispavas, because they belong to the 

The Kasa School. . t » j o 

Rasa School which, “so far as the 
extant works go, was founded by (Bharata) the author 
of the Natyas'astra. The central pivot round which the 
whole Rasa system revolves is the Sutra “ VibhSvanu- 
bhSvavyabhicarisarayogadrasani^pattih ” which literally 


* 'stw ftca f>nil 'su's srfJi I p. 17. 
® II 

f5> I 

wtiiTiJiUi 1 p. 19. 

® 'BTtf? 1 

WtStCS K 

^ ^'5 II p. 28. 


sitCT I p. 24. 
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means that rasa results from the oombination of 
determinants, as well as of the consequents and the 
secondary or accessory moods, with the permanent or 
dominant moods, called the sthsyi-bhavas. The correct 
interpretation of this Sutra of Bharata, and the detailed 
treatment of the theory of rasa has engrossed the best 
portion of numerous works, and it is not possible to 
convey a complete idea in a few lines. Only a bare 
outline is attempted here. The theory of rasa has a 
semi-physiological, semi-psychological basis, and tries 
to explain how human feelings and emotions are worked 
upon by poetry. There are certain permanent or dominant 
moods of the human mind (called sthftyibhavas) which 
generally lie dormant but are roused when appropriate 
stimuli are applied. The stimuli in a poem are words 
alone. Just as a skilful painter produces the illusion of 
reality by means of a few colours, so the poet by words so 
rouses some of the dominant moods that for the moment 
the reader forgets himself and has sesthetic enjoyment of 
a particular kind. The resultant sesthetic enjoyment and 
pleasure are called Rasa.^ It is undoubtedly a fact 
that the Yai^i^vas are the followers of this Rasa School. 
Caitanya during his spiritual ecstacies would always 
take delight in songs and poems which dealt with the 
love amours of Rsdha and Krspa. The best literar^y 
productions of the followers of Caitanya are in the form 
of dramas and songs written on the same ideal. The 
Tidagdha-M&dhara, Lalita-Madhava, Banakellkaumudi, 
Padm&vall, Haipsadata, and the Uddhavasandesa, etc., are 
works of this nature. The aim of these early compositions 

^ Sfihityadarpana, by P. V. Kane, Introd., p, cxlvii. The 
philosophy of Baea is treated in the Nstyatfistra (Chaps. YI and VII), 
DaSarfipa (PrakSSa, lY), SShityadarpana (III), RasataraiiginI, 
BhaktirasSmrtasindhu, and Ujjvalanllamai)!, etc. 
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of the authors of modern Vais^avism has always 
been to create an atmosphere favourable for the enjoy¬ 
ment of divine Rasa by arousing the dominant moods 
that usually lie dormant for want of necessary stimuli. 
But later on a set of writers came in who were noted 


for their scholarly attainments. They, headed by Jiva 
GoswamI, could not rest satisfied without bringing in 
abstract philosophy in the interpretations of the creed 
of Caitanya, obviously for the purpose of keeping it on 
the same level with the other branches of Vai^pavism 
which are mainly based on the discussions of the 
dualistic theories. The works like the Kramasandarbha, 
^atsandarbha, Sarvasamvadini of Jiva are still pointed 
out by the modern Vaisnavas as works of authority 
in justification of the philosophy of their faith. 
But they never represent the true spirit of the faith 
of Caitanya which is based on pure love, spontaneous 
and unqualified. The later Vaisnavas have not followed 
in the footsteps of Jiva, for they have produced what 
is called the vast Padavall literature treating mainly of 
the love amours of Radha and Krsna in the Vrndavana. 
The Sahajiyas in particular have held fast to the ideal 
of pure love, and it is, therefore, quite reasonable that 
they should particularly be fond of the name of Bharata 
who was the founder of the Rasa School to which they 
themselves truly belong. 

Besides Rupa and his colleagues, the author of the 


Beferenods to Cai- 
tanja-Oaritaml'ta. 


Post-Caitanya period who is frequently 
referred to in the Sahajiys books is 


Erspa Das Eaviraj. His Caitanya- 


Caritamyta is the most popular work with the Sahajiyas. 


c’tPitf^ •sm to II 
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<5r? I 

®^tc^?r ^^*11 R's II 

AmrtarasAvall, p. 2. 

'«rt*t^ •2Jg5 11 

Easatattyasara, 18. 

cstm <2^*1 II 

Amrtaratnavall, p. 1. 

!55 m ^?iiw *ni*i c'^w?! I 

<5^ JTtf^ Wtf^ "Bit? II 

Vivarta-VilSsa, p. 2. 

^ II 

(?i^ ^ CT 

«rrf^ <8if% ^ I 

BhyAgaratnavall, p. 29. 

Eeferences of this nature are frequently met with in 
the SahajiyS literature. Now, what is the cause of the 
Sahajiya’s thus referring to Ef^ija Das Kaviraj and 
his work Oaitanya-Caritamjrta ? The rdason is that 
Caritamfta is the first Bengali book that was written 
embodying the philosophy of the Post-Oaitanya Vai^^av- 
ism of Bengal as interpreted by Edpa and his 
colleagues. The Caitanya-Bhagarata is no doubt an 
earlier production, but it deals mostly with the bare 
facts of the life of Oaitanya. As Yrndavana Das, the 
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author of the book, did not come under the direct 
influence of the Gosvamie of VfndSvana, he could not 
embody much of the Post-Oaitanya Vai^uava philosophy 
in his work. To give a typical illustration, let us see 
what he says about the incarnation of Gaitanya. He 
says that Gaitanya was born to popularise the singing of 
Hari’s name; 

I 

II 

Ganto I, Ghap. 2. 

But the Gaitanya-GaritSmrta, while admitting this 
as one of the objects of Kr^pa’s incarnating himself as 
Gaitanya, maintains that this was rather the secondary 
cause, while the primary object was, as we have pointed 
out in Ghapter III, to see for himself how deeply he was 
loved by RadhS, how charmingly beautiful he appeared 
to her, and how exhilarating was the pleasure she felt 
in his company. The writer also holds that this new philo¬ 
sophy was first preached by Svarfipa Damodara:— 

<71^ ^ II 

■■dw tlf <21^ I 

^rtc»rt«ni wt <2t5t?« 

And 

^ I 

Canto I, Chap. 4. 
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KfS^a Dasa living in Vrndavana under the direct 
influence of the Gosvamis had the opportunity of being 
acquainted with their teachings which he embodied in 
his work. This is the reason of the great popularity of 
the Garitamrta which is the first work of its kind in 
Bengali. The Sahajiyas have, therefore, mostly quoted 
from this book, holding Kr^pa Dasa as a writer of 
authority in almost every matter. 

Other works from which the Sahajiyas have quoted 


Other works quoted. 


are Bbaktirasakarika, Bhaktikalpalatika, 
Premaratnavall, Padma-Purapa, Jaiminl- 


Bharata, BhSgavata, Gita, Mukta-Oarita, Bhrhgaratnavall, 
Gopipremamrta, Bagamala, RatikaumudI, Rasakaumudi, 
etc., most of which are Vaispava works. But among 
numerous Sahajiya works that we have consulted we 
have rarely come across a quotation from any Buddhist 
Sahajiya book, though there are frequent references to 
the Saiva Tantrik texts. The reason is quite clear. 
The Buddhist Sahajiya Cult, as we find it explained in 
the Caryya Padas, was a doctrine based on abstract 
philosophy similar to that of the Vedantic school of India. 
It could not, therefore, find favour with the Vaispavas 
who discountenanced the .way of knowledge, and adopted 
mainly the principle of love. Moreover, the Buddhist 
Sahajiyft works were perhaps little known to the Vaispavas 
as they are now to us. It is for these reasons that we have 
no reference to the Buddhist Sahajiya doctrine in the 
Vaispava SahajiyS literature. 


2. Identification and Chronology of the authors. 

Sahajiya writers are many, and numerous are the 
works that are attributed to them. It is not possible to 
ascribe a definite date to each of them, for there are 

86 
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generally scanty materials available to us for the 
purpose of fixing the chronology of the authors. 
Nevertheless, what can help us a little in this direction 
is the tendency of some writers to mention the names 
of their Gurus either in the colophons, or in the body of 
the book, with the object of pointing out the source of 
their information in justification of the authenticity of 
their faith. Let us take up a few cases of this nature. 
Besides Rativilasapaddhati, Rasatattvasara is a Sahajiya 
work that is attributed to Rasika Dasa. We have a copy 
of this book printed in the Baftala Presses of Calcutta. 
Prom the passages noted below we find that Rasika was 
a disciple of Mathura Dasa :— 

f’ll I 

^ «ii 11 

«rt*rrc^ II 

« « • n 

vrm 1 p. 17. 

In the colophon, the poet says— 

’lUf ^ 'srM I 

We thus find that Rasika was a disciple of Mathura 
Dasa, who was again a disciple of Mukunda, who, we 
know, was a pupil of Krsna Das Kaviraj, the author 
of the Oaitanya-Caritamrta.’ K?§pa Das died towards the 

* * * * 

^ »ft^1 JPlfil '5t8R I 

Vivarta-VilSsa, p. 28. 
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close of the sixteenth century and Rasika was a 

disciple of his line, being removed from him by two Gurus 
intervening. Moreover, the manner in which Rasika has 
referred to Srinivasa in his Rativilasa-Paddhati, shows 
that he had great admiration for that Vai§pava Saint 
who was perhaps alive during his lifetime.* If Srinivasa 
died, as it is said, in 1610 A.D.,® then there is ample 
justification in placing Rasika in the first quarter of the 
l7th century A.D. 

There is a Sahajiya work named Siddha-Tika written 
by one who calls himself Raghunath. That this author 
should not be mistaken for the celebrated Vaisnava 
GosvamI of Vrndavana who bears the same name, will 
be quite evident from the fact that the writer has 
referred to that Raghunath in this book, thus :— 

I p. 2. 

He has also referred to Mukunda and Srinivasa, 
thus:— 

I I p. 3. 

^ ^ I p. 4-. 

^ I p. 5. 

We thus find that the author of the Siddha-Tika 
refers to both Mukunda and Srinivasa with due 

* He died in 1588 A. D. according to the testimony of the 
Vaisnava-DigdarSanI, (p. 113), but Dr. D. C. Sen says that he 
died in about 1598 A. D. (Mediaeval Vaisnava Literature, p, 65). 

* • • * 

’IpQs ii 

8 Vai^nava-Digdarfianl, p, 116. 
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reverance. Mukunda, we have seen above, was a 
disciple of Krsija Dasa Kaviraj, and Srinivasa was also 
in the position of a disciple of that saint, for when 
he went to Vrndavana for training Krsna Dasa was 
a venerable Vaispava living there. Mukunda is, 
therefore, a contemporary of Srinivasa, and it is 
quite possible that our poet must have received 
inspiration from both of them. But who is this 
Baghunath ? Erom the Kar^ananda (Berh. Ed., p. 10) 
we know that one Ragunath was a disciple of Srinivasa. 
As the author of the Siddha-Tlka also respectfully 
refers to Srinivasa in more than one places, we are led 
to believe that he was that Baghunath who was a 
disciple of Srinivasa. Now, Srinivasa having died about 
1610 A.D., Baghunath may be supposed to have lived 
in the first quarter of the 17th century A.D., and this 
is the probable date of the composition of the Siddha- 
Tlka. In the Calcutta University Library, we have in 
the MS. No. 1122 a copy of the Manasiksa attributed to 
Baghunath, which is dated 1074 B.S., corresponding 
to 1667 A.D. The author must have lived before 
that date, and this justifies the conclusion we have 
arrived at. 

Vimrta- Vilasa is an important Sahajiya work which 
is attributed to Akincana Dasa. The book has been 
printed by the Battala Presses of Calcutta. In this hook 
Akincana gives the names of two of his Gurus, as the 
following'quotations will show— 

II p. 17. 

^"11 II 
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%’h?t5f ^5wr? ’•to II p. 161. 

^ I 

<21*1151 ^ *1lTif^ II p. 164. 

But in the last two colophons, he says :— 

^iCVf 511? 'STM I 

^ II p. 166. 

And 

*k;? c?? C5tt? ^ ^ I 

^t? *1CW? ?Y5l^ II p. 154. 

Thus, we find that Viharl and £>asika are two Gurus 
of Akincana, one of whom was perhaps his Diksa 
(initiation) Guru, and the other his Siksa (training) Guru. 
The account that the poet has given us about the com¬ 
position of the Vivarta-Vilasa, shows that one Raghunath 
was the Guru of his Guru from whom he received 
inspiration :— 

f*itc« ^ II 

«rt 5 rr? <21^? <21^ ?^*!f ^ 1 

'5151? tS? ^*141? II 

• • • * 

'5p5t? <5H? ?lf5 II 

<2tt1?l ?C5? *1?? 'STtm? ?>?» I 
^C?? ^*1C? C?? ?1S?p??igilP II 
'srtto C??iC^ 'Sftwpft? I 

^ <2t^f»t?1 IJ*! €<^51*1 II p. 146. 
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The poet then says that he learnt the doctrine from this 
K-aghunath who was the Guru of his Guru. Six months 
after his death Akincana came to his own village, and 
on the third night Raghunath appeared to him in a dream 
and instructed him to write the Vivarta-Vilasa. He 
narrated the incident to his Guru who also gave him 
permission to write the hook— 

^i\us csita I 

'2tf II 

^ '5t? I p. 149. 

Let us now see what more we know about these 
Gurus. In the second chapter of the Vivarta-Vilasa, the 
poet has given an account of the part taken by Mukunda 
in the composition of the Caitanya-Caritamrta. Krs^a 
Dasa used to give his disciple Mukunda for inspection 
each chapter of the Caritamrta as soon as it was finished. 
Mukunda would secretly keep a copy of the same, and 
return the original to his Guru. When the work 
was completed, it was submitted for approval to Jiva 
GosvamI, but he threw it in the river Yamuna. Finding 
Krsna Dasa dejected over the loss of the book, Mukunda 
produced his own copy, and this satisfied the old man. 
It was this copy of Mukunda which was sent to Bengal, the 
original copy which was afterwards recovered remain¬ 
ing in VrndSvana. Akincana has thus given a new 
colour to the story of the composition and circulation of 
the Caritamrta which is not found in any other book, 
for all accounts go to show that it was the original copy 
which was sent to Bengal, and that there was no spare 
copy left when the original was lost. The poet has also 
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given a detailed account of the early life of Mukunda in 
this connection. The attempt thus made to heighten 
the importance of Mukunda creates the impression that 
Akincana was a disciple of the line of Mukunda. Now, 
from the Rasatattvasara noted before, we know that 
Mukunda was the Guru of Mathura Dasa, who had as 
his disciple Rasika Dasa, the writer of the book. We 
are led to believe that this Rasika was the Guru of 
Akincana, and that it was for this reason only that the 
latter took so much pain to raise Mukunda in the 
estimation of the Vaisnavas. Akincana is, therefore, 
removed from Krsna Dasa by three Gurus intervening. 

Let us turn to another account. From the Siddha- 
Tlka and Karpananda noted above, we know that one 
Raghunath was a disciple of Srinivasa. From the 
Vivarta-Vilasa also we know that one Raghunath was 
the Guru of the Guru (who was perhaps Viharl noted 
above) of Akincana. If these two Raghunaths be 
identified as the same person, then from Kr?pa Dasa 
we come to Srinivasa, and then through Raghunath and 
Vihari to Akincana, who, in this calculation also 
becomes removed from Kpsna Dasa by three Gurus 
intervening. Akincana might, therefore, have been living 
towards the middle part of the 17th century A.D. 

Sahajatattva is attributed to RAdhavallabha DSsa. 
We have a copy of the work in the Calcutta University 
manuscript No. 607. The writer seems to be a disciple 
of Srinivasa— 


«Rr ^ emu i 

ucum utwsf emeu mu li p. 1. 


Also— 


^cu emeu i p. 8. 
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In the Earqiananda, we hear of one Rsdbgyallabha 
Dasa who was a disciple of Srinivasa— 

11 


Berh. Ed., p. 14. 

So, it is quite natural to suppose that this BadhS- 
vallabha was the author of the Sahajatattva. Srinivasa 
having lived upto about 1610 A.D., the date of the 
composition of the Sahajatattva may be fixed at about 
the first quarter of the 17th century A.D. It should 
be noted in this connection that we have a copy of 
a book named Sficaka attributed to Radhavallabha 
DSsa in the Calcutta University manuscript No. 1146 
which is dated 1083 B.S., corresponding to 1676 A.D. 
Radhavallabha must, therefore, have lived before that 
date. 

There are Sahajiya works like Sadhana-bhakta- 
Kadaca (U. MS. No. 3983) and Dhatutattva Grantha (U. 
MS. No. 3886) which are attributed to SvarQpa Gosvami. 
This author is not that Svartipa who was a constant 
companion of Caitanya. In the preliminary verses of 
the S5dhana-bhakta-Ka(Jaca, the author invokes the aid 
of Rflpa and Sanatana, thus— 


iHt sfS '5^^*! II 

^ ^ I p. 1, 
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It is well-known that the mystic love of Caitanya was 
first interpreted by SvarBpa,* whose teaching was then 
adopted by Rapa and SanStana. They have extensively 
quoted from the Kadaca of SvarUpa in their works. 
Besides, SvarGpa died in 1533 A.D., before some of the 
important works of these two writers were completed. 
Under these circumstances, it is not possible that SvarOpa 
should refer to Rapa and Sanatana in this manner. 
Moreover, the Vaisnava Sahajiya doctrine, as we have it 
now, was not even in the embryo at the time of SvarGpa. 
He cannot, therefore, be credited with the authorship 
of the two works we have mentioned above which 
are exclusively Sahajiya in character. Who is 
then the author of these two books ? In the Calcutta 
University Manuscript No. 3957 we have a Bengali 
translation of the Lalita-Madhava of Rupa rendered by 
one who calls himself SvarGpa Gosvaml.^ In the 
genealogy of his forefathers which he has given on page 
137 of that book we find that he was eighth in descent 
from the saint Nityananda (who passed away towards the 
middle part of the sixteenth century A.D.). Svarupa 
Gosvami was, therefore, living (about 200 years later) by 
the middle of the eighteenth century A.D. If he is the 
author of Sadhanabhakta-Kadaca, then we can assume 
that this book was written at about this period. 

The work Smaraijatlks otherwise called Campaka- 
kalikS is attributed to Jiva Gosvami (U. MSS. Nos. 3935, 


*t C’ft’rtfip II 

Cait-Carit., Canto I, Chap. 4. 
^»if»i« att I 
'SW C’tt’ltfit Q>\*n II p. 137. 
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and 1213). In the verse of invocation the author has 
bowed down to Jiva Qosvaml along with Bupa, San&tana 
and other Vaisnavas. W'e, therefore, conclude that he 
is not that celebrated Vaisnava GosvAmI of Vrndavana 
who was the author of many Sanskrit works, but some 
other person about whom we know very little, 

Svarupa-Varnana (U. MS. No. 659) is attributed to 
Krsna Dasa. The author has referred to Srinivasa and 
Naiottama thus— 

^ isc? 5nri ^51II 

^ 1 

This shows that the book was written after Srinivasa 
and Narottama had risen to fame. Now, the GosvamI 
Krspa Dasa was in the place of a Guru to Srinivasa and 
Narottama, .so he cannot refer to them in these terms. 
We, therefore, believe that the work was written not by 
the author of the Caitanya-Caritamrta, but by some other 
person known as Krsna Dasa, a popular name which was 
borne by many Vaispavas of later time. 

A critical test can also be applied for the identi¬ 
fication of authors by observing the 

The test of Bhanitas. e t,k u- au i. j i 

nature of Bhapitas that were used by 
them. By looking into the Vaisnava works we find 
that there was strict regularity in the manner of ex¬ 
pressing oneself in the colophon, which was charac¬ 
teristic of each author. Oandidasa and Vidyapati are 
two noted Vaispava poets of the pre-Caitanya period. 
The former in his Krsna-Kirtana has invariably used the 
name of Vasull, the goddess he worshipped :— 
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Vidyapati usually speaks of the king Siva-Siqiha, and 
his queen Lakhima, thus ‘ :— 

wt? I 
?rtwi 

II 

In the post-Caitanya period, the poets of the first 
decade speak of the saints from whom they received 
inspiration, thus : — 

Krsna Dasa Kaviraj mentions llupa and Raghunath— 

^ I 

Vrndavana Dasa puts himself as — 

’tm » 

Jayananda uses the expression like— 

>21^ H 

Locana Dasa bows to Narahari— 

wfT m «it*t 

C5rt55(^ '^‘1 ^ I 


In the PadSvall (Radha-Krsna songs ) attributed to these two 
authors, there are Bhanitas of difPerent kinds found in different 
Fadas. In the midst of this confusion, the characteristic BhanitSs 
of these two poets are of the nature we have noted above. Besides, 
the whole Padavall literature has not yet been put to critical test 
for finding out the real author of the Fadas. It is, therefore, better 
jiot to take the irregularities into consideration in speaking of the 
cbaraoteristio BhanitSs of these poets. 
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Narahari pays respect to Srinivasa :— 

^ SRI?!? II 

Nityananda Das owes allegiance to Ylracandra and 
Jah^ava— 

^ «rH I 

c«2|3if?9rt5i fwtsHf vrl^i« 

Yadunandana speaks of Hemalata— 

<21^ ^91 I 

C<S1?I-5RI-^ f5|?fv|31 t(t5l II 

(?i ^ 5?«t I 

51^^ TTfl II 

These are the characteristic Bhapitas of some of the 
earlier Vaispava poets. They usually speak of the gods 
and goddesses they worship, or of their patrons, and saints 
from whom they received inspiration. In fact, we find 
in none of the earlier Vais^ava writers a tendency to 
express himself as the follower of a Maujarl or Sakhi 
of Rsdha in the colophon. They were then under the 
living influence of the Vaispava Gurus whose authority 
they readily acknowledged in the colophons. But the 
dearth of such influential Gurus was felt later on, and 
a teaching like the following giving prominence to the 
Manjarls had greatly influenced the imagination of the 
people. The Caitanya-Caritamrta says :— 

Canto II, Chap. 8. 
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The Sahajiya writers have also declared that— 

'^’fl I 

B/agamaylkaoa of Haridasa 

(B. E.), p. 2. 

This idea of the utility of the Manjaris in the concep¬ 
tion of spiritual love captivated the imagination of the 
Vai^i^avas of later days, and of the Sahajiyas in parti¬ 
cular. The poets also fell a prey to this tendency, and 
they began to express themselves as the followers of the 
Manjarls in the colophons. The custom of Manjarl- 
Bhanita is, therefore, of comparatively later origin. 

Now, we can apply this test in examining the works 
that are passing in the name of Narottama. The charac< 
teristic Bhanita of this author is that he mentions the 
earlier Vaisijava saints like Rtlpa, Raghunath, and Loka- 
nath in the colophons, thus— 

Prarthana, Song No. 1. 

U. MS. No. 668. 

c’ThrttSi? ^ «rt*t i 

RAdharasakarikS. 

^ *hy CW5 II 
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?llJI6SEf <5(1? CRfV^Jf I 

U. MS. No. 667. 

<21^ ^'wps ^UPrt^rt <2t^ I 

>R «rt^ ^ sotssi irr»f II 

U. MS. No. 666. 

It was quite natural for Narottama who had been 
brought up in the atmosphere of Vrndavana to mention 
the names of those saints under whose influence he had 
been trained. Yet there are works attributed to Narot¬ 
tama which have Bha^itas of different nature— 

c^f? ’itw ’ll? ^ *(m I 

^ 'bjTVH II 

U. MS. No. 613 (Dehanirpaya). 

’?R‘i II 

Vil 

sn ^! 

II 

From the Deha-Tattva of Narottama. 

'«R8f ’1^ I 

wtW5?F ^ Tmn 

U. MS. No. 2620. 

»tbr ^ ^ I 

U. MS. No. 3098. 
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As there is thus great probability of the books like 
Kadharasakarika, Upasana-Patala, B,agamala, UpasanS- 
tattva, Guru-si^ya-sambada and Premabhakti-Oandrika 
being actually written by Narottama, there is great doubt 
that he was the author of Dehanirnaya, Dehatattva, 
Svarupakalpataru, and Camatkara-Candrika noted above. 

It is stated in the Premavilasa (Chap. XII) that 
Narottama received the appellation of Campaka-Manjari 
from Radba, and that the name of Vilasa-Manjarl was 
conferred on him by Jiva Gosvaml. He could thus use 
either of these two names in the colophons, but from 
his authentic works we find that he preferred neither of 
them to the names of the Vaisnava masters like Rupa, 
Sanatana and Lokanath who were perhaps the great 
fountain-heads of his inspiration. In the colophons he 
bows down to these saints, and this is the true charac¬ 
ter of his Bhanitas. We cannot, therefore, understand 
why he should go out of his accustomed way to 
mention the Mailjarls in the colophons. Besides, the 
custom is that one must scrupulously follow a Manjarl 
to whom he owes allegiance, but in the colophons noted 
above we find Kastari-Manjari, Guna-Mafljarl, Rupa- 
Manjarl, and Anafiga-Manjarl mentioned in different 
books. This is not warranted by the practice of the 
Vaispavas. We are, therefore, led to believe that some 
of the works attributed to Narottama are the works of 
some other persons about whom we know nothing 
definitely. 

Thus far about the negative evidence of the Bhanita- 
test. We may reasonably entertain doubt about the iden¬ 
tity of the same author when we have different works with 
dissimilar Bhapitas passing in the name of the same 
person. But, as we find in mathematics that the converse 
of a true theorem is not always true, so the positive 
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evidence also cannot be always relied on, by which we 
mean that the same Bha^ita used in different books is 
not always a guarantee about the identity of the authors. 
A later writer may he inclined to imitate the Bha^itS 
of a celebrated author in order to pass his own compo¬ 
sition with the stamp and authority of his distinguished 
predecessor. This may become a necessity with the 
promulgators of a new faith when a particular doctrine 
has to he put forth for popular acceptance in the name of 
a distinguished person of a previous decade. Instances 
of this nature are not so very rare in SahajiyA literature. 

Ratnasara is a Sahajiya hook which is attributed to 
Krsija Dasa. The author of the work is very zealous to 
publish himself as the same person who wrote the cele¬ 
brated Caitanya-Caritamrta. He has imitated the charac¬ 
teristic Bhapita of that Vaispava master, thus :— 

^ ^ I 
^ II 

We find that the same formula has been invariably used 
by the author of the Caritamrta with the exception of 
the name of the book put at the beginning of the second 
line. 

The poet also repeatedly asserts in the RatnasSra 
that he himself wrote the Oaitanya-Oaritamrta— 

I p. 4. 

’WII p. 6, etc. 

Inspite of these positive proofs we are unwilling to 
believe that the hook was written by Kr§pa Dftsa KavirSj 
GosvAml. In the second chapter of Ratnasara the 
author has spoken about the necessity of adopting 
FaraklyA companions for practical culture. We have 
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already seen that the Vaisijavas did not like this sort of 
culture. Though they had adopted the ParakiyS ideal 
in religion, they did not countenance practical culture 
of love in the company of women. It was mainly in 
this respect that they differed from the SahajiySs. 
Ky?nadasa Kaviraj who was brought up in the atmo¬ 
sphere of Vvndavana under the influence of the Gosvamis, 
cannot be expected to have written anything about a 
subject which they did not approve. Besides, the author 
of the Ratnasara is such an ardent advocate of practical 
culture that he has attributed a Prakrti (woman) to 
Caitanya in justification of the principle that he was 
preaching. This is a base allegation, the like of which 
we usually find in the writings of the later Sahajiyas. 
We cannot believe that the author of the Oaritamrta 
had gone so far as to throw dust on the face of the 
idol he was worshipping with reverence. 

The reason advanced for the composition of Ratna- 
sara is that a real necessity was felt for a book of this 
nature dealing with the practical side of mystic culture, 
as the Caitanya-Oaritilmrta could not satisfy that need. 
The author says— 

II 

<311?? <21W II 

Ratnasara, p. 18. 

We have already noted a similar assertion made by 
the author of the Amrtarasavall, thus— 

flTfsnU II etc. 

Amrtarasavall, p. 3. 


37 
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If Krsnadasa Kaviraj had really written a book like 
Ratnasara, Mukunda, the author of the Arartarasavall, 
could have mentioned that book as an authoritative 
work while referring to Bhaktikalpalatika, Caitanya- 
Caritamrta, and the Premaratnavali attributed to Krsna¬ 
dasa Kaviraj.^ This shows that Ratnasara was unknown 
to the author of the Amrtarasavall when he was 
writing that book. We also know that Krspadaaa 
Kaviraj was very old when he was writing the 
Caitanya-Caritamrta. He was completely overtaken by 
the infirmities of old age at that time, and he feared 
he would not he able to finish the work. ^ Under these 
circumstances it is not easy to believe that he could 
ever tax his energies to write a book like Ratnasara after 
the production of his master-piece when he had 
practically come to the end of his life. The fact is that 
he never wrote it, and it was for this reason that 
Ratnasara was not mentioned in Amrtarasavali along 
with Caitanya-Caritamrta, as well as in the list of the 


II 

* * * * 

55^1^ H etc. 

Amrtarasavall, p. 3. 

* «llfV ^f*l^ I 

vtcn, 11 

III ’Itf^ I 

’i«(*wtc5hi fffcii *ifii II 

Cait.-Carit., Canto III, Chap. 10. 
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earlier Sahajiya works as supplied by the NigQdhartha- 
Prakasavall about which we have spoken before. 

The name Krsnadasa was so popular with the 
Vais^avas that the editor of the Vais^ava-Abhidhana 
has given particulars about 28 persons who bore that 
name. Many of them were noted for their learning and 
devotion, and it is quite possible that one of them 
might have set his hainls to the compilation of the work 
giving details of the faith he was following. So there 
is no reason to go back to the author of the Caritamrta 
whenever we come across a writer who bears the name 
of Krsnadasa. Careful scrutiny may clear up atmosphere 
for the identification of these persons. Hariniima-Kavaca 
is attributed to Krsnadasa. We have several copies of 
the work in the Calcutta University manuscript library. 
In the MS. No. 2361 the poet says— 

ill >21^1*11 
^ ^ II p. 10. 

But in the MS. No. 1793, these two lines appear as — 

ill ^ £l^t»t I 

II p. 4. 

We thus find that the book written by one known 
as Gopikrsnadasa has been attributed to Krsnadasa in 
the MS. No. 2361. 

In this way many difficulties can be cleared up. The 
authors of many Sahajiya works have names like 
Raghumitha, Krsijadasa, Narottama, Svarupa and Jiva, 
but they for that reason should not be identified with 
the celebrated Vaisnava saints bearing those names. It 
is not possible for us to deal with every author and with 
every Sahajiya book, but the hints that we have given may 
be profitably utilised for the purpose of identification. 
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3. Authors and Works attributed to them. 


We shall now refer to a great difficulty that we have 
keenly experienced in course of our investigation. The 
Sahajiya sect possesses a vast literature but its circulation is 
mainly confined to its followers, for the Sahajiya authors 
enjoin strictest secrecy about their religious books. This 
literature is mainly preserved in manuscript form in 
the huts of the followers of the sect, inaccessible to 
those who are outside the pale of their religion. The 
manuscripts are so jealously guarded that inspite of 
the vigilant activities of the Battala Presses of Calcutta 
printed copies of only a limited few are now available 
to the public. It is not possible to state with certain 
accuracy the number of books that have already seen the 
light in this way, but it is undoubtedly true that there 
must be many hundreds still unknown to the public, 
which if published will be a valuable acquisition for 
the study of Indian religious literature. The difficulty 
that we have experienced is the want of definite informa¬ 
tion about the available sources of these books, and we 
would have been greatly handicapped in our research if 
the collection of the Calcutta University had not been 
available to us. In order to remove this want we 
give below a list of about 260 books of the supplementary 
Vaisnava literature, most of which are of Sahajiya 
character. The figures in the right hand refer to 
the numbers of the manuscripts in the library of the 
University of Calcutta, and the books marked with 
asterisks are those that we know have been printed by 
the Battala Presses. 
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LIST OF WORKS AND AUTHORS. 
N, B.—In order of Sanskrit Alphflbet. 

Akincana Dasa. 


1. *Vivarta-ViIasa. 

Bhaktirasatmika—1153, 

3. Rasakalika—1943. 

Ananda Dasa. 

4. Rasa-Sudh5riiava—1276. 

Uttama Dasa. 

5. Rasa-Tattva-sara—3222. 

Kavi-Vallabha. 

6. Rasakadamba—3174. 

Krsnadasa. 

7. Advaita-Suira-Kadaca—3958. 

8. Avatara-Varnan—3985. 

9. Ady a- Saras vata- Solakala— 3916. 

10 . Atma-Jijnasa— 610 . 

11. *Atma-Taitva—3888. 

12. Atma-Nirupana—1140. 

13. Atma-Sadhanft—2408^ 

14. Asraya-Nirnaya—1139. 

15. Guru- Bhakti-Tattva-Nirupana—3212. 

16. Guru-^i§ya-Sambada—1289. 

17. Gauda-Ganoddesa-Dipika—3214, 

18. Gopl-Upasana—26 20. 

19. Goviuda-Mangala—1006. 

20. Caitanya-TattvasSra—3156. 

21. Caitanya- Vilasa-Siodhu—17 89. 

22. Cau^atti-Dandera-Seva—2874. 

23. J nSnara tn am SlS ,— 235 7 . 

24. Tattva-Niryyisa—1675. 

26. DandatmikS—1397, 
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26. Navatattva—3887. 

27. Narada-Sambada—1916. 

28. N igudha- T att vasara—2 337. 

29. Nindakasara-Cintainani—3614. 

30. Pancarasa-Pafcala—2350. 

31. Pasancla-Dalana—1205. 

32. Puriirja-Pramana—1886. 

33. Premaratnavall—1621. 

34. Vaisnava-Mahatmya—2796. 

35. Vrndavana-Dhjrma—1446, 

36. Vrndavana-Nirnaya—1128. 

37. Vrndrivana-Lila—1388. 

38. Vrndrivanayatru-Parikrama—1616. 

39. Bhaktirasa-Kaamudi—2526. 

40. Bhaktirasatmika—2317. 

41. Bhajanakrama—2340. 

42. Manovrtti-Patala—2861. 

43. Mirabayer-Kadaea—3608. 

44. ■^Rasakadambakalika. 

45. RatnasSra—1111. 

46. Rasavastu—3193. 

47. Rasasara—3814. 

48. Rasamaya-Candrika—2348. 

49. Ragamayl-Kana—571. 

50. Ragaratnavall—2630. 

51. RadharasakSrika—2862. 

52. Lalita-Madhava-Grantha—2224. * 
63. Satanama—1890, 

54. Syamananda-PrakSsa—1891. 

55. Sabaja-Vastu-Tattvasara—1393. 

56. Sadhya-Sadhana-Tattva—1254. 

57. Siddhanta-Karika—‘856. 

58. Siddhinama—2371. 

59. Sucaka—1887. 

60. Sudhasara-'2777. 

61. Sevanirnaya- 2776. 


* Not by Rapa. 
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62. Svarupa-Nirgaya—1195. 

63. Svarupa-PrakSsa—2694. 

64. Svarupa-Varnana—559. 

65. Harinama-Kavaea—2361. 

Krsgiamohana Dasa. 

66. Bhakti-Manjaii—2589. 

Krsnahari. 

67. Sadhana-Nirnaya-Tattva—576. 

Gangaram. 

68. Sadhana-Tattva-Dipika—2521. 

Govinda Dasa, 

69. Agama—1280. 

70. Atmarasa—1127. 

71. Nigariia—1118. 

Gaurldasa. 

72. Nigudhartha-Prakasavall (Sahilya Parisad MS. No. 1525). 

Ghanasyama Dasa. 

7 3. *Govi nda-Rati man jar!—2147. 

Candidasa. 

74. Anusara—3609. 

75. Caifcya-Rupa- Prapti—561. 

76. Chay a-Tattvera-Anusara—278 J. 

Caitanya Dasa. 

77. ASraya-Nirnaya—626. 

Jagadaiianda. 

78. Sukha-Candrodaya—1167. 

Jagat;RAma. 

79. Atma-Vodha—1318, 
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